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WITCH-FINDER 


CHAPTER  I. 

Then  not  for  thee  these  briny  tears  are  spent. 

But  as  the  nightingale  against  the  breere, 
'Tis  for  myself  I  moane,  and  doe  lament. 

Not  that  thou  left'st  the  world,  but  left*st  me  here. 

Browne. 

NoTViTHSTANDiNG  the  manner  in  which 
the  C3W  had  advanced  to  the  residence  of 
Dane  Neville,  what  followed  produced 
a  fivourable  change  in  the  general  feel- 
ing towards  that  persecuted  individual. 
Tiough  the.  preliminary  process  was  not 
derided  as  it  deserved  to  be,  the  trial  by 
vater  had  long  been  regarded  as  an  un- 
erring test  by  which  all  doubts  might 
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be  satisfied.  From  the  manner  in  which 
the  poor  hunted  animal  had  been  en- 
compassed and  assailed,  it  was  clear  to 
some  that  it  was  not  very  extraordinary- 
she  should  run  in  the  direction  of  Dame 
Neville's  abode.  The  resignation  of  the 
sufferer,  when  torn  from  her  humble 
home,  and  even  her  personal  appearance, 
had  made  a  strong  impression  on  many 
who  were  present  >  and,  combined  with  the 
failure  of  the  proof  expected  from  the  last 
experiment,  encouraged  a  belief  tliat  she 
might  be  innocent.  Even  Thorpe  enter- 
tained some  doubt,  though  repej,tedly 
assured  by  the  Witch-Finder  that  he  had 
seen  numbers  of  the  devil's  elect  rise 
unharmed  from  the  bosom  of  a  ri\er, 
after  longer  immersion  than  the  paity 
here  suspected  had  endured.  \ 

When  Challoner   had   returned  froii 
the  scene  in  which  he  had  unexpectedly 
acted  so  prominent  a  part,  he  gave  him^\ 
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self  up  to  melancholy  reflection.  It 
grieved  him  to  recall  the  frightful  injus- 
tice of  which  his  misled  fellow  men, 
were  capable,  —  he  was  sorry  that  he  had 
been  so  conspicuous  in  the  business  of 
that  day,  though  it  was  impossible  to  re- 
gret having  interfered. 

What  disturbed  him,  was  the  reflection 
that  his  name  being  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  proceedings  of  the 
Witch  Finder,  would  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  many,  who  otherwise  might 
have  remained  unacquainted  with  his 
return  to  England.  But  the  danger  was 
not  now  to  be  averted  —  his  course  was 
taken,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  wait 
the  event. 

There  was  another  source  of  uneasi- 
ness incessantly  present  to  his  mind. 
Hints  had  been  thrown  out  by  Bentley 
respecting  Albert,  highly  injurious  to 
his  character.  It  was  not  probable 
B  2 
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that  one  who  owed  Challoner  life, 
education,  and  all  which  he  had  ever 
possessed,  should  turn  against  his  bene- 
factor, and  against  the  sovereign  in 
whose  cause  he  had  appeared  to  be  so 
zealous.  But  Challoner  had  seen  too 
much  of  human  treachery  to  feel  assured 
that  this  was  altogether  impossible, 
though  he  still  confidently  believed  that 
he  had  not  unwisely  trusted  Albert. 

He  was  thus  musing,  restless  and  alone, 
when  James  Thorpe  made  his  appear- 
ance,  with  an  air  of  bustling  importance, 
but  at  the  same  time  with  an  archness  of 
expression  in  his  countenance,  which  told 
lliat  he  had  something  to  communicate, 
and  that  that  something  appeared  to 
him  no  unfit  subject  for  merriment. 

For  this  young  man  Challoner  felt  a 
growing  kindness  ;  though  he  considered 
him  too  much  given  to  the  folhes  which 
prevailed  among  those  who  were  opposed 
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to  the  Roundheads.  He  had  seen  more 
than  one  spontaneous  act  of  kindness 
elicited  from  him,  and  his  recent  humane 
care  of  Dame  Neville  commanded  his 
unqualified  admiration. 

"  Well,  young  gentleman,"  said  Chal- 
loner,  "  have  you  conducted  your  charge 
in  safety  to  her  home  ?" 

"  I  have  done  it  j  and  truly,  notwith- 
standing people  call  her  hag,  and  witch, 
I  could  have  been  almost  content  to  have 
remaiiied  her  guest  for  some  time,  to 
assist  her  in  dressing,  had  she  permitted." 

"  It  is  not  well,  James,  to  speak  thus 
lightly  of  an  oppressed  female,  whom 
your  humanity  has  saved." 

"  I  guess  you  have  been  before  me  in 
both.  You  lifted  her  from  the  water 
before  I  touched  her,  and  I  (forgive  the 
ungodson-like  suspicion,)  have  a  sort  of 
an  idea  that  you  have  spoken  lightly  of 
her,  or  to  her,  before  to-day." 
b3 
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"  Levity  carries  you  too  far :  I  have  not 
seen  her  before,  and  have  no  taste  for 
this  raillery.^* 

"  If  this  be  so,  if  you  never  saw  her 
before,  let  us  have  her  back  to  the  river 
and  try  the  ordeal  again  ;  for  if  you 
speak  seriously,  and  are  not  deceived, 
this  woman  is  a  witch  after  all.  She 
knows  your  name  as  well  as  I  do,  and  I 
must  say,  she  appears  to  know  something 
more  than  the  name/' 

"  How  my  name  can  have  been  con- 
veyed to  her  I  know  not.     But  for  her, 

1  should  not  know  her  again  if  we  met. 
So  entirely  was  my  attention  engrossed 
by  her  distress,  that  I  did  not  bestow  a 
glance  on  her  countenance." 

*'  But  she  bestowed  one  on  yours,  and 
this  I  can  tell  you,  that  while  she  did  so, 
she  fainted." 

"  This  is  most  strange." 

"  What  I  speak  of,  chanced  while  you 
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were  by.  I  then  assisted  her  and  got  her 
safe  out  the  clutches  of  Hopkins  and  his 
companions.  Now,  when  I  had  borne 
her  to  the  hut  in  which  she  has  been  re- 
sident for  some  years,  so  soon  as  she 
began  to  revive,  out  popped  your  name/' 

"  Some  one  must  have  mentioned  it 
to  her  as  that  of  the  individual  who  had 
snatched  her  from  the  river.'^ 

"  Nay,  this  could  not  be  ;  and  more- 
over, she  did  not  merely  repeat  the  name 
as  a  sound  which  had  but  once  tingled 
on  her  ear,  f^x  thus  she  went  on  — 
«  Challoner,  O  Challoner !  still  the  wit- 
ness of  my  affliction.  But  for  thee  I  had 
not  experienced  the  barbarous  persecu- 
tion of  this  day!'" 

**  Sport  not  with  my  feelings,  youth. 
No  female  living  has  cause  to  say  this. 
Ha!  —  It  cannot  be  !  —  Yet  the  very  sup- 
position— the  momentary  dream  to  which 
it  gives  birth,  inflicts  a  pang  so  full  of 
B   4 
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horror,  that  were  it  founded  on  but  the 
shadow  of  truth,  I  know  not  that  my 
troubled  heart  could  sustain  it — I  know 
not  that  my  reason  would  survive." 

"  Truly,  you  look  very  grave  on  the 
occasion." 

"  I  cannot  bear  mirth.  Tell  me  but 
the  simple  truth." 

"  That  I  have  nearly  done  already  ; 
only  I  ought  to  have  added,  that  while 
she  spoke,  being  scarcely  herself,  she 
sobbed  with  such  convulsive  heavings, 
that  I  could  almost  have  done  the  same. 
When  more  conscious  of  my  presence, 
she  was  anxious  to  refrain  from  speech. 
But  her  tearful  eyes,  raised  to  heaven, 
seemed  there  to  make  appeal  with  such 
energy  and  sorrow,  that  I  thought  I  saw 
an  angel  supplicating  for  humanity,  and 
bowed  in  reverence." 

"  This  is  idle  j  —but  it  strangely  dis- 
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turbs  me.      I  must  seek  Dame  Neville 
forthwith,  and  obtain  explanation." 

"  Not  so,  for  having  heard  your  name, 
I  spoke  of  you  as  her  deliverer.  « Who  !* 
she  wildly  enquired !  *  Challoner-— Chal- 
lonerj  my  deliverer  !'  and  then  she 
enforced  silence  upon  herself,  and  added 
not  one  word." 

*'  I  cannot  yield  credit  to  this  tale,  and 
must  see  her." 

"  Do  not  attempt  it,  for  I  demanded 
of  her  if  you  should  go  thither." 

"  Made  she  any  reply  ?" 

<*  Her  answer  was,  *  Never  !  I  would 
not  look  on  him  again.'  Now,  from  this 
it  is  clear  to  me,  that  though  you  knew 
her  not,  she  has  known  you,  and  perhaps 
thought  at  one  time  she  might  look  for- 
ward to  the  honour  of  being  my  god- 
mamma." 

"  Have  done  with  this  trifling." 
B  5 
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"  The  truth  I  have  told,  when  I 
represented  that  from  the  manner  in 
which  Dame  Neville  sobbed  out  the 
name  of  Challoner,  it  seemed  to  me 
most  likely  that  you  had  given  her  good 
cause  to  remember  it,  if  you  had  not 
engaged  her  assistance  in  perpetuating 
it." 

"  I  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  in- 
dulging in  those  libertine  practices  which 
you  impute.  Early  sorrow  saved  me 
from  some  of  the  temptations  to  which 
I  misjht  otherwise  have  vielded." 

^-  That  was  very  ungrateful  on  the 
part  of  SoiTOW,  As  Temptation  is  gene- 
rally civil  enough  to  introduce  her  wliere- 
ever  he  can  make  way  for  himself, 
Sorrow  \n  your  case,  might  for  once  have 
done  as  much  for  Temptation,'^ 

"  There  is  more  trutli  than  gravity  in 
the  remark.  But  pray  be  serious.  Has 
^1 
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this  female  spoken  of  me  in  the  way  you 
describe  ?" 

"  She  has,  indeed,  and  her  speech  and 
manner  were  such,  that  I  could  almost 
fancy  she  was  likely,  on  your  account,  to 
take  another  turn  in  the  river  from  which 
you  snatched  her.  Shall  I  tell  you  my 
real  thoughts  ?" 

*'  I  entreat  you,  do  so." 

"  Plainly  ?" 

<«  As  possible." 

*<  As  plainly  as   old  rough-spun,  the 
varlet  that  follows  you  would  ?" 

«  Even  SQ." 

"  Then  thus.  I  cannot  but  suspect 
that  this  same  Dame  Neville  is  or  was  a 
beauty,  whom  you,  grave  Sir,  first  wooed, 
and  then  deserted,  under  circumstances 
which  might,  but  for  the  evil  conse« 
quences  to  your  godson  and  other  dear 
and  virtuous  connections,  have  justified 
B   6 
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her  brother  in  commending  a  small 
sample  of  steel  to  your  heart,  or  an  ounce 
or  two  of  lead  to  your  skull." 

"  Your  words  inspire  emotion  to  which 
no  language  can  do  justice.  There  was, 
indeed,  one  being  whom  from  a  fatal 
error  —  " 

"  I  thought  if  you  brushed  up  your 
memory  a  bit  you  would  remember  her. 
Yes,  these  fatal  errors,  as  we  moral  folks 
tenderly  call  our  vices,  will  occur.  Even 
I  have  had  an  error  or  two  in  my  time.'* 

**  My  error,  Sir,  was  of  the  head.  It 
was  cruel  calumny  that  caused  deser- 
tion.'* 

"  In  my  case,  it  was  cruel  desertion 
caused  calumny." 

"  The  sufferer  has  long  been  dead. 
Sol  believe — so  I  know. — Yes,  I  saw  the 
corpse  myself —  I  saw  the  poor  guileless 
heart  which  I  rashly  believed  the  seat  of 
the  foulest  perfidy.     But  if —  if  it  were 
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possible !  No,  no,  —  that  cannot  be. 
Yet  who  in  this  wide  world  but  Emma 
could  so  reproach  P' 

"  Sir/'  said  James,  becoming  more 
serious  as  he  remarked  the  extreme 
agitation  of  Challoner,  "  you  appear 
distressed.     I  repent  my  hght  speech.*' 

"  I  must  instantly  terminate  the  dread- 
ful wonder,  I  can  hardly  call  it  doubt 
which  tears  my  bosom.  But  this  tor- 
turing  curiosity  shall  at  once  be  satis- 
fied." 

"  Stay,"  cried  James ;  "  let  me  beg 
of  you  to  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the 
exhausted  state  in  which  this  poor  female 
remains.  After  witnessing  the  fearful 
agitation  which  she  has  already  sus- 
tained this  day,  I  would  entreat  you  not 
to  doom  her  to  a  new  shock  by  present- 
ing yourself  so  soon." 

"  Your  interference  is  humane  and 
rational  5  but  I  cannot  now  be  swayed 
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from  my  purpose.     I  cannot   admit  of 
pause/' 

"  But  for  a  single  day." 

**  Not  for  a  single  hour.  No  ;  if  indeed 
the  being  against  whom  I  have  sinned, 
still  survives — if  she  should  be  found  in 
the  helpless  sufferer  whom  I  have  seen,  I 
would  not  lose  one  moment  in  humbling 
myself  before  her  for  all  that  kings  could 
proffer.  Yet  should  I  tremble  while  ap- 
proaching the  virtuous  martyr  whose  spi- 
rit I  have  long  since  judged  to  be  at  rest, 
and  whose  voice,  borne  on  the  breeze  of 
midnight,  has  often  filled  my  ear  with 
whispers  of  religious  hope,  that  in  another 
world  we  might  meet  free  from,  and  for- 
getful of,  the  impurities  of  this.  If  she 
survives,  I  know  not  how  I  can  sustain 
the  shame  of  presenting  myself  before 
her, — yet  still  less  how  to  endure  the  joy 
of  knowing  she  lives.'* 

*^  Since   this   is   your  determination, 
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at  least  permit  me  to  precede  you,  and 
apprize  Dame  Neville  of  your  coming, 
that  she  may  be  in  some  measure  pre- 
pared." 

"  To  this  I  will  not  object.  But  be 
speedy,  for  I  am  urged  on  by  no  com- 
mon impulse.  Happen  what  may,  1 
must,  I  will  have  this  doubt  set  at  rest." 

James  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  the 
cottage  of  Dame  Neville.  He  found  the 
object  of  his  search  pale  and  ahnost  life- 
less. But  the  tidings  of  which  he  was 
the  bearer  were  such  as  even  in  her 
then  exhausted  state  were  not  to  be  re- 
ceived with  calmness.  It  were  super- 
fluous to  dilate  on  the  sighs,  the  throbs, 
the  exclamations,  which  followed,  or 
to  picture  the  trembling  expectation 
with  which  she  beheld  the  approach  of 
Challoner.  His  feelings  it  were  still 
more  difficult  to  pourtray,  when  with  as 
much  astonishment  as  if  he  beheld  one 
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risen  from  the  dead,  he  retraced  features 
which  he  had  not  hoped  to  gaze  upon 
again;  and  sobbing,  owned  in  speech 
less  prostration,  that  it  was  really  Emma 
at  whose  feet  he  knelt. 
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CHAP.   II. 


Ah !  think  not  Time  can  ever 
My  soul  from  thine  dissever. 


French  Melodies. 

The  scene  which  immediately  followed, 
whatever  it  might  be  to  witness,  it  would 
not  be  very  edifying  minutely  to  describe. 
Where  emotion  supersedes  speech,  the 
vocabulary  of  appropriate  words  is  soon 
exhausted,  and  repetition  becomes  in- 
evitable. 

We  shall  pass  over  the  mingled  sensa- 
tions of  pain  and  pleasure,  of  exultation 
and  regret,  attendant  on  the  first  recog- 
nition, and  content  ourselves  with  giving 
the  substance  of  what  passed  when  the 
minds  of  Challoner  and  Emma  had  re- 
gained something  of  their  natural  tone, 
and  were  capable  of  communicating  their 
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thoughts,  and  comparing  their  recol- 
lections. 

The  task  which  Challoner  had  first  to 
perform,  was  to  detail  the  circumstances 
of  the  fatal  imposition  practised  upon 
him  by  Sophia.  His  narrative  was  list- 
ened to  with  grief  and  amazement,  but 
the  reproaches  which  he  bestow^ed  on  his 
own  credulity  were  not  echoed  by  Emma. 
She  wondered  not,  that  being  so  deceiv- 
ed, his  conduct  had  been  what  she  had 
mourned. 

Though  fault  from  the  troubles  and 
vicissitudes  of  the  day,  Emma  recounted 
her  history.  After  Challoner  had  re- 
proached her  falsehood  and  retired,  on 
the  night  af  the  massacre,  she  remained 
in  the  apartment  where  he  had  seen  her* 
It  chanced  that  her  sister,  who  had  been 
secreted  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  in- 
formed of  the  visit  which  the  rioters  had 
paid  to  the  house  in  which  her  infant  was 
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left.  Maternal  apprehension  lifted  her 
above  all  personal  fear,  and  she  decided 
on  returning  to  snatch  the  child  from 
danger.  This  she  fondly  persuaded  her- 
self might  be  accomphshed,  by  taking  it 
into  her  own  care.  The  representations 
made  against  it  were  not  attended  to> 
and  she  hastened  to  Emma.  The  state 
in  which  Mrs.  Raymond  found  her  sister, 
Challoner  being  just  departed,  was  cer- 
tainly not  such  as  could  encourage  a  hope 
that  in  her  the  infant  would  find  a  very 
capable  protector.  She  believed  that 
terror  had  bereft  Emma  of  her  reason. 
The  wildness  of  her  manner,  and  the  in- 
coherent character  of  her  replies,  justi- 
fied such  a  belief,  and,  confirmed  in  her 
resolution,  Mrs.  Raymond  retreated, 
carrying  Albert  in  her  arms. 

She  was  accompanied  by  her  husband, 
and  both  agreed,  that  their  only  chance 
of  escape  was  to  fly  from  the  dreadful 
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scene  with  all  practicable  expedition. 
This  unfortunate  resolution  they  at- 
tempted to  carry  into  execution.  The 
consequences  were  most  fatal.  Attacked 
on  their  road,  the  husband  perished,  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  defend  his  wife  and  child. 
The  infatuated  men  whose  violence  thus 
prevailed,  were  too  fearfully  misled  to 
respect  the  claim  which  humanity  would 
advance  on  behalf  of  the  other  sex. 
The  destruction  of  both  mother  and 
child  was  decreed.  Beneath  their  skeins 
the  former  instantly  perished,  and  the 
child  was  supposed  to  have  received  his 
death  wound  before  the  assassins  retired. 
Mrs.  Raymond  strongly  resembled  her 
sister.  Their  features  and  complexion 
were  the  same,  and  Challoner,  when  he 
looked  on  the  corpse,  had  no  doubt  that 
he  gazed  on  the  remains  of  Emma. 
Had  he  been  in  a  state  to  bestow  the 
most  careful  examination  on  the  ghastly 
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object,  he  could  scarcely  have  discovered 
any  difference  for  which  death,  under 
such  circumstances,  would  not  more  than 
account.  The  child  whose  dress  and 
countenance  he  at  once  identified,  con- 
vinced him  that  the  mangled  form  could 
be  no  other  than  that  of  the  fair  one,  in 
whose  keeping  he  had  so  recently  seen  it. 
Distracted  by  the  losses  she  had  sus- 
tained from  the  death  and  desertion  of 
those  who  were  all  the  world  to  her, 
Emma  was  for  a  season  incapable  of 
forming  any  plan  for  the  regulation  of 
her  future  conduct.  The  baseness  and 
cruelty  of  Challoner  were  strongly  in- 
sisted upon  by  Sophia,  whose  object  it 
was,  to  perpetuate  the  separation  which 
she  had  caused.  Emma  could  never  dis- 
tinctly understand  why  Challoner  acted 
as  he  did,  but  that  he  had  reproached 
and  left  her  at  the  most  awful  moment 
of  her   life,    could   not  be   questioned. 
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She  did  not  encourage  the  harsh  speeches 
in  which  Sophia  was  disposed  to  indulge, 
but  she  had  no  means  of  proving  that 
they  could  not  with  justice  be  applied  to 
Challoner. 

Emma  remained  in  Ireland  some 
months,  after  the  catastrophe  which  had 
so  deeply  affected  her,  but  at  length 
came  under  the  care  of  her  grandmother 
to  England.  She  had  been  resident  in 
in  London  but  a  short  period,  when  she 
met  the  servant  of  Thorpe  with  Albert 
in  her  arms.  She  was  instantly  struck 
with  the  astonishing  resemblance  which 
the  infant  thus  encountered,  bore  to  the 
former  object  of  her  care  and  all  but 
maternal  fondness. 

Emma  was  induced  to  watch  the  ser- 
vant home,  and  subsequently  to  hover 
about  Thorpe's  garden,  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  the  babe  whose  image  was  inces- 
santly present  to  her  mind. 
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And  as  every  new  view  but  more 
strongly  impressed  her  with  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  likeness,  it  made  her  more  and 
more  anxious  to  look  on  the  only  face 
which  she  could  contemplate  with  in^ 
terest.  The  melancholy  thoughts  which 
grew  on  this  luxury  she  was  content  to 
indulge,  for  sorrow  had  such  entire  pos- 
session of  her  heart,  that  she  had  no 
disposition  to  invite  the  return  of^  com- 
fort, i 

Desiring  to  escape  observation,  she 
varied  her  appearance,  and  sometimes 
went  masked  to  the  place  where  she  hoped 
to  see  Albert.  This  was  no  uncommon 
practice  of  that  day,  but  her  manner  was 
more  remarkable  than  her  dress.  She 
attracted  the  notice  of  persons  in  the 
service  of  Thorpe,  and  subsequently  that 
of  Thorpe  himself,  being  mistaken  for 
another,  who  had  noticed  his  tulips. 
Bis   affairs   became   embarrassed,  —  the 
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tulips  which  he  had  hoped  would  event- 
ually retrieve  past  miscarriages  failed;  his 
mind  grew  weaker  as  his  fortune  got 
low,  and  it  was  then  that  he  began  to 
countenance  the  idea  that  he  was  pur- 
sued by  witchcraft,  and  judged  the  female 
so  often  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  garden  could  be  no  other  than  the 
witch. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  practice  of 
speculating,  or  gambling  in  the  name  of 
tiiUjfS,    made  Thorpe   think   of  retiring 
with    what    remained    of  his   property, 
which    he   endeavoured  to  improve   by 
farming.      With   this  purpose  he  esta- 
blished himself  at  R-edburn.      The  only 
gratification  which   Emma  sought  was, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  that  of  occa- 
sionally looking  on  Albert,    and  she  in 
consequence  took  measures  for  informing 
herself  whither  Thorpe  was  gone.     Her 
grandmother  had  paid   the  debt  of  na- 
20 
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ture  ;  her  cousin  had  become  Lady  Mait- 
land,  and  as  little  cordiality  subsisted 
between  them,  Emma  having  nothing  to 
induce  her  to  remain  in  the  metropolis, 
decided  on  removing  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  St.  Albans. 

Grief,  if  it  had  changed  her  from  what 
she  was,  had  not  so  far  dimmed  the  lus- 
tre of  her  beauty,  but  she  was  still 
exposed  to  occasional  notice  from  the 
other  sex.  To  avoid  this,  she  adopted 
a  style  of  dress  which  gave  her  the  ap- 
pearance of  age. 

And  besides  having  this  object  in  view, 
as  Emma  was  sensible  that  in  former  years 
she  had  been  noticed  by  Thorpe,  and 
those  in  his  service,  though  she  was  not 
aware  of  the  suspicions  which  he  had 
conceived,  she  was  willing  to  avoid  be- 
ing recognized  by  them.  The  change 
which  she  thus  effected  in  her  attire  an- 
swered her  purpose  for  a  long  time,  and 

VOL.  HI.  c 
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she  was  enabled  to  live  in  the  obscurity 
she  coveted,  enjoying  the  occasional 
satisfaction  of  looking  on  the  child  of 
her  sister. 

When  she  had  I'emained  in  Hertford- 
shire several  years,  she  found  that  atten- 
tion was  directed  towards  her,  from 
which  she  would  gladly  have  been  ex- 
empted. This,  however,  only  took  the 
shape  of  jeers  at  the  old  maid  as  she 
passed  along,  and  though  not  plea- 
sant, disturbed  her  but  little.  The  re- 
moval of  Albert  to  Yorkshire  was  the 
signal  for  her  to  do  the  same ;  but,  anti- 
cipating that  he  would  again  be  resident 
at  Redburn,  she  did  not  give  up  the 
rural  home  which  she  had  secured  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  when  that  to  which 
she  had  looked  forward  occurred,  thither 
she  returned. 

As  she  pursued  her  narrative,  Chal- 
loner  listened  with  equal  satisfaction  and 
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regret.  He  marked  with  sorrow  the 
coincidence  which  had  convinced  Thorpe 
that  a  cruel  being,  possessed  of  super- 
human  power,  watched  his  footsteps,  but 
rejoiced  that  he  could  terminate  the 
alarms  which  Thorpe  had  known,  by 
explaining  the  real  cause  of  his  being 
thus  followed. 

She  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  cir- 
cumstances through  which  she  had  be- 
come more  acquainted  with  Albert. 
Deeply  interested  in  his  welfare,  she 
spoke  with  admiration  of  his  humane 
conduct  and  ingenuous  carriage.  She  had 
almost  believed  that  he  could  be  no  other 
than  the  child  formerly  so  dear  to  her. 
More  than  once  she  had  been  on  the 
point  of  making  enquiries  which  would 
have  set  tins  question  at  rest.  Albert 
sometimes  spoke  of  obligations  heaped 
upon  him  by  a  kind  benefactor.  But  on 
the  subject  of  his  birth  and  future  for- 
c  2 
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tunes,  and  on  these  alone,  she  had  found 
him  studiously  reserved.  There  were 
moments  in  which  she  could  not  help 
believing  what  she  wished,  and  the  hope 
was  so  sweet,  that  she  feared  to  risk 
losing  the  dear  delusion,  for  the  chance 
of  converting  it  into  certainty. 

Challoner  could  now  understand  what 
Lady  Maitland  had  meant,  when  she  told 
that  he  had  been  deceived,  where  to 
him  it  had  appeared  that  deceit  was  im- 
possible. He  doubted  not,  that  she  had 
wished  to  inform  him,  that  he  had  mis- 
taken the  remains  of  Mrs.  Raymond  for 
those  of  Emma,  who  still  survived. 

He  listened,  without  venturing  to  in- 
terrupt the  speaker  by  making  one  re- 
mark, or  offering  a  single  question,  till 
she  came  to  express  her  hopes  and  doubts 
respecting  Albert.  Then  he  could  re- 
frain no  longer. 

**  Be  your  doubts  no  more,''  he   ex^ 
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claimed.  "  In  Albert  you  really  see  the 
object  of  your  virtuous  care,  — the  guilt- 
less cause  of  my  unkindness.  I  have 
heard  your  praise  of  him  with  sincere 
satisfaction,  and  the  purest  joy  fills  my 
heart,  while  I  add,  that  all  reports  concur 
in  describing  him  such  as  you  believe, 
such  as  I  could  wish  him  to  be.  Even 
in  its  severest  wrath,  providence  reserved 
one  blessing  for  us,  by  rendering  me  the 
instrument  of  saving  him  from  death.  I 
regi^et  to  add,  believing  him  the  repre- 
sentative of  perfidy,  where  I  ought  not 
to  have  judged  that  aught  but  spotless 
truth  could  dwell,  for  many  years  I  would 
not  look  on  him." 

**  But  you  protected  him,  and  this, 
abused  as  you  have  been,  was  an  act  of 
generous  magnanimity  not  unworthy  the 
inhabitant  of  a  better  world." 

**  Oh  Emma  1  do  not  flatter  one  who 
dared  not  to  hope  that  you  could  ever 
c  3 
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forgive.  This  object  of  our  united  care 
shall,  1  trust,  soon  appear  before  you. 
But  be  firm.  He  is  in  the  path  of  glory, 
and  death  may  mar  the  fond  hope.  How- 
ever should  even  this  chance,  we  shall 
have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  he 
fell  in  a  good  cause.  But  better  things 
may  be  looked  for,  and  I  feel  persuaded, 
that  he  will  one  day  rank  among  the  trium- 
phant vindicators  of  an  oppressed  nation, 
and  an  exiled  monarch." 

The  pale  countenance  of  Emma,  and 
the  low  tone  in  which  she  attempted  to 
reply,  admonished  Challoner  that  he 
ought  not  unnecessarily  to  prolong  their 
interview.  He  expressed  a  hope  that  she 
would  accept  of  such  protection  as  it 
might  be  in  his  power  to  offer.  What- 
ever his  own  fate  might  be,  he  doubted 
not  she  might  rest  in  safety  where  Albert 
had  so  long  resided  5  for  the  explanation 
he   could   now  give   of  what  had   dis- 
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turbed  Thorpe,  he  was  persuaded  would 
be  most  welcome,  and  would  make  him 
anxious  to  atone  for  the  injustice  of  his 
suspicions.  This  he  proposed  to  ascer- 
tain forthwith,  and  return  ;  but  Emma 
suggested  that  some  delay  w^ould  be  de- 
sirable, as  her  harassed  mind  and  shat- 
tered frame  claimed  repose.  It  was  finally 
agreed,  that  he  should  not  return  till  the 
following  evening.  He  deemed  it  neces- 
sary, for  her  sake  as  well  as  for  his  own, 
to  avoid  observation  as  much  as  possible, 
for  he  was  not  without  fears,  that  if  his 
designs  should  be  discovered,  any  one 
known  to  be  immediately  under  his  pro- 
tection might  be  pursued  as  a  party  to 
them,  though  ignorant  of  their  existence. 
"  Farewell,*'  he  cried,  while  he  pressed 
her  hand  to  his  lips.  "  At  twilight  to- 
morrow expect  me.  In  the  interim,  mine 
shall  be  the  task  of  considering  where  you 
may  abide  secure  from  persecution  and 
c  4 
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suspicion.  We  have  known  affliction, 
Emma,  but  oh !  it  will  be  sweet,  should 
favouring  Heaven  permit,  in  days  yet 
to  come,  to  retrace  the  history  of  our 
affliction,  compare  our  sorrows,  and  re- 
call the  images  of  those  once  known  and 
beloved.  This  will  shed  an  unhoped-for 
brightness  on  approaching  age ;  and  if 
denied  to  be  the  partner  of  your  destiny 
in  our  youth,  it  will  be  consolation,  it 
will  be  rapture,  to  watch  over  your 
comforts  in  advanced  life,  and  attend 
your  steps  (if  more  were  not  permitted) 
with  a  brother's  love.'* 
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CHAP.  III. 

Matthew  Hopkins  went  on  searching  and  swimming 
the  poor  creatures,  till  some  gentlemen,  out  of  indignation 
at  the  barbarity,  took  him,  and  tied  his  own  thumbs  and 
toes  as  he  used  to  tie  others,  and  when  he  was  put  into 
the  water,  he  himself  swam  as  they  did.  This  cleared  the 
country  of  him. 

Hutchinson. 

Still  trembling  with  emotion,  Chal- 
loner  departed.  As  he  approached  the 
spot  where  the  brutal  Witch-finder  had 
proudly  attended  to  erhibit  his  skill,  he 
shuddered  for  the  sevei  ties  which  Emma 
had  endured,  while,  with  boundless  exult- 
ation, he  acknowledged  the  merciful  dis- 
pensation which  had  enabled  him  to  &tep 
between  her  and  destruction* 

**  You  look  sad,  my  master,  as  though 

it  broke  your  heart  to  think  that  a  witch 

s^iould  escape  detection,**  cried  a  man 

who  presented  himself,  bearing  a  wand 

c  5 
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in  his  hand,  and  wrapped  up  in  a  black 
cloak,  over  which  a  white  beard  de- 
scended. 

Challoner  had  no  recollection  of  having 
seen  this  person  before.  He  coldly  re- 
plied, 

'*  Be  my  sorrows  what  they  may,  at 
least  they  are  my  own,  and  you  can  have 
no  right  to  interfere  with  them." 

"  For  the  most  part,  you  will  find  them 
a  very  secure  property.  Few  robbers 
will  desire  to  cheat  you  of  them,  or  seek 
to  pick  your  pocket  of  a  single  grief  j  so 
you  need  not  bury  them,  (unless  in  the 
case  of  a  dead  wife,)  as  is  now  the  mode 
with  those  who  retain  any  thing  else." 

The  easy  familiarity  of  the  man  called 
Challoner  to  look  at  him  more  closely 
than  he  had  previously  done.  His  scru- 
tiny called  forth  a  hearty  laugh,  and  this 
enabled  him  to  recognize  James  Thorpe. 

**  S'life,  as  old    Lowen  would    say," 
SO 
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exclaimed  James,  "  for  the  old  boy  can- 
not get  rid  of  that  very  poor  substitute  for 
a  damme  j  but  I  must  be  no  bad  actor 
to  have  cozened  you,  from  whom  I  parted 
so  lately.  I  thought  this  venerable 
beard,  and  these  eye-brows,  would  puz- 
zle my  Solomon  of  a  father,  for  he  is  a 
wise  father  who  knows  his  own  child  ; 
but  I  really  expected  that  you  would 
be  one  too  many  for  me.  O !  this  is 
rare  :  and  now  my  very  good  god-father, 
as  I  judge  you  have  been  playing  tragi-co- 
medy  yonder,  you  shall  see  a  droll  here." 

"  I  am  not  fit  for  such  indul- 
gence. Your  antics^  which  might  be 
pleasant  to  another,  will  not  harmonise 
with  my  feelings.*' 

"  Nay,    but   J   think   they   will,    for 
know,    I   am  about  to  perform  a  very 
grave  task,  and  an  act  of  justice  which  I 
think  you  will  not  disapprove.'* 
c  6 
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"  I  wish  to  disapprove  of  no  act  of 
justice." 

"  Why  then,  you  will  laugh  to  know 
that  I  come  thus  in  masquerade,  to  teach 
that  wily  old  serpent,  Matthew  Hopkins, 
a  lesson  which  he  shall  remember  to  the 
last  hour  of  his  devil-hunting,  woman- 
torturing  existence.  With  two  or  three 
honest  fellows  near  me,  decked  out  in 
this  precious  clothing,  borrowed  from 
the  tiring-room  of  a  barn,  in  which  Tom 
Green  has  engaged  to  play  a  droll  at 
Dunstable,  we  have  charged  Matt.  Hop- 
kins with  being  a  wizard,  pretended  that 
we  had  authority  to  subject  him  to  the 
ordeal  by  water,  and  are  just  going  to 
give  him  a  right  good  ducking,  so  soon 
as  my  father,  and  a  few  of  his  friends  and 
admirers,  who  on  various  pretences  have 
been  drawn  this  way,  arrive  to  witness 
the  experiment." 
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*'  But  will  not  they  rescue  him  from 
your  hands  ?*' 

"  No ;  for  we  are  supposed  to  be  a 
commission  direct  from  London,  to  try 
this  question,  and  I  am  a  learned 
doctor,  just  come  from  the  deserts  of 
Arabia,  and  the  wilds  of  Siberia,  brimful 
of  infernal  knowledge,  to  ascertain  if 
this  great  Witch-Finder  owe  not  his  won- 
derful success  to  his  own  influence  with 
the  devil.  My  two  sturdy  accomplices 
have  got  him  tight,  and  now  come  the 
audience  of  our  comedy." 

While  he  spoke,  Challoner  saw  at  a 
short  distance  the  Witch-Finder,  not  in 
all  the  pomp  of  the  morning,  but  shrink, 
ing  from  the  grasp  of  those  who  detained 
him,  asserting  his  innocence,  and  im- 
ploring mercy  in  the  same  breath. 

"  Peace,  good  Master  Sham  Discove- 
rer,'* cried  James,  disguising  his  voice,  and 
assuming  a  pompous  declamatory  tonej 
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"  The  devil  and  you  have  been  playing  a 
right  merry  game,  and  little,  I  trow,  did 
you  dream  that  one  was  coming  from  a 
distant  land,  who  should  convict  you  of 
being  what  you  fain  would  have  good 
people  believe,  you  lived  but  to  punish." 

"  Worthy  Sir,"  cried  Hopkins,  in  a 
wheedlingstrain,**in  thisyou  are  deceived 
by  evil  report,  and  truth  and  reason  teach 
that  small  cause  can  there  be  to  suspect 
a  male  of  such  misdoings." 

"  Indeed !  oh,  then  I  have  much  to 
learn.  To  my  humble  thinking,  there  is 
more  reason  for  hunting  down  the  wizard 
than  the  witch.  For,  says  not  that  godly 
preacher  of  the  word  at  Great  Staughton, 
the  pious  John  Gaule,  that  the  male 
witch  is  worse  than  the  female,  for 
though  she  may  be  more  envious  and 
malicious,  yet  he  has  abused  the  abler 
and  nobler  sex." 

"  But  is  it  not  known,  by  reason  that 
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Satan,  as  the  Serpent,  did  originally  cor- 
rupt the  first  of  woman-kind,  that  that 
sex  has  been  ever  since,  in  a  peculiar  de- 
gree, prone  to  do  his  bidding  ?" 

"  It  is  not  so.  That  is  but  a  false 
gossiping  conclusion  set  forth  by  mere 
pretenders  to  the  art  of  witch-finding, 
like  you.  Truth  and  reason  declare  that 
witches  are  little  likely  to  be  so  malig- 
nant as  wizards ;  and  for  this  simple,  all- 
sufficient  reason,  that  as  woman  was  ori- 
ginally fashioned  out  of  one  rib  of  man, 
she  has  but  in  that  proportion  the  frail- 
ties to  which  man  is  liable.  But  come, 
prepare  for  search." 

"  Tarry  yet  awhile,  for  I  would  ex- 
plain.  From  my  infancy  upwards  I  have 
borne  divers  moles  on  my  back,  and 
moreover  a  nail  by  evil  chance  wounded 
me  to-day,  being  fixed  at  the  end  of  a 
stick,  in*order  to  urge  forward  the  cow." 

Mark  you,"  cried  James,  turning  with 
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an  air  of  triiiinph  to  the  spectators,  "  how 
this  detected  cheat  begins  to  cry  out. 
Well  he  knows  that  I  shall  presently  dis- 
cover his  marks;  therefore  begins  he  to 
say  he  has  had  marks  from  his  infancy, 
and  he  has  been  wounded.  He  deems 
that  he  has  very  simpletons  to  deal  with- 
al. Tell  me,  Master  Biscoverer-for-ihe 
generaUhenefit,  how  you  happened  to 
leave  this  limb,  of  a  waxen  form,  pre- 
tended to  be  found  in  yonder  cottage 
in  the  first  field  you  crossed  this  morn- 
ing, when  you  carried  your  cloak  rolled 
up  under  your  arm  ?" 

Hopkins  looked  ruefully  at  the  waxen 
fragment  which  James  displayed,  and 
returned  no  direet  answer.  *'  I  am  be- 
trayed," he  at  length  said ;  "  evil  men 
conspire  to  work  ray  downfall.'* 

"  Nay,  you  are  betrayed  by  your  own 
evil  doings.  It  may  be  indeed  that  an 
ill-paid  journeyman  has  confessed  to  save 
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himself,  and  made  known  that  you  are 
what  I  have  named  you.  But  hasten, 
friends,  and  make  search." 

**  Believe  not  the  villain,"  cried  Hop- 
kins. <*  He  has  spoken  lies.  The  figure 
he  himself  cast,  and  it  was  his." 

"  So  then  you  are  caught !  Mark  you 
that,  good  neighbours;  he  tells  that  the 
figure  was  made  by  one  of  his  company. 
Now  attend  to  the  conclusion  :  we  shall 
have  more  discoveries  anon.  Begin  the 
search,  I  say." 

And  those  to  whose  custody  the  Witch- 
finder  had  been  given,  bared  his  back 
with  great  expedition.  James  approached 
and  affected  to  examine  the  appearances 
with  great  care. 

''  Oh  !  oh  !  "  bawled  the  inspector, 
«  these  be  moles,  be  they?  and  natural 
marks  ?  Are  they  so  ?  1  will  undertake 
to  prove  that  they  are  but  Devil's 
doinojs.     This  shall  be  made  clear  to  all, 
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for  if  these  be  natural,  the  accused  shall 
not,  when  flogged  with  a  bunch  of  nettles, 
be  sad  and  sore,  and  will  neither  writhe 
nor  roar,  because  that  he  knows  his  now 
innocence/* 

"  I  pray  you  put  me  not  to  such  tor- 
ture,"  Hopkins  whimpered,  **  for  wizard 
I  am  none." 

**  Denial  is  one  proof  of  the  fact," 
James  remarked,  fully  resolved  to  turn 
every  thing  that  Hopkins  might  say  to 
that  point  which  would  further  his  own 
scheme.  "  And,  moreover,  observe  that 
this  confirms  what  King  James  declared 
in  his  book  on  <  Demonology,'  that  *  daily 
experience  proves  how  loth  they  are  to 
confess,  without  torture,  which  witnesses 
their  guiltiness/  " 

Then  were  the  nettles  applied  to  the 
back  of  Matthew  Hopkins,  and  laid  on 
with  such  judgment,  that,  without  any 
apparent  violence,  the  Witch-finder  was 
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subjected  to  intolerable  pain.  His  cries 
for  mercy  served  but  to  call  forth  new 
mockeries. 

"  The  devil,"  cried  the  tormentor, 
«*  shall  now  know,  in  the  person  of  his 
agent,  the  virtue  of  these  simples,  which 
I  have  culled  from  the  field  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  that  brawny  back." 

"  Cease,  I  pray,"  shrieked  Hopkins. 

**  Nay,  continue  your  dance,  for  al- 
though your  music  be  not  quite  so  soft 
as  that  of  David's  harp  might  be,  it  is 
not  discordant  in  pious  ears.  Cease,  in- 
deed !  Marry,  this  is  not  half  the  tor- 
ture you  ought  to  know.  For  your  sake 
I  would  we  had  that  gentle  instrument, 
the  Duke  of  Ea:eter^s  daughter  at  hand, 
which  was  so  fitly  used  on  divers  occa- 
sions in  former  times. 

The  pleasure  of  seeing  the  nettles  thus 
applied,  induced  James  to  continue  the 
operation  till  the  person  of  the  Witch- 
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discoverer  exhibited  a  most  swollen 
and  dismal  spectacle.  James  thought  it 
prudent  to  bring  that  part  of  the  cere- 
mony to  a  conclusion.  He  next  ordered 
his  hands  and  feet  to  be  tied,  as  those  of 
the  supposed  witch  had  been  in  the  fore- 
noon of  that  day  ;  and  begrudging  him 
even  a  moment's  respite  from  insult, 
while  this  was  being  done  the  pretended 
Doctor  held  forth. 

**  Now,  good  people  all,  you  see  what  a 
contemptible  thing  the  devil's  agent  is, 
w^hen  he  is  found  out.  I  trow,  he  and 
old  Satan  thought  of  fighting  under  false 
colours  for  many  many  years  together. 
Men  who  have  eyes,  look  in  that  fellow^'s 
face,  and  tell  if  you  see  not  where  the 
forehead  has  been  scratched  by  old 
Lucifer,  that  the  mark  of  the  beast  might 
be  thereon  imprinted  ;  though,  truth  to 
say,  I  marvel  this  was  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  wearer  of   such  a  jack-ass 
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countenance    as   this   must  have   been 
from  the  very  original." 

Hopkins  looked  sorrowfully  round, 
when,  bound  hand  and  foot,  he  found 
himself  on  the  brink  of  the  river.  He 
called  for  help,  but  no  one  proffered 
assistance.  Some  of  the  party  there  as- 
sembled, which  was  by  no  means  nume- 
rous, believed  that  the  accusations  pre- 
ferred by  James  were  not  unfounded ; 
and  others,  who  were  sceptical,  had  little 
objection  to  see  an  experiment  tried  on 
him,  which  but  a  few  hours  before  they 
had  seen  him  advocate  as  the  necessary 
and  humane  auxiliary  of  justice. 

The  signal  being  given,  the  helpless 
Witch-finder  was  lifted  from  the  ground, 
and  without  more  ceremony  than  would 
have  beea  used  in  acting  a  like  part  by 
a  condemned  dog,  he  was  soused  in  the 
water.  He  sunk;  but  the  trepidation 
which  had  come  over  him  was  so  great, 
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that  he  lost  all  presence  of  mind;  and,  in- 
capable of  holding  his  breath  under  the 
water,  struggled  as  desperately  to  reach 
the  surface,  and  to  remain  there,  as  if  no 
peril  but  that  of  drowning  had  menaced 
him. 

Restrained  as  his  hands  and  legs  were, 
he  was  unable  to  swim  in  the  common 
way.  It  was  only  by  throwing  himself 
on  his  back,  that  he  could  give  that  ex- 
tension to  his  limbs  and  frame,  which 
brought  a  sufficient  body  of  water  under 
him  to  save  him  from  risk  of  instanta- 
neous death.  But  it  was  resorting  to  this 
action  or  position  which  had  been  sup- 
posed to  prove  guilt.  Innocence  so  en- 
thralled, was  not  expected  successfully  to 
strive  ;  but  though  it  was  acknowledged, 
that  the  devil  was  sure  to  desert  the  party 
on  trial,  the  water  itself,  many  people  who 
passed  for  learned  in  these  matters  de- 
clared, would  obstinately  refuse  to  receive 
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into  its  bosom,  a  wretch  by  whom  the 
baptismal  water  had  been  sinfully  thrown 
ofj;  which  was  one  of  the  preliminaries 
in  a  treaty  with  Satan. 

When  the  spectators  beheld  the  Witch- 
finder  actually  swimming,  some  raised  an 
exclamation  of  surprise,  and  some  ap- 
peared disposed  to  betake  themselves  to 
flight. 

"  Look,  neighbours,  how  he  swims ! 
No  duck  could  deal  with  the  water  bet- 
ter;'* shouted  James.  "O!  never  fear 
for  him,  he  was  not  born  to  be  drowned. 
Here's  a  pretty  Witch-iinder  for  you  1" 

Hopkins  had  by  this  time  struggled  to 
one  side  of  the  stream,  and  now  rested 
against  the  bank.  Looking  most  pitifully 
on  his  tormentor,  he  very  pathetically 
repeated  the  touching  expressions  of 
«Helpl"  and  ** Mercy!" 

"  Help  \'*  returned  James,  **  you  shall 
have.     I  will  help  you  out  of  the  water, 
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and  if  your  garments  are  somewhat  wet, 
never  fret  about  that,  for  both  you  and 
them  shall  presently  be  hung  up  to  dry." 

"  Mercy !''  repeated  the  terrified  Hop- 
kins. 

"  Or  if  this  seem  but  cold  comfort," 
James  proceeded,  **  ere  long,  perhaps, 
we  may  light  a  fire  to  warm  you,  for  by 
all  accounts  a  wizard  will  burn  quite  as 
well  as  a  witch." 

Hopkins  was  then  taken  from  the 
water.  James  looked  on  the  dejected 
wretch  with  feelings  of  unmixed  satisfac- 
tion, while  he  saw  him  trembling  with 
cold  and  terror,  looking  wildly  round  to 
know  what  next  was  to  be  done.  He 
deemed  it  wise,  however,  to  bring  his  part 
in  this  drama  to  an  end.  Among  the  by- 
standers, he  perceived  a  constable  of  St. 
Albans,  and  was  afraid  this  person  might 
know  that  no  application  had  been  made 
to  the  magistrates  of  the  nature  of  that 
21 
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on  which  he  had  pretended  to  act.  He 
therefore  made  a  signal  for  his  asso- 
ciates to  retreat,  and  then,  with  great 
gravity,  addressing  his  own  father,  con- 
jured him  to  be  faithful  to  the  trust 
about  to  be  reposed  in  him,  as  in  consi- 
deration of  the  pious  hatred  which  he 
was  known  to  entertain  for  all  connected 
with  witchcraft,  to  his  custody  he  would 
give  the  wretched  offender,  while  he  re- 
ported to  the  magistrates  the  result  of  the 
ordeal,  and  demanded  that  proper  officers 
should  be  sent  to  take  charge  of  the  wi- 
zard, and  conduct  him  to  a  fit  place 
of  execution. 

James  then  retreated  in  the  direction 
of  St.  Albans.  He  had  not  quite  reached 
the  abbey,  when  he  stepped  into  a  barn 
which  had  before  served  him  for  a  dress- 
ing-room, and  threw  off  his  official  dig- 
nity, and  the  dress  which  he  had  worn. 
Leaving  his  discarded  garments  in  the 
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care  of  Green  and  Robert,  who  were  his 
assistants  in  the  work  which  he  had  just 
performed,  he  now  with  a  stare  of  amaze- 
ment presented  himself  to  the  groupe  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  shivering  Witch- 
Finder  remained.  He  expressed  bound- 
less astonishment  at  what  he  saw,  and  as 
the  expected  officers  did  not  make  their  ap- 
pearance, he  advised  his  father  to  take  the 
supposed  wizard  towards  Redburn,  while 
he  made  known  this  arrangement  at  St. 
Albans. 

Thorpe  was  so  struck  by  what  had 
occurred,  and  the  situation  in  which  he 
stood  was  so  singular,  that  he  knew  not 
what  to  do  with  Hopkins,  whom  he  had 
reverenced  for  his  superior  sagacity  and 
piety  in  the  morning,  but  whose  failure 
had  been  so  singularly  complete.  Anxi- 
ous to  get  home  himself,  and  solicited  by 
Hopkins  to  prefer  Redburn  to  St.  Albans, 
he  at  length  decided  on  complying  with 
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the  recommendation  of  his  son,  who  de- 
clared he  had  seen  some  of  the  party  by 
whom  Hopkins  had  been  brought  to  the 
ordeal,  already  on  their  way  to  Redburn, 
and  thence  concluded  that  it  was  there 
the  accused  was  expected  to  be  found. 

James  did  not  go  to  Redburn  till  the 
evening.  Arriving  there,  he  ascertained 
that  the  trick  was  undiscovered.  He 
wished  now  to  get  rid  of  Hopkins,  to  pre- 
vent enquiry,  and  with  this  purpose  in- 
tending to  frighten  him  as  he  had  done 
the  astrologer  Lilly,  he  presented  himself 
with  a  joyful  countenance. 

**  No  doubt,"  said  he,  "you  have  con- 
vinced my  father  that  you  are  no  wizard. 
I,  at  all  events,  am  quite  satisfied  of  that, 
and  having  seen  those  by  whom  you 
were  tried  to-day,  have  nearly  convinced 
them  of  the  same.'* 

"  Indeed !"  cried  old  Thorpe, 

**  I  am  marvellously  beholden  to  you, 
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most  feeling  young  gentleman/'  said 
Hopkins. 

**  I  have  told  them/*  James  resumed, 
"  that  it  was  the  buoyant  nature  of 
your  doublet  which  caused  you  to 
swim.'* 

"  And  so  it  was  in  some  measure." 

"  I  know  it,  and  this  I  pressed  on 
them,  till,  at  length,  at  my  moving  re- 
presentation, even  their  hard  hearts  were 
melted  and  moved  to  compassion." 

^'  And  what  said  they,  kind  Sir  ?" 

"  Why,  at  the  last,  but  this  cost  much, 
importunity,  they  kindly  consented  to 
regard  the  question  as  undecided,  and  to 
grant  you  the  benefit  of  a  new  trial  to- 
morrow." 

"  A  new  trial ! — a  new  trial  by  ordeal!" 
exclaimed  the  terrified  wretch. 

**  Even  so.  But  I  have  a  plan  shall 
set  all  right.  I  have  brought  home  a 
sheet  of  lead  which  I  will  lend  you  to  put 
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iiext  your  skin.  Wear  this,  and  I  warrant 
you  sink.  Now,  when  you  have  been  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  up  you  shall  come 
again,  and  though  seemingly  dead,  there 
is  a  man  in  this  vicinity  who  will  soon 
bring  you  to  life  j  so  have  no  care  about 
the  matter." 

This  expedient  was  not  quite  so  con- 
soling as  James  seemed  to  expect  it 
would  be.  Matthew  Hopkins  had  no 
taste  for  drowning,  even  to  establish  his 
innocence,  and  with  a  prospect  of  being 
brought  to  life  again.  On  this  subject 
he  grew  very  pathetic  in  the  course  of 
the  evening  when  he  found  himself  alone 
with  James.  The  Witch-finder  mentioned 
escape,  and  James  professed  all  readiness 
to  assist  him.  But  he  could  not  retire 
by  the  front  as  the  door  was  watched ; 
nor  by  the  back  without  being  seen  by 
the  domestics.  There  was  indeed  the 
end  window,  which  was  that  of  the  room 
D  3 
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in  which  Hopkins  had  slept,  but  then  a 
broad  muddy  ditch  ran  beneath  it,  which 
had  been  dug  to  drain  the  kitchen  and 
serve  as  a  cesspool.  Hopkins  heeded 
not  this.  Rather  than  be  exposed  to 
another  touch  of  those  tortures  which  he 
had  been  in  the  daily  habit  of  inflicting 
on  others,  he  would  encounter  minor 
inconveniences  with  alacrity  and  grati- 
tude. 

At  eleven  o'clock  James,  according  to 
appointment,  gave  a  signal  from  the  gar- 
den that  the  coast  was  clear.  The  Witch- 
finder  had  impatiently  waited  for  it, 
and  promptly  answered  it.  He  dropped 
from  the  window  and  found  himself  in 
the  ditch.  James  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  with  some  difficulty,  for  laughter  had 
nearly  deprived  him  of  all  his  strength, 
extricated  him  from  the  mud,  and  then 
directed  him  to  a  low  part  of  the  fence, 
over  which  he  easily  passed.    Here,  how- 
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ever,  Matthew  Hopkins  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  meet  with  Green  and  Robert, 
each  being  provided  with  a  whip.  He 
knew  his  tormentors,  and  fled  with  all 
the  speed  he  could  exert.  They  pursued, 
and  unsparingly  used  the  instruments 
with  which  they  were  provided.  The 
inflicted  stripes  provoked  an  exertion 
which  fairly  left  them  behind,  but  not 
till  they  had  imprinted  on  his  back  a 
very  legible  record  of  the  estimation  in 
which  he  had  been  held  at  Redburn. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Why  to  this  hour 
Have  wind  and  fortune  thus  defenced  my  breath. 
That  I  should  live  to  see  this  doleful  day  ? 

GORBODUC, 

C  HALL  ONER  did  not  immediately  return 
to  his  home.  He  had  witnessed,  and 
with  no  very  afflicting  sensations  of  pity, 
the  first  part  of  the  punishment  inflicted 
on  the  Witch-finder,  and  wandered, 
without  any  object  or  determination,  ab- 
sorbed in  reflections  suggested  by  the 
events  of  the  day.  He  lamented  the  past, 
but  he  exulted  in  the  reflection  that  it 
had  been  his  good  fortune  to  save  the 
persecuted  Emma  from  the  murder  which 
was  about  to  be  perpetrated  by  the  vil- 
lain Hopkins.  A  thousand  questions  oc- 
curred to  him  which  he  wished  to  ask. 
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and  often  forgetting  what  had  been 
agreed  upon,  he  turned  towards  Emma's 
cottage  with  the  intention  of  soliciting  a 
new  interview. 

Thus  occupied,  he  heeded  not  how 
time  sped.  The  coming  of  night  was 
unnoticed,  and  it  was  almost  twelve 
o'clock  before  he  directed  his  steps  to- 
wards home.  He  passed  from  the  abbey- 
yard,  to  which  he  had  unconsciously 
strayed,  and  was  thoughtfully  walking 
towards  Redburn,  about  midway  between 
that  place  and  St.  Albans,  when  he  was 
met  by  a  man  who,  on  seeming  to  recog- 
nize him,  started,  went  back  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  again  advancing,  passed 
him  with  the  utmost  speed  he  could 
use. 

Challoner  resumed  his  former  strain  of 
reflections,  and  slowly  walked  on  to  Red- 
burn.      He  was  approaching  the  cottage 
in  which  he  had  resided  of  late,  when  he 
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met  Robert,  who  was  travelling  as  fast  as 
the  person  he  had  lately  passed. 

"  O !  Sir,"  he  cried,  "  I  am  glad  to  find 
you,  and  alone/' 

"Why  this  haste?"  Challoner  de- 
manded. "  What  has  chanced  ?" 

"  That  I  do  not  know,  only  that  it  is 
something  bad." 

<<  In  what  way  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell,  but  perhaps  you  may 
guess  when  I  mention  that  here  is  one 
who  says  he  is  concerned  for  Mr.  Best." 

"  Did  he  say  any  thing  more  ?" 

«'  Yes,  he  told  me  to  run  and  seek  you 
with  all  dispatch,  and  to  tell,  if  I  found 
you  alone,  that  it  was  an  affair  of  life 
and  death,  on  which  he  came ;  but  if  I 
found  you  in  company,  I  was  only  to 
whisper  the  name  of  Mr.  Best,*' 

"  And  was  that  the  cause  of  your  run- 
ning  this  way  ?" 

"It  was.    He  has  but    this    moment 
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arrived,  and  as  you  were  from  home,  I 
had  it  in  my  mind  to  ask  for  you  at 
Thorpe's." 

'*  This  is  strange!"  said  Challoner, 
speaking  to  himself  j  "  and  where  is  the 
person  ?" 

"I  left  him  in  the  cottage,  but 
he  seemed  so  impatient,  that  I 
doubt  if  he  is  still  there.  In  case  he 
should  be  away  before  you  came,  he  par- 
ticularly desired  me  to  mention  that  you 
ought  to  lose  no  time  in  securing  your 
brown-thread  and  following  him." 

«*  This  is  more  than  ever  mysterious !" 
Challoner  remarked ;  "  something  must 
indeed  have  occurred.  Saddle  the  horses, 
and  come  to  me  the  moment  they  are 
ready." 

"  This  I  will  do,  Sir ;  but  I  must  go  to 
St.  Albans   for  them.      Believing   that 
you  would  wish  to  ride  thence  to  Red- 
burn,  I  took  them  there  when  you  went 
d6 
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out  this  morning.  But  I  will  soon  fetch 
them,  with  a  cloak  of  your  honour's,  which 
was  forgotten  when  you  last  halted  there 
for  a  night/* 

And  without  waiting  for  further  in- 
structions, Robert  went  on  his  errand. 
Challoner  turned  towards  the  cottage, 
and  had  just  reached  it  when  he  saw  the 
person  whose  arrival  had  been  so  unex- 
pectedly announced,  issuing  from  it. 

*^  Stay,'*  cried  Challoner,  "  whoever 
you  are  ?" 

"  Away  !**  replied  a  voice,  which  was 
instantly,  recognised  as  that  of  Bentiey, 
to  whom  Albert  had  been  dispatched. 
"  Away  with  me  direct,  for  time  is  not 
to  be  lost  if  we  would  live." 

"  Stay  one  moment,  and  tell  me  why 
you  are  here,  and  in  such  breathless 
haste." 

"  Because  discovery  has  taken  place. 
Though  you  are  the  cause  of  the  miscar- 
riage, yet  knowing  your  truth  and  honour. 
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I  would  not  seek  my  own  safety  without 
tirst  apprising  you  of  the  treachery 
which  has  ruined  us.'* 

**  Of  what  do  you  speak  ?  You  name 
miscarriage  caused  by  me,  and  trea- 
chery  1  How  can  our  plans  have  been 
discovered?  —  Tell  me  this,  but  first, — 
say  where  is  the  youth? — where  is  Al- 
bert ?  —  is  he  safe  ?"  On  no  point  is  my 
heart  more  anxious  than  this.  Does  he 
remain  at  large  ?" 

"He  does.  I  lament  that  it  is  so. 
That   same  youth   is  the  cause   of  our 


ruin." 


"  You  alarm  me.     Can  imprudence  on 
his  part,"  — 

**  Spare  the  question.  No  ;  there  is  no 
imprudence  in  the  case,  but  the  most  sor- 
did policy  has  dictated  to  him  the  viJest 
treachery  of  which  ingratitude  is  capa- 
ble." 
.  "  To  you  ?" 
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"  To  you,  his  preserver  and  friend.** 

"  It  cannot  be.  His  heart  is  true  to 
virtue.  I  may  have  been  rash  in  trusting 
one  so  young,  but  his  worth  more  than 
compensates  for  his  lack  of  years." 

*'  You  fondly  deceive  yourself.  That 
villain  has  betrayed  your  confidence." 

<<  Impossible." 

"  Trust  me,  I  would  not  venture  this 
assertion  in  a  case  where  incredulity 
itself  could  doubt.  The  favourable 
opinion  which  I  had  formed  of  him 
has  been  for  some  weeks  on  the  decline. 
His  inquisitive  disposition,  incessantly  at 
work  to  worm  out  new  secrets,  disgusted 
me  J  but  he  had  been  so  far  trusted  by 
you,  that  I  could  not  v/ithhold  what,  un- 
der other  circumstances,  should  not  have 
been  revealed." 

*'  This  fault,"  said  Challoner,  "if  such 
it  ought  to  be  considered,  has  its  origin 
in  zeal.  He  could  not  abuse  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  him." 
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"  Is  that  your  conviction  ?" 

"  It  is/' 

•*  Then  tell  me ;  did  you  write  a  letter 
desiring  me  to  communicate  a  list  of  all 
the  men  of  note,  wealth,  and  importance, 
seemingly  in  the  interest  of  the  present 
government,  who  would,  on  the  appointed 
signal  being  given,  come  over  to  us  ?'* 

''  Never." 

"  Yet  such  a  letter  has  he  brought  to 
me.  I  wondered  at  the  request,  and 
determined  only  to  communicate  with 
you  personally  on  the  subject  of  it. 
Other  circumstances  precluded  me  from 
immediately  seeking  you,  but  no  day, 
no  hour,  has  he  lost  for  endeavouring  to 
procure  this  information,  for  your  satis- 
faction, as  he  pretended." 

*'  I  am  all  astonishment." 

**  But,  to  remove  your  doubts,  hear 
what  has  chanced  this  night.  Being 
fixed  to  see  you,  yet  deeming  it  prudent 
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to  conceal  this  resolve  from  Albert,  I 
affected  illness,  and  went  to  bed  early. 
Then  rising  I  left  my  home,  having  pre- 
viously taken  care  to  have  a  horse  waiting 
for  me  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile 
from  it.  I  was  passing  with  cautious 
and  noiseless  step,  when  I  heard  a  whis- 
per, or  rather  murmur,  and  perceived  two 
men  at  some  distance  in  close  conver- 
sation. A  providential  suspicion  came 
to  me.  I  desired  to  know  who  these 
were,  and  falling  flat  on  the  grass,  — for 
this  was  in  a  field,  —  I  approached  them 
on  my  hands  and  knees,  but  with  so 
gentle  a  movement  that  my  form  could 
not  be  observed  by  them.'' 

"  And  what  resulted  ?" 

*<  I  soon  distinguished  the  subdued 
tones  of  Albert,  and  heard  my  own  name. 
I  drew  still  nearer  to  them,  till  the  whole 
scope  of  their  conversation  came  to  my 
ears." 
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**  And  did  you  hear  aught  that  could 
justify  your  present  suspicions?" 

"  I  heard  the  villain  to  whom  you  have 
been  more  than  a  father,  as  I  know  from 
his  own  lips,  —  I  heard  him  exulting  in 
the  success  with  which  he  had  dived  into 
our  most  secret  affairs.  —  I  heard  him 
speak  of  papers  from  Challoner,  of  which 
he  had  possessed  himself." 

"  Could  Albert  act  thus  ?"  exclaimed 
Challoner  in  agonizing  wonder.  **  Could 
he  act  so  base  a  part  by  the  man  who 
preserved,  and  the  friend  who  loved 
him !" 

**  I  further  heard  him  say,  that  since 
he  had  drawn  from  me  nearly  all  that  I 
could  have  to  communicate,  it  was  now 
time  to  lime  the  birds,  who  were  tarrying 
to  be  taken." 

"  Did  he  go  that  length  ?  Oh,  Sir, 
you  must  be  in  error.  You  cannot  have 
heard  aright." 
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"  Now,"  cried  Bentley,  "  I  desire  you 
to  bear  in  mind  that  no  time  should  be 
lost.  This  moment  you  ought  to  fly. 
Mount  your  horse  and  with  me.  I  dare 
not  seek  the  outports  forthwith,  for  they 
will  strait  be  looked  to.  I  purpose  going 
to  Warwickshire,  thence  to  Oxford,  asd 
finally,  by  circuitous  routes  to  London, 
where  concealment  may  be  most  practi- 
cable.    Will  you  be  my  companion  ?" 

"  1  know  not  what  to  resolve.  But 
let  not  my  indecision  endanger  you. 
By  accident,  I  have  no  animal  on  which 
I  can  mount  forthwith,  and  would  not 
detain  you." 

**  Truly,  the  danger  is  pressing." 
**  I  am  beholden  to  you  for  this  kind 
caution,  but  cannot  instantly  act  upon 
it." 

"  But  what  do  you  intend  ?" 
"  At  all  events,  when  enabled  to  d^ 
so,   I    will  try  to    baffle    my    pursuers 
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for  this  night  at  least,  come  what  may 
to-morrow.  But  I  would  have  you 
leave  me.  I  am  beginning  to  be  known 
in  these  parts,  and  my  presence  may  lead 
to  your  recognition.  Pass  forward  toward 
Dunstable,  and  there,  should  no  mishap 
prevent,  I  will  rejoin  you." 

Bentley  was  too  much  operated  upon 
by  the  sense  of  danger  to  need  pressing 
on  this  point,  and  he  accordingly  re- 
mounted and  took  his  departure. 

Disgusted  and  afflicted  beyond  mea- 
sure, Challoner  sorrowfully  revolved  in 
his  mind  the  history  of  that  day,  and 
of  his  past  life.  He  sighed  with  bitter 
anguish  for  the  cause  of  his  present  agita- 
tion, images  of  hope,  and  of  comfort, 
had  begun  to  insinuate  themselves  where 
all  had  long  been  darkness  and  despond- 
ency. The  orphan  whom  he  had  pro- 
tected was  proved  to  be  not  the  offspring 
of  falsehood,  and  Emma  lived  to  enjoy 
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the  promise  of  Albert's  youth.  He  re- 
called with  affliction  the  language  which 
but  a  few  hours  before  he  had  held  to 
Emma  on  the  subject  of  Albert's  perfec- 
tions, and  full  as  his  heart  was  before,  it 
sustained  an  additional  pang  from  the 
anticipation  of  the  sorrow  which  his 
baseness  would  inflict  upon  her. 

Starting  from  these  mournful  reflec- 
tions, he  judged  that  Robert  must  be 
almost  at  hand  with  the  horses.  He 
heard  the  trampling  of  their  hoofs,  as 
he  believed,  and  hastily  collecting  a  few 
scattered  papers,  and  taking  from  a  small 
bureau  the  little  cash  which  he  had 
at  hand,  he  passed  from  the  cottage 
to  mount  without  loss  of  time,  but  had 
scarcely  reached  the  threshold  when  he 
found  himself  in  the  hands  of  strangers, 
who  announced  to  him  that  he  was  their 
prisoner. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Sacred  innocence ! 
That  when  thou  fear'st  art  dreadful. 

Chapman. 

1  HE  pain,  the  terror,  and  the  surprise 
which  Emma  had  experienced  in  the 
course  of  one  eventful  day,  nearly  over- 
whelmed the  feeble  sufferer.  But  satisfac- 
tion prevailed  in  her  mind.  Though  for 
her  those  days  were  passed  in  which  she 
could  know  the  wild  agitation  of  love, 
she  recalled  with  joy  the  justification 
which  she  had  heard  from  the  lips  of 
Challoner;  and  to  learn  that  Albert  was 
the  offspring  of  a  fondly  beloved  sister, 
yielded  the  purest  delight.  If  her 
constitution  seemed  at  first  to  sink  be- 
neath the  shock,  a  few  hours  of  repose 
recalled  her  strength,  and  gave  her  that 
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mental  relief,  for  which,  but  a  few  days 
before,  it  would  have  seemed  madness  to 
hope. 

As  she  retraced  the  history  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  she  dwelt  with  peculiar 
exultation  on  the  fortunate  circumstance 
of  her  having  met  and  recognized  Albert 
as  she  had  done.  That  he  had  been 
saved  by  Challoner,  was  a  subject  of 
grateful  reflection,  and  the  unmeasured 
praises  of  which  he  had  been  the  subject 
went  to  her  heart.  She  offered  a  tribute 
of  devout  gratitude  to  Heaven,  and  when 
memory  pictured  the  sister,  the  affection- 
ate companion  of  her  youth,  and  the 
husband  who  had  unhappily  perished  in 
her  defence,  a  glow  of  unearthly  rapture 
filled  her  bosom,  while  apostrophising 
the  departed,  she  thus  poured  forth  its 
generous  overflowings :  — 

"  Gentle  spirits,  called  too  soon  from 
earth  by  the  murderer's  bloody  deed,  if 
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from  the  heaven  in  which  you  repose  it 
is  permitted  that  immortals  may  still 
behold  those  whom  they  loved  on  earth, 
now  look  on  the  joy  which  animates 
your  Emma,  and  let  its  pure  source,  the 
virtues,  and  the  safety  of  your  once  un- 
protected infant,  serve  even  to  augment 
the  bliss  of  the  just  made  perfect/* 

Such  thoughts  were  incessantly  pre- 
sent to  her  mind,  and  as  the  day 
which  followed  the  important  discovery 
wore  away,  she  looked  forward  with 
joyful  impatience  to  the  moment  when 
Challoner  might  gratify  her  ears  with 
further  information  respecting  Albert's 
past  life,  present  situation,  and  future 
prospects.  / 

The  sun  had  sunk,  and  twilight  had 
arrived,  but  as  yet  Challoner  appeared 
not.  She  applauded  the  prudence  which 
restrained  him  from  rashly  exposing  him- 
self to  observation,  but  she  felt  the  time 
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mental  relief,  for  which,  but  a  few  days 
before,  it  would  have  seemed  madness  to 
hope. 

As  she  retraced  the  history  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  she  dwelt  with  peculiar 
exultation  on  the  fortunate  circumstance 
of  her  having  met  and  recognized  Albert 
as  she  had  done.  That  he  had  been 
saved  by  Challoner,  was  a  subject  of 
grateful  reflection,  and  the  unmeasured 
praises  of  which  he  had  been  the  subject 
went  to  her  heart.  She  offered  a  tribute 
of  devout  gratitude  to  Heaven,  and  when 
memory  pictured  the  sister,  the  affection- 
ate companion  of  her  youth,  and  the 
husband  who  had  unhappily  perished  in 
her  defence,  a  glow  of  unearthly  rapture 
filled  her  bosom,  while  apostrophising 
the  departed,  she  thus  poured  forth  its 
generous  overflowings  :  — 

"  Gentle  spirits,  called  too  soon  from 
earth  by  the  murderer's  bloody  deed,  if 
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from  the  heaven  in  which  you  repose  it 
is  permitted  that  immortals  may  still 
behold  those  whom  they  loved  on  earth, 
now  look  on  the  joy  which  animates 
your  Emma,  and  let  its  pure  source,  the 
virtues,  and  the  safety  of  your  once  un- 
protected infant,  serve  even  to  augment 
the  bliss  of  the  just  made  perfect." 

Such  thoughts  were  incessantly  pre- 
sent to  her  mind,  and  as  the  day 
which  followed  the  important  discovery 
wore  away,  she  looked  forward  with 
joyful  impatience  to  the  moment  when 
Challoner  might  gratify  her  ears  with 
further  information  respecting  Albert's 
past  life,  present  situation,  and  future 
prospects. 

The  sun  had  sunk,  and  twilight  had 
arrived,  but  as  yet  Challoner  appeared 
not.  She  applauded  the  prudence  which 
restrained  him  from  rashly  exposing  him- 
self to  observation,  but  she  felt  the  time 
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hang  heavy.  She  thought  of  patiencejr 
and  wished  to  avail  herself  of  its  eon- 
soling  ministry,  but  could  not  repress  an 
uneasy  sense  of  expectation,  occasionally 
broken  in  upon  by  wild  conjecture^  and 
imperfectly  defined  alarm. 

In  vain  she  expected  — iii  vain  she 
listened  —  in  vain  she  often  looked  from 
her  dwelling,  }n  the  hope  of  discover- 
ing that  the  promise  made  was  about 
to  be  realized.  No  sound  announced 
a  coming  visitor,  andher  eyes  vainly 
sought  to  pierce  the  dense  gloom  which 
night  had  thrown  over  creation,  to 
discover  the  coming  Challoner. 

Thus  passed  several  hours,  without 
bringing  the  slightest  relief  or  explana- 
tion. On  a  sudden  she  thought  she  per- 
ceived that  some  one  drew  near.  But 
she  had  so  repeatedly  been  for  a  moment 
deceived,  that  she  now  doubted.  She 
listened,  but  all  was  silent.  Again  she 
heard  some  one.     A  pause  occurred  as  if 
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the  party  who  drew  near  had  halted  to 
reconnoitre.  She  once  more  heard  a 
lingering  footstep,  and  recognising  the 
caution  of  Challoner,  with  palpitating 
heart  she  unclosed  the  door.  Emma 
then  saw  the  figure  she  had  expected 
to  see,  and  no  fear  —  no  misgiving  re- 
mained. 

"  You  may  enter  without  dread,"  she 
said,  addressing  herself  to  the  visitor. 
**  My  woman  has  long  been  at  rest,  and 
there  is  no  chance  of  your  being  ob- 
served by  any  one  who  ever  heard  the 
name  of  Challoner." 

No  answer  was  returned.  She  re- 
tired before  the  person  who  now  entered, 
and  cautiously  secured  the  door.  Then 
turning  towards  the  light,  he  broke 
silence,  while  Emma  in  strange  confusion, 
and  with  indescribable  dismay,  perceived 
that  it  was  not  he  whom  she  expected, 
but  the  stern  —  the  indurated  Johnson. 
E  2 
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''  It  is  not  Challoner,"  he  coldly  an- 
swered, "  who  now  visits  you." 

Starting  with  horror,  as  wild,  as  terrible, 
as  if  the  fiend  with  whom  she  had  been 
suspected  of  communing  had  suddenly 
presented  himself  to  her  view,  Emma 
could  not  repress  a  cry  of  amazement 
and  alarm. 

"  Peace,"  cried  Johnson.  "  Your  ex- 
clamation may  bring  death  to  another, 
but  can  afford  no  safety  to  you." 

"  What  would  you  here  ?"  she  en- 
quired. "  Why  have  you  sought  this 
scene  of  persecution  at  this  hour  ?" 

"  Why  should  I  not  seek  it  as  well  as 
Challoner,  whom  you  expected  would  be 
your  guest  at  this  hour  ?" 

"  What  is  my  offence,"  demanded 
Emma,  "  that  I  am  still  to  be  pursued 
by  violence  ?" 

"  None  has  been  used  ;  but  right  well 
you  know  that  the  reasons  which  urge 
14 
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xne  to  seek  you,  would  justify  the  vio- 
lence you  anticipate." 

"  I  know  of  nought  that  can  justify 
your  pursuing  a  calumniated,  unprotected 
being  like  myself." 

"  That  is  false.  Nay,  never  aiiect 
surprise,  for  your  dissemblings  cannot 
mislead  me.  I  say,  it  is  false  that  you 
know  of  nothing  which  can  justify  my 
conduct." 

'*  Sacred  truth  has  governed  my 
speech,"  Emma  replied.  *'  I  repeat  the 
declaration." 

"  Then  you  repeat  the  falsehood,  for 
is  not  self-defence  justifiable  ?" 

*«  And  have  I  attacked  you  ?" 

*'  No,  but  the  time,  many  believe,  is 
fast  approaching,  when  you  may  have  it 
in  your  power  to  do  this  with  security, 
and  I,  should  it  be  my  fortune  to  escape 
death  as  a  regicide,  may  perish  by  your 
means  in  another  character." 
E  S 
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<<  That  the  moment  is  near  at  hand 
when  justice  may  demand  your  life,  I 
will  not  pronounce  to  be  unlikely,  for  a 
God  of  justice  lives,  and  the  measure  of 
your  iniquity  seems  already  more  than 
full/' 

"  Beware  then  how  you  risk  its  further 
overflow/* 

"  I  do  not  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  your  caution." 

"  Ambiguity  is  not  my  object,  and 
reproach  me  with  what  else  you  nmy,  at 
least  you  shall  not  have  to  accuse  me 
of  failing  to  deal  ingenuously  by  you. 
There  are  men  who  tread  the  path  of 
blood  with  a  faltering  and  an  unsteady 
step,  and  these,  when  a  life  has  fallen  by 
their  means,  grow  startlish.  The  weak 
terrors  which  come  over  them  for  the 
past,  so  far  despoil  them  of  their  original 
resolution,    that   they   lack    courage   to 
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istrike  a  further  blow,  to  secure  them- 
selves against  future  chances." 

"  I  know  there  are  men  who  are  sus- 
ceptible of  pity  and  remorse,  and,  alas ! 
that  it  should  be  so  I  I  well  believe  that 
jou  are  not  of  them." 

"  In  this  your  reason  is  perfect,  and 
shall  not  be  impeached.  Most  true  it  is, 
that  I  am  not  one  of  the  tame  fools  who 
shrink  with  terror  from  the  hue  of  their 
own  hands,  when  stained  with  the  blood 
of  those  whom  reason  or  vengeance  have 
demanded  should  be  sacrificed.  My  soul 
has  been  made  too  familiar  with  what 
others  name  horrors,  to  be  awed  by  the 
baby  terrors  which  come  over  common 
minds.  With  me  conscience  approves 
-what  prudence  dictates." 

**  This  horrid  preface  is,  I  doubt  not, 
to  introduce  the  declaration,  that  pru- 
dence dictates  a  new  crime  to  conceal 
former  atrocities." 

E    4i 
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"  Had  that  been  my  purpose,  I  had 
not  wasted  time  in  the  telling  of  it.  You 
could  die,  without  being  instructed  in 
the  motives  of  him  who  put  you  to  death; 
and  if  it  had  been  my  resolve  to  termi- 
nate your  existence,  from  my  weapon, 
and  not  from  my  tongue,  it  is  more  than 
probable  you  would  have  learned  my 
intent." 

"  I  know  not  how  to  believe  aught 
that  comes  from  those  lips.'* 

"  Then  you  might  spare  your  inter- 
rogatories on  the  subject  of  my  designs." 

"  Had  there  been  an  alternative,  my 
speech  would  unquestionably  not  have 
been  addressed  to  you." 

"  There  is  an  alternative,  —  silence. 
What  I  say  will  be  supported  by  such 
actions,  that,  without  changing  your 
opinion  of  my  character,  you  shall  not 
long  remain  in  suspense.  Believing,  as 
I  do,  that  my  motions  are  watched,  your 
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safety  I  consider  in  some  degree  iden- 
tified with  my  own.  Your  death,  after 
what  has  recently  chanced,  might  cause 
enquiries,  which,  through  the  folly  and 
failure  of  one  agent  in  my  pay,  might 
afiect  me.  I  therefore  doubt  the  policy 
of  taking  that  security,  which  otherwise 
it  might  not  be  unreasonable  to  exact 
for  your  future  silence. 

'**  Then  if  murder  be  not  your  errand, 
why  are  you  here  ?" 

"  To  tell  you,  that  though  you  may 
yet  live,  you  must  live  where  I  direct, 
and  as  I  shall  desire.*' 

''  What  mean  you  ?" 

"  Much  good,  if  you  are  what  you 
seem.  You  shall  be  lodged  in  my  own 
house,  where  all  things  needful  will  be  at 
your  command.  Ample  grounds  will  af- 
ford all  the  pleasures  of  luxurious  soli- 
tude, but  thence  you  must  never  depart, 
at  least  not  till  I  shall  be  satisfied  that 
E  5 
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the  danger  which  I  now  contemplate  is 
at  an  end,  and  that  Charles  Stuart  can 
no  longer  hope  to  reign  in  England.'* 

"  Could  I  believe  you  sincere,  I  would 
not  accept  your  offer.  —  No,  for  all  that 
wealth  and  power  could  bestow  I  would 
not  rest  in  any  abode  where  my  eyes 
must  be  daily  offended  by  the  view  of 
the  fiend  in  human  shape  now  before 
me.'* 

"  Nay,  if  you  leave  me  no  chance  of 
safety,  but  that  which  your  being  dis- 
missed from  life  may  afibrd,  the  risk 
must  be  braved  which  I  would  fain 
avoid." 

*«  Be  your  resolve  what  it  may,  mine  is 
not  to  be  shaken.'' 

"  Reflect,  mad,  foolish  woman." 

*«  1  do,  and  reflection  confirms  me  in 
the  decision  which  I  have  avowed. 
Better  it  is  to  perish  here  at  once,  than 
to  be  dragged  by  a  monster  to  his  den. 
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there  to  be  tortured  during  his  pleasure, 
and  crushed  when  the  last  outrage  can 
be  perpetrated  with  safety.'' 

"  Why  then  you  rush  upon  your  fate, 
and  invite  destruction." 

«<  Reflect,  mad,  foolish  man  !  it  is 
now  my  turn  to  caution  ;  reflect  on  the 
consequences  of  the  act  you  meditate.'^ 

"  I  brave  them  all.  No  superstitious 
qualm  can  arrest  my  hand,  by  idly  whis- 
pering that  self-defence  is  crime." 

"  Not  to  your  conscience  would  1 
make  appeal ;  no,  that  I  too  well  know 
is  callous.  I  apply  myself  but  to  youi* 
fears." 

*«  My  fears  !" 

"  Yes,  man  of  blood,  to  your  fears.  You 
see  in  me  a  feeble,  defenceless  woman, 
on  whom  you  can  securely  trample,  as 
you  believe.  I  am  defenceless,  and  you 
can  annihilate  me  in  a  moment.  But 
tremble  for  the  consequences ;  not  in  a 
e6 
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future  State,  but  in  this  world,  for  my 
fall  may  bring  vengeance  on  you." 

«*  Vain  threat !" 

"  The  threat  is  not  vain.  Listen  while 
1  unfold  to  you  how  the  deed  you  would 
commit  to  secure  yourself  from  just  pu- 
nishment for  former  guilt,  will  produce 
the  discovery  you  dread.  What  you  can 
ill  comprehend  will  happen :  that  same 
former  guilt  shall  rise  up  against  you  in 
proof  of  your  new  crime.** 

*'  Poor  dreamer  !  Is  it  by  such  inven- 
tions you  think  to  turn  me  from  my  pur- 
pose ?" 

"It  is  you  who  dream,  and  not  I. 
Listen — Awake,  and  tremble.  Though 
in  me  you  may  extinguish  oral  testimony 
of  your  murderous  doings,  placed  in  safer 
hands,  the  record  of  them  will  still  sur- 
vive." 

"  The  record !" 

"  Yes,  in  undying  characters.  It  ex- 
'    14 
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ists  as  traced  by  that  cruel  hand.  By 
yourself  shall  you  stand  condemned. 
Whenever  awful  justice  shall  re-ascend 
her  sacred  seat,  then,  although  1  am  add- 
ed to  the  number  of  your  victims,  then 
look  to  see  the  damning  proof  brought 
forward,  and  recognise  yourself  as  your 
accuser,  while  you  behold,  displayed  in 
the  broad  face  of  day, — The  Bloody 
Bond  r 

Johnson  started  with  indescribable  con- 
sternation. His  eyes  seemed  straining 
to  leave  their  sockets,  while  his  ideas,  too 
numerous  for  utterance,  vainly  struggled 
for  speech,  and  his  incoherent  expres- 
sions told,  that,  though  willing  to  dissem- 
ble, to  conceal  the  terror  which  had  been 
inspired  by  the  words  of  Emma  was  not  in 
his  power. 

*'  Tis  false — false,  I  say.  It  is  lost. — 
It  cannot  be  — where  is  it? — give  it  up — 
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what  mean  you — what — ^what !  Bloody 
Bond?'' 

"  I  mean  that  horrid  instrument  which 
you  and  other  congregating  fiends  in- 
duced the  dupes  of  your  delusions  to 
join  with  yourselves  in  evil  hour,  to  sign 
and  subscribe  with  blood, — your  own  pol- 
luted blood  ;  to  make  the  brutal  resolve, 
which  bound  you  to  war  against  the  very 
name  of  England,  more  terrifically  bind- 
ing." 

"It  is  not  —  it  cannot  be  true!  No 
such  bond  exists !" 

"  So  you  have  hoped,  but  on  that 
night  of  crime,  to  me  the  source  of  un- 
numbered woes,  the  fatal  document 
was  dropped  by  you  or  some  of  your 
murderous  associates,  in  that  habitation 
which  you  invaded,  as  now  you  invade 
this,  to  menace  me  with  vengeance  and 
death." 

"  Would   the   threat    had   been   exe-^ 
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cuted !  But  where  has  the  instrument 
you  pretend  to  have  possessed  been  pre- 
served ?'' 

"  In  my  care.  Through  all  the  sad 
changes  which  I  have  since  known, 
that  has  been  kept  in  safety.  A  wonder 
working  Providence  has  preserved  it,  to 
make  it,  so  I  believe,  the  means  of  giv- 
ing your  atrocities  their  final  and  ap- 
propriate punishment." 

"  Give  me  the  paper.  Give  that  paper 
to  me,  or  never  shall  the  morning  light 
fall  on  those  eyes  again." 

"  Wretched  homicide  !  — Strike  the 
blow.  .Could  I  be  moved  to  change  my 
resolution  by  the  fear  of  violence,  it  is 
not  in  my  power  to  comply  with  your 
demand.  As  I  first  told,  the  paper  is  in 
safer  hands.  Dying,  it  shall  be  consola- 
tion to  know  that  my  death  will  be  the 
signal  for  the  production  of  the  docu- 
ment you  want,  which  will  so  far  deve- 
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lope  the  strong  reasons  which  prompt 
you  to  aim  at  my  destruction,  that  sus- 
picion must  fall  on  you,  and  swift  con- 
viction will  follow." 

"  I  will  not  leave  this  hovel  till  I  have 
the  bond.  You  have  not  parted  with 
it.'' 

"  Suspect  me  if  you  please  of  false- 
hood like  your  own,  but  the  injurious 
thought  will  not  produce  the  object  of 
your  anxiety.  When  another  died  in  my 
attire,  I  doubted  not  but  the  steel  which 
struck  her  heart  was  aimed  at  mine,  and 
then  it  was  I  gave  the  important  docu- 
ment to  one  who  will  not  fail  to  produce 
it,  pursuant  to  my  request,  when  he  shall 
learn  that  I  am  no  more.  Yes,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "  the  generous  Albert  will  not 
fail  to  avenge  the  sufferer  whom  it  may 
not  be  in  his  power  to  save." 

"  Albert, — Albert!" — he  exclaimed, 
and   a  burst  of  hysterical   laughter  fol- 
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lowed.  "  Was  it  to  Albert  the  paper  was 
entrusted  ? — Nay,  then  I  breathe  again." 
Johnson's  first  thought  was  instantly 
to  retreat.  He  hastily  unfastened  the 
door,  and  was  about  to  retire.  He  pro- 
posed hastening  to  demand  the  bond 
from  his  prisoner,  but  then  he  paused  in 
doubt  how  to  act  by  Emma.  His  in- 
censed look  told  that  he  contemplated 
instant  violence,  but  he  checked  him- 
self, and  mentally  turned  over  the  means 
which  he  possessed  of  compelling  her  to 
accompany  him.  He  remained  unde- 
cided, when  his  attention  was  called  to  a 
sound  without.  The  gate  of  the  cottage 
garden  had  been  shut,  and  he  heard  some 
one  between  that  and  the  dwelling. 
Wild  alarm  came  over  him,  and  with  all 
the  unreasoning  precipitation  of  coward 
guilt,  he  rushed  forth  to  seek  for  safety 
in  flight  and  darkness. 
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CHAP.     VI. 

Strange  sights  do  struggle  in  my  restless  thoughts. 

Dr.  H.  More. 

We  resume  the  narrative  of  what  passed 
at  Enfield.  After  his  last  speech  to 
Albert,  Johnson  waited  not  for  an  an- 
swer, but  quitted  the  room  with  an  ex- 
pression of  countenance  which  told  that  he 
fully  meant  to  execute  the  threats  which 
he  had  breathed,  if  the  means  of  doing 
so  were  his.  He  left  Albert  in  a  state  of 
mind  infinitely  more  wretched  than  that 
which  he  had  previously  known.  Before 
he  thought  his  misfortunes  scarcely  capa- 
ble of  aggravation.  Now  he  proved,  that 
the  situation  which  those  unused  to  pain 
regard  as  one  of  supreme  misery,  subse- 
quent affliction  can  force  the  sufferer  to 
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look  back  upon  as  one  of  comparative 
comfort. 

He  had  hitherto  lamented,  with  shame 
and  sorrow,  that  his  own  imprudence  had 
fatally  ensnared  him,  and  had  trembled 
at  the  thought,  that  Challoner,  ignorant 
of  his  fate,  might  fall  into  some  error 
which  would  lead  to  serious  conse- 
quences. But  he  was  tortured  almost  to 
madness,  when  he  recalled  the  fiendlike 
exultation  with  which  Johnson  had  an- 
nounced to  him  that  an  impostor  was  at 
that  moment  representing  him,  and  had 
already  succeeded  in  betraying  his  pa- 
tron. He  rejected  food,  and  sought  not 
sleep.  Through  the  tedious  night  he 
continued  to  afflict  himself  with  re- 
proaches for  having  brought  ruin  on 
others. 

At  first  he  expected  to  see  Henrietta, 
but  she  came  not.  No  sound  smote  his 
ear  but  that  of  the  bell,   which  sullenly 
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announced  the  hours  as  they  departed, 
save  once,  when  he  heard  the  shutting  of 
the  outer  gate,  followed  by  the  hum  of 
voices,  among  which  the  tone  of  suppli- 
cation, and  that  of  fierce  reproach 
from  Johnson,  he  thought  he  could  dis- 
tinguish. 

The  following  morning  had  not  passed 
away  when  Henrietta  entered.  Grief 
sat  upon  her  features,  but  with  it  there 
was  an  air  of  indignation  which,  agitated 
as  Albert  was,  he  failed  not  to  remark. 
He  was  not  left  to  speculate  on  the  cause, 
for  it  was  thus  explained. 

"  If  as  yet  it  has  not  been  mine  to 
render  you  any  essential  service,"  she 
said,  "  1  might  have  hoped  that  the 
sympathy  which  I  have  manifested  for 
your  sorrows,  unavailing  as  it  has  been, 
would  have  spared  me  the  misery  of 
finding  you  treacherous  and  ungrate^ 
ful." 
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Albert  started  at  hearing  himself  thus 
accosted,  and  replied — 

"  Lady,  to  what  is  it  you  allude  ?  I 
trust  I  am  incapable  of  meriting  these 
reproaches.  How  have  I  been  wanting 
in  gratitude  ?" 

"  When  ingenuous  sorrow  scrupled 
not  to  confess  its  own  humiliation,  I 
httle  surmised  that  it  would  pass  from 
you  to  my  father  in  the  shape  of  angry 
taunts,  and  coarse  mockery." 

«*  Nor  have  I  acted  —  nor  could  I  act 
such  a  part." 

*'  Nay,  but  he  has  so  reported." 

**  I  am  sad  to  call  upon  you  not  to  be- 
lieve your  father,  but  indeed  it  is  un- 
true." 

"  How  then  could  he  be  informed  that 
I  had  so  disclosed  my  story." 

'«  Of  this  he  had  no  information.  But 
when  I  refused  to  betray  my  friend  that 
I  might  become  the  husband  of  his 
daughter,   himself  surmised  it — I  con- 
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firmed  it  not.     Trust  me,  I  seek  not  to 
deceive." 

Henrietta  groaned,  and  mournfully  re- 
plied— 

"  I  believe  you.  I  am,  alas !  con- 
strained to  do  so.  What  I  have  been 
told  is  but  another  of  the  unworthy  arti- 
fices to  which  my  reckless  father  scruples 
not  to  resort.  Having  avowed  his  de- 
sign to  you,  he  has  directed  me  no  longer 
to  come  at  night,  and  as  if  by  stealth. 
From  him  I  now  come  direct,  by  him 
instructed  to  announce  to  you,  that  — 
such  his  regard  for  female  delicacy,  —  if 
within  two  days  you  consent  not  to  all 
that  he  has  proposed,  and,  among  the 
rest,  to  become  his  daughter's  husband, — 
Good  God  !  that  I  should  live  to  see 
myself  thus  attempted  to  be  forced  on  a 
man !  —  no  hope  of  escape  will  remain 
for  you." 

"  I  indulge  none,"  said  Albert,  «« if 
you  have  not  the  means  of  liberating  me.'* 
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*«  Think  not,  that  while  doing  my 
father's  bidding,  I  for  a  moment  cherish 
the  ignominious  wish  that  I  might  be 
made  a  wife  by  overcoming  your  just  re- 
luctance. No,  having  once  sincerely, 
devotedly  loved,  I  can  love  no  more.  I 
know  no  wish  but  to  hide  myself  in  soli- 
tude, till  death,  a  welcome  visitor,  shall 
extinguish  the  galling  consciousness  and 
sad  recollections  which  are  now  my  af- 
fliction. Thus  much  I  have  j  udged  it  right 
to  say,  lest  you  should  do  me  the  wrong 
of  supposing  that  I  had  humbled  myself 
so  far  as  to  fall  in  with  my  father's  views, 
and  had  in  consequence  grown  tardy  in 
attempting  to  facilitate  your  flight." 

*'  I  have  never  entertained  the  mean 
suspicion." 

"  I  have  laboured  to  thwart  his  de- 
signs. It  is  with  aching  heart  that  I 
find  myself  constrained  to  act  against  a 
parent.     Had  he   resembled  the   meek 
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being  who  gave  me  birth,  and  whose 
gentle  spirit  sunk  under  his  unjustifi- 
able severity ;  oh,  then  I  had  held  it 
a  sacred  duty  to  attend  to  all  his  wishes. 
Had  he  been  kind,  I  had  not  wandered, 
but  true  to  honour,  had  cheerfully  obeyed 
his  every  command,  and  blessed  the  hal- 
lowed name  of  father." 

it  For  your  kind  intentions,"  said 
Albert,  *'  my  gratitude  is  yours,  be 
the  event  what  it  may." 

<'I  think  I  mentioned  to  you  that  there 
is  a  man  in  my  father's  service  who  will  at- 
tend to  any  request  of  mine.  This  man  is 
that  Naylor,  whose  strange  doings  must 
have  been  reported  to  you.  The  cruelty 
which  he  experienced  made  him  most 
furious  against  the  then  government, 
and  so  he  became  fit  for  my  father's 
purpose.  But  now  the  violence  and 
the  wavering  of  his  employer  induce 
him  to  think  of  leaving.     He  had  my 
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suggestion  to  thrown  dow  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  loose  bricks  which  formed 
part  of  the  defence  of  the  wall.  They 
have  not  yet  been  replaced,  but  I  dare 
not  say  that  the  means  of  passing  hence 
will  therefore,  be  greater  than  they 
were.  Three  men  carrying  carbines, 
loaded  with  ball,  watch  through  the 
hours  of  darkness,  instructed  to  give  a 
deadly  volley  should  any  one  attempt 
escape." 

««  This  I  would  brave,  so  I  could  make 
my  way  from  the  house.'* 

"  To  do  so  were  but  to  rush  on  death. 
Pause  for  a  brief  season.  1  must  now  to 
my  father.  He  shall  know  that  I  have 
obeyed  him,  and  be  given  to  under- 
stand that  you  may  yet  deem  the  pro- 
position entitled  to  consideration.  If 
possible,  I  will  return  to  you  before 
evening,  and  in  the  mean  time  my  whole 

VOL.  III.  F 
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thoughts  shall  be  directed  to  your  pre- 
servation." 

The  zeal  of  Henrietta,  though  it  of- 
fered little  consolation,  called  forth  gra- 
titude. Despair  however,  was  fast 
gaining  ground  in  Albert's  bosom,  and, 
left  alone,  his  thoughts  turned  not  to 
liberty  and  happiness,  but  to  death  and 
shame.  One  persecuting  idea  inflicted 
severer  anguish  than  all  the  rest.  Not 
only  would  Challoner  consider  him  a 
monster  of  ingratitude,  but  Celia  would 
believe  him  guilty  of  abject  cowardice 
and  sordid  treachery. 

Thus  sadly  passed  the  hours,  till  the 
afternoon  was  far  advanced,  when  he 
saw  Henrietta  return. 

"I  am  permitted,"  she  said,  <*  to  revisit 
you.  My  father  believes,  from  my  rea- 
diness to  do  so,  that  I  am  disposed  to 
further  his  views.  My  coming,  how- 
ever, will  little  relieve  your  mind,   as 
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I  can  only  communicate  the  affliction 
of  my  own.  The  acknowledgment  is 
sad,  but  I  fear  you  are  lost.  A  ladder, 
part  of  one  I  should  rather  say,  which  was 
broken  in  the  summer,  I  have  seen  dis- 
posed so  that  it  might  easily  be  made 
available  could  you  but  leave  the  house 
unseen.     But  that  is  impossible." 

"  I  have  thought  there  is  that  within 
these  apartments  which  might  furnish 
the  means  of  lowering  me  to  the  garden." 

"  But  this  done,  you  would  instantly 
be  secured  by  the  men  who  watcli 
between  the  house  and  the  wall,  and 
therefore  the  attempt  is  not  worth 
making." 

Albert  could  not  answer  this.  He 
could  devise  no  means  of  conquering 
the  difficulties  of  his  situation.  Hen- 
rietta was  equally  embarrassed,  and  both 
were  silent.  Suddenly  Henrietta  started. 
F  2 
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Her  eyes  glistened  with  momentary  joy  ; 
but  grief  followed  before  speech  could 
convey  to  Albert  the  thought  which  had 
occurred  to  her.  But  she  hastened 
to  communicate  it,  and  thus  addressed 
him :  — 

"  I  dare  almost  persuade  myself  that 
the  means  of  enabling  you  to  pass  from 
your  prison  have  suggested  themselves. 
But,  oh!  there  is  that  connected  with 
them  which  makes  me  shudder  while  I 
think  of  them  r 

*«  Of  what  do  you  speak  ?" 

"  I  have  told  you  my  father  believes 
that  he  is  sometimes  permitted  to  behold 
those  who  are  no  more  on  earth.  You 
are  also  informed  of  the  dismal,  but 
impotent  vengeance  in  which  he  re- 
velled after  the  death  of  his  daughter's 
lover.  But  lately  he  spoke  of  having 
seen  Effingham,  such  as  he  appeared 
when  the   corpse  was    brought    hither 
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to  appal  me.  The  shroud  in  which  it 
was  wrapped  remains  in  this  very  apart- 
ment, if  I  do  not  deceive  myself.'* 

**  It  does,  indeed,"  said  Albert,  who 
well  remembered  the  discovery  of  a 
former  evening. 

"  Then  would  I  have  you  array  your- 
self in  it.  I  shall  tremble  to  look 
upon  you,  but  thus  attired,  I  think  you 
might  escape." 

"  Mean  you  that  I  should  lower  my- 
self from  the  casement,  as  I  but  now 
suggested  ?" 

"  No ;  for  your  form  will  in  that  case 
be  seen  before  the  apparel  of  death 
can  be  recognised,  and  a  shot  may 
convert  the  counterfeit  into  the  awful 
reality." 

**  How  then  can  I  quit  my  prison  ?" 

"  Only  by  going  through  my  father's 

room." 

"  That  will  be  dangerous  5  more  so, 
F  3 
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as  it  strikes  me,  than  the  other  course, 
supposing  it  to  be  at  ail  practicable.'* 

"  The  object  of  wearing  this  dismal 
dress  is,  not  to  escape  observation,  but 
to  enable  you  to  meet  it  without  exciting 
suspicion.  Your  height  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  Effingham,  and  when 
you  approach  my  father  in  the  stillness 
of  night,  and  in  the  grave  clothes  of  the 
deceased,  he  will  not  dream  that  he 
gazes  on  mere  mortality,  nor  think  of 
obstructing  the  course  of  a  spectre,  for 
which  he  will  unquestionably  mistake 
you." 

"  You  seem  confident.'* 

"  I  am.  I  would  have  this  attempted 
when  the  clock  strikes  One.  At  that  time 
I  will  strive,  by  offering  refreshment,  to 
draw  the  watchman  from  the  part  to 
which  you  should  direct  your  steps, 
namely,  the  right-hand  side  of  the  huge 
gates  by  which  you  entered.     If  I  can 
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entice  them  away,  and  engage  their 
attention  elsewhere,  I  will  endeavour  to 
join  you,  and  w^e  may  both  in  a  few  mo- 
ments be  safe  from  observation.  Should 
their  vigilance  be  proof  against  tempt- 
ation, I  will  remain  with  them,  and  when 
you  appear,  affect  alarm.  I  will  terrify 
them  into  a  belief  that  they  look  upon  the 
ghost  of  one  who  has  been  murdered, 
and  prevail  on  them  not  to  risk  the  con- 
sequences of  presumption,  by  offering  to 
follow." 

"  This  project  is  a  wild  one.  But 
in  my  situation  the  attempt  must  be 
made." 

"  When  you  pass  through  my  father's 
chamber,  as  you  must  when  you  leave 
the  passage  into  which  yonder  door 
opens,  he  will  not  fail  to  be  waking. 
He  will  see,  and  probably  accost  you." 

"  Will  it  be  prudent  to  answer  ?" 

**  No.     He  may  recognize  your  voice. 
F  4 
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Point  to  the  passage  from  which  you 
have  just  issued,  which  is  that  in  which 
Effingham's  body  was  for  some  days  de- 
posited, as  if  you  desired  him  to  go  in 
that  direction.  He  will  not  disobey  the 
understood  command  of  one  from  the 
other  world." 

«  But  should  he  follow  ?" 

"  It  is  not  likely,  if  you  use  the  action 
which  I  have  suggested,  at  least  till  he 
has  had  some  moments  for  reflection, 
which  will  suffice  for  you  to  effect  your 
escape.  This  I  flatter  myself  will  not 
be  difficult,  when  once  you  leave  his 
chamber,  for  I  will  take  care  that  all 
shall  be  open  to  your  flight.*' 

«  Will  you  do  this  ?" 

"  I  will  not  hesitate  for  a  moment. 
Whatever  my  forebodings  as  to  the  con- 
sequences, my  resolution  is  taken." 

"  But  how  shall  I  pass  from  this 
room  ?" 
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**  In  that  consists  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty. When  I  retire,  my  father  claims 
the  key  from  me.  But  he  to-day  omit- 
ted to  look  to  the  door  himself.  I  pro- 
pose to  leave  it  unlocked,  and  the 
moment  I  close  it,  when  he  expects 
to  hear  the  bolt  move  on  the  outside,  do 
you  fasten  that  within,  making  as  much 
noise  in  doing  so  as  you  can.  Should  he 
then  come,  it  is  possible  that  he  may  be 
deceived ;  but  if  he  uses  not  that  precau- 
tion, which  I  think  he  will  not,  never  sus- 
pecting that  if  you  attempted  escape,  you 
would  pass  that  way  ;  in  that  case,  I  say, 
you  will  execute  the  first  part  of  your 
task  with  ease.'* 

The  shroud  was  produced,  and  weep- 
ing while  she  looked  on  it,  Henrietta 
assisted  Albert  to  put  it  on.  She  point- 
ed with  a  deep  sigh  to  the  blood  of 
her  deceased  lover  which  had  stained  it, 
and  directed  that  a  cap  which  she  took 
F  5 
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from  a  drawer  should  be  worn  with  it. 
When  thus  arrayed,  she  fixed  her  eyes 
on  Albert  with  amazement  and  awe. 

"  The  resemblance,"  she  sighed,  *'  is 
dreadfully  correct.  I  dare  not  look  upon 
you  longer.  I  must  away.  E^emember 
what  I  have  said,  and  fail  not  at  the 
appointed  hour." 

Henrietta  retired,  trembling  and  in 
tears.  The  feebleness  which  want  of 
rest,  through  anxiety  and  sorrow,  had 
caused  to  overspread  the  once  florid  as- 
pect of  Albert,  was  not  ill  suited  to  the 
character  he  was  now  to  assume.  Hav- 
ing reached  the  door,  Henrietta  beckoned 
to  him  that  he  should  follow,  to  move 
one  bolt  while  she  affected  to  fasten  the 
other.  He  obeyed  the  sign,  and  as  he 
advanced  she  fled  with  no  unreal  terror, 
for  the  dismal  apparel  which  she  had  pro- 
vided for  him  so  powerfully  revived  the 
most  afflicting  recollections,  that  reason 
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almost  sunk    beneath    the   dread    thus 
inspired. 

Alone,  Albert  mused  on  the  nature  of 
the  undertaking  with  some  degree  of 
hope,  but  with  much  melancholy  fore- 
boding. He  could  hardly  persuade  him- 
self that  the  shrewdness  and  suspicion 
which  he  had  remarked  in  Johnson, 
would  sleep  on  this  occasion.  The  very 
circumstance  of  his  believing  himself  to 
have  been  not  unfrequently  admitted 
into  the  society  of  the  departed,  which 
had  suggested  the  scheme  now  to  be 
tried,  would  make  him  feel  less  dis- 
mayed  and  astonished,  than  a  man  in 
the  same  situation,  whose  mind  was  not 
familiar  with  such  impressions.  To 
speculate  on  the  probabilities  of  success 
was,  however,  wholly  useless.  Whether 
he  should  make  the  meditated  attempt, 
or  not,  was  no  longer  matter  of  consider- 
ation. He  had  given  a  promise,  which 
f6 
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at  the  risk,  or  even  at  the  certainty  of 
losing  life,  he  was  resolute  to  fulfil,  or  at 
least  to  attempt  its  fulfilment.  Thus  de- 
termined, he  felt  impatient  for  the  arrival 
of  the  appointed  moment  which  was  to 
decide  his  fate. 

It  arrived.  He  heard  the  clock  strike 
one,  and  drawing  the  cap  close  to  his 
face,  prepared  to  leave  his  appartment. 
The  bolt  he  had  previously  withdrawn. 
Albert  stalked  through  the  passage  which 
connected  his  late  abode  with  John- 
son's chamber,  and  entered  the  latter 
without  noise.  It  was  dimly  illuminated 
by  a  neglected  lamp,  the  wavering 
flame  of  which  seemed  about  to  expire. 
Albert  walked  towards  the  bed,  saw  not 
Johnson,  and  at  first  suspected  that  he  was 
not  in  the  room,  but  immediately  beyond 
the  table  on  which  the  lamp  rested,  he 
discovered  him  seated  on  a  large  easy 
chair,  and  sleeping.     He  was  dressed  as 
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if  about  to  leave  his  home,  or  as  if* 
he  had  just  returned  from  one  of  his 
nocturnal  excursions.  Before  him  lay 
the  lantern  which  had  attracted  Albert's 
attention  on  a  former  day,  and  which 
had  been  withdrawn  from  the  next  ap- 
partment  without  observation.  On  either 
side  lay  a  pistol.  A  thought  crossed 
Albert's  mind,  that  by  securing  these 
and  threatening  the  sleeper's  life,  he 
might  more  securely  work  his  own  libe- 
ration, than  by  adhering  to  the  plan 
chalked  out  for  him.  But  then  he  asked 
himself  what  was  to  become  of  Hen- 
rietta. Her  enlargement  he  had  no  right 
to  demand,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  conceal  that  she  had  formed  the  pre- 
sent attempt.  This  caused  him  instantly 
to  dismiss  the  half  favoured  project.  It, 
however,  struck  him  that  a  pistol 
might  be  of  use  in  his  further  progress, 
and  he  was  about  to  secure  one,  when 
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Johnson  awoke.  He  started  from  his 
seat !  his  eyes  glared  wildly  on  the  sup- 
posed spectre,  but  he  offered  not  to  ap- 
proach. Slowly  drawing  off  to  the  door 
by  which  he  was  to  pass,  Albert  kept  his 
eye  steadily  fixed  on  his  awe-struck 
enemy.  Having  gained  the  entrance, 
he  used  the  action  which  Henrietta  had 
suggested.  He  pointed  thrice  to  the 
passage  from  which  he  had  emerged, 
and  accident  so  far  favoured  him,  that  at 
this  moment  the  light  wholly  died  away. 
As  its  last  ray  vanished,  he  opened  the 
door,  which  he  drew  after  him,  ran 
through  the  passage  and  rapidly  des- 
cended the  broad  stair-case.  With  like 
speed  he  rushed  through  the  hall,  and 
having  withdrawn  the  bolts  of  the  door, 
he  found  himself  once  more  in  the  open 
air.     He  saw  no  person,   he   heard   no 

sound,  but  passing  on,  he  incHned  to  the 

21 
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right,  as  directed  by  Henrietta,  "who 
now  came  forward." 

"  All  has  chanced  most  favourably," 
she  whispered,  "but  you  have  been 
longer  in  coming  than  I  expected." 

"Your  father  was  sleeping,  and  I"-- 

**  Spare  explanation  now.  The  men, 
\vho  are  regaling,  expect  my  prompt  re- 
turn with  a  pasty.  Ascend  the  wall. 
The  ladder  is  th^re." 

"  Nay,  pass  you  first,"  said  Albert, 
"  till  you  are  safe  I  stir  not." 

"  Hist !  I  hear  my  father's  voice.  He 
is  calling  to  the  men — quick,  quick,  or 
all  is  lost." 

She  stepped  on  the  ladder,  when 
the  voice  of  Johnson  was  heard  re- 
proving those  who  had  been  withdrawn 
from  their  post,  and  who  were  now  seen 
hastening  to  him. 

"  Knaves,  have  ye  slept  ?"  he  furiously 
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demanded.  "  Have  you  betrayed  me  ? 
Treason  is  at  work.  —  Saw  ye  none  pass  ? 
Are  your  carbines  ready?" 

The  men  clamorously  answered,  that 
no  one  had  passed  them. 

"  Look  yonder  !"  cried  their  master  ; 
"see  you  nothing? — are  your  carbines 
full  ?" 

"  They  are." 

"  Then  fire." 

"The  order  was  obeyed  with  fatal 
promptness.  Henrietta  had  just  reached 
the  top  of  the  wall,  and  A  Ibert  was  on 
the  ladder  when  the  fire-arms  delivered 
their  murderous  contents,  and  she  sunk 
into  the  arms  of  her  companion. 

"  Fly !"  cried  she,  as  he  stepped  back 
with  his  bleeding  burden.  "  I  am  slain ! 
waste  not  a  moment  on  me,  but  away, 
or  escape  will  be  impossible." 

That  it  had  already  been  rendered, 
for  the  murderers,  accompanied  by  their 
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employer,  had  approached  the  spot 
where  Henrietta  and  Albert  were  found. 

"  Wretched  girl  !'*  cried  the  exaspe- 
rated parentj  "  born  to  be  my  torment, 
having  brought  me  to  shame,  would  you 
now  work  my  destruction  ?" 

The  ear  of  Henrietta  was  no  more  to 
be  wounded  by  unkindness.  The  reproach 
which  had  been  breathed  was  unheard. 
Dying  she  perceived  that  her  attempt 
to  liberate  Albert  had  failed,  and  her 
looks  told  that  this  was  her  greatest  af- 
fliction. 

"  Why  did  you  heed  me !"  she  ex- 
claimed J  "  you  might  have  been  safe, 
had  you  left  me  to  my  fate." 

A  torch  was  brought  to  the  spot.  It 
flashed  in  her  father's  face,  whose  na- 
tural obduracy  was  not  proof  against 
this  unexpected  catastrophe,  and  mental 
agony  struggling  with  pride  and  rage,  was 
strongly  imprinted  on  his  hard  features. 
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«<  May  God  forgive  thy  cruelty,  and 
make  thee  repentant!"  prayed  the  de- 
parting sufferer.— While  speaking  her 
eyes  ran  wildly  over  the  countenances  of 
those  who  surrounded  her.  They  rested 
on  Albert,  who  still  sustained  her,  and 
who  in  sorrow  for  her  fate,  remembered 
his  own  situation  no  more.  Bending  over 
her  with  bitter  regret,  the  tear  of  sincere 
sorrow  fell  on  her  fading  cheek.  She 
started  from  the  brief  repose  which  had 
been  hers,  offered  to  throw  her  arms 
round  the  partner  of  her  late  under- 
taking, and  exclaiming,  "I  see  thee, 
Effingham,  now— now  — I  may  rejoin 
thee,"  she  expired. 
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CHAP.     VII. 

Pearls  may  be  foil'd,  and  gold  be  turned  to  dross— 
The  sun  obscured — the  moon  be  tum'd  to  blood. 

Stoker; 

A  FEW  words  are  necessary  to  explain 
the  situation  in  which  Johnson  was 
found,  and  what  followed.  After  his 
interview  with  Dame  Neville  he  had 
returned  to  his  home,  impatient  to  de- 
mand the  bloody  bond  from  Albert,  in 
whose  possession  he  believed  it  to  remain. 
The  distance  was  considerable,  and  hav- 
ing once  already  traversed  it  since  the 
night  closed  in,  he  found  some  difficulty 
in  urging  his  weary  horse  through  the 
laborious  task.  Much  fatigued,  he  at 
length  regained  his  home.  There  he 
doubted  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
should  proceed,  whether  to  demand  the 
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surrender  of  the  document,  or  to  compel 
his  prisoner  to  submit  to  search.  The 
latter  would  be  the  most  safe  course  if  it 
were  certain  that  it  was  still  about  him ; 
but  if  it  were  not  so>  then  it  became  a 
question  whether  negociation  might  not 
be  preferable.  Perplexed  by  these  con- 
siderations, unable  at  once  to  decide, 
he  had  thrown  himself  into  his  chair  to 
reflect  on  them,  and  that  had  happened 
which  seldom  chanced  to  him.  Nature 
fairly  yielded  to  fatigue,  and  sleep  sur- 
prised hifti. 

When  Johnson,  between  sleeping  and 
waking,  saw  the  invader  of  his  apart- 
ment, attired  as  he  was,  Albert  so  far 
resembled  the  deceased  Effinghamj  that 
imperfectly  seen  as  he  was  by  the  feeble 
ray  which  the  lamp  emitted,  Johnson 
believed  it  was  the  apparition  of  his 
daughter's  late  lover  on  which  he  gazed. 

The  extinction  of  the  light  at  the  mo- 
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ment  which  Albert  had  seized  for  him  to 
withdraw,  favoured  the  deception.  He 
considered  the  spectre  to  have  vanished. 
But  the  action  which  Henrietta  had  sug- 
gested, and  which  Albert  had  used,  as 
one  means  of  guarding  against  detec- 
tion, proved  most  unfortunate.  Johnson 
obeyed  what  he  deemed  the  injunction 
intended  to  be  conveyed,  and  entered  the 
passage  which  Albert  had  left.  The  mo- 
ment he  did  so,  the  reflection  of  the 
fire  in  Albert's  supposed  prison,  met 
his  view,  and  satisfied  him  that  the  door 
was  open.  This  led  him  instantly  to  sus- 
pect imposture.  He  darted  forward,  and 
finding  that  the  late  occupant  of  the  apart- 
ment was  not  there,  he  lost  not  a  second 
in  rushing  from  the  house  to  act  that  part 
which  prevented  the  intended  flight  pf 
Albert,  and  terminated  the  life  of  Hen- 
rietta. 

Shocked  and  incensed  at  what  he  saw 
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— shocked  at  the  fate  of  his  daughter,  and 
incensed  at  the  deception  which  Albert 
had  practised,  grief  and  rage  rendered 
him  speechless  for  some  moments.  The 
men  who  had  so  fatally  obeyed  his  bid- 
ding, took  the  lifeless  Henrietta  from 
the  arms  of  Albert,  and  carried  her  into 
the  parlour,  in  which  Johnson  had  en- 
tertained as  a  guest  his  present  captive 
on  the  night  when  they  met.  Here  the 
men  placed  her  on  a  couch,  and  looked 
at  their  master,  as  expecting  his  direc- 
tions. He  was  silent.  Wildly  glaring 
on  the  lifeless  form,  he  thought  not  of 
attending  to  them,  or  of  issuing  any 
command. 

«  Will  you  that  I  shall  hie  to  the  town 
and  call  a  surgeon?"  one  of  the  by- 
standers enquired. 

Johnson  sighed  deeply,  and  turning 
abruptly  to  him  who  had  spoken,  re- 
plied —    ' 
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«*  Fool ! — If  there  is  one  who  can  wake 
the  dead, — who  can  bring  back  breathing 
and  consciousness,  let  him  be  brought 
hither.  He  who  can  only  aid  the  living 
is  not  wanted." 

Another  solemn  pause  succeeded.  A 
deeply-drawn  sigh  from  Albert,  who  lean- 
ed over  the  corpse  with  unaffected  woe, 
attracted  the  father's  notice.  He  looked 
round,  and  seemed  to  wonder  that  he 
was  not  alone. 

"  Leave  me,'*  he  cried.  "  I  want  you 
not." 

The  men  to  whom  his  speech  was  ad- 
dressed proposed  to  retire.  They  were 
about  taking  Albert  from  the  parlour, 
having  torn  off  his  disguise,  when  John- 
son perceiving  their  design,  interfered  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  it. 
*  "  He  may  remain,"  cried  the  mourner. 
"  I  wish  to  be  miserable,  and  therefore 
would  be  alone  with  the  child  that  has 
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been  destroyed,  and  him  who  conducted 
her  to  death," 

They  left  the  room.  Johnson  took  the 
hand  of  his  departed  daughter,  and  sted- 
fastly  contemplated  her  pallid  face. 

"  111  fated  one  !"  he  exclaimed,  *'  thus 
terminates  in  blood  and  violence  thy  brief 
career !  Is  this  disfigured  earth  the  lovely 
one  who,  ere  my  life  had  been  drawn  off 
quite  to  the  lees,  with  guileless  love  and 
undissembling  smiles,  could  render  even 
xne,  sensible  of  softer  touches,  and  almost 
make  me  human  ?  Mine  was  a  spirit  •— 
whence  sent,  and  whither  destined  I 
know  not,  — -  but  here  it  never  felt  itself 
at  home ;  yet  thy  sweetness,  though  it 
could  not  subdue  me  to  the  happy  tran- 
quillity of  others,  made  the  exile  feel 
some  tie  to  "earth.  It  is  broken  —  and 
thou,  thou,"  he  added,  turning  fiercely  to 
Albert,  "  thou  shalt  dearly  answer  for  it, 
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for  dissolving  the  last,  the  only  connec- 
tion between  me  and  humanity." 

"  Not  now,"  said  Albert,  **  not  now, 
when  the  father's  heart  is  torn  with  bitter 
anguish  for  a  daughter's  loss,  will  I  charge 
you  with  the  wrong  which  I  have  sus- 
tained, or  vindicate  myself." 

"Vindicate  thyself!"  Johnson  vehe- 
mently repeated  ;  "  Vindicate  thyself  to 
me !  The  thought  is  insolence.  —  Know 
you  what  this  being,  faded  and  abased  as 
you  behold  her,  was  once  ?  Look  to  the 
sky,  when  blushing  morning  comes, — 
look  on  the  flowery  earth  when  spring's 
gay  treasures  are  all  displayed  in  rich, 
fragrant,  and  endless  variety,  or  look  on 
thefairest  diamond  that  ever  was  snatched 
from  the  bosom  of  the  mine,  —  nor  in 
heaven  above  —  nor  on  the  earth  which 
we  inhabit,  nor  in  the  waters  and  fa- 
thomless depths  that  lie  beneath,  shall 
aught   be    found   that    can    image   the 
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beauty,  sweetness,  and  radiant  glory, 
which,  time  was,  graced  this  now  appal- 
ing  object." 

"  Believe  me,  I  know  how  to  commi- 
serate the  awful  change,  and  deplore  the 
event.'' 

"  Dissembler,  peace !  But  for  thee 
and  thy  like,  such  as  I  have  described  her, 
she  had  flourished  still.  Revenge  thy 
fate  before-hand  if  thou  wilt.  Look  on 
these  unmanly  tears  which  inundate  a 
face  never  so  visited  before.  Enjoy 
them.  They  are  genuine !  They  are 
not  Hke  those  of  the  crocodile  —  and  yet 
they  are,  for  his  are  but  the  precursors 
of  destroying  fury." 

"  I  would  not  disturb  you,  Sir,  by  my 
speech,  whatever  under  other  circum- 
stances, I  might  be  prompted  to  reply  ; 
and  1  cannot  mock  your  present  afflic- 
tion." 

**  Nay,  do  it.    My  torture  is  a  banquet 
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to  which  you  are  invited,  in  return  for 
having  served  up  this  bleeding  bosom 
for  my  night  repast.  Oh,  Henrietta !  is 
it  thus  I  see  thee  ?  Is  this  inanimate 
countenance  that  on  which  I  oncedoated? 
Are  these  sunken  eyes,  those  which  once 
could  answer  with  intelligence  too  swift 
for  speech,  a  father's  searching  glance  ; 
which,  lighted  up  with  mirth,  seemed  to 
have  borrowed  the  glistening  brightness 
of  the  morning  star ;  or,  fixed  in  pensive 
thoughtfulness,  beamed  with  the  soft 
splendour  of  the  amethyst  ?" 

Sobs  interrupted  his  utterance,  and 
the  desolate  father  appeared  sinking 
beneath  the  sorrows  which  overwhelmed 
him.  Albert  stepped  forward  to  sustain 
him. 

"  Away  !"  he  cried,  resuming  all  the 

firmnefs^   of  bitter   resentment.      "  The 

prop  of  my  days  is  no  more.     Thy  hand 

which  could  remove,  never,  never  shall 

G  2 
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replace  it.  This  was  imaged  tomebefore^ 
and  more  than  once.  There  was  a  fruit 
tree  which  I  noted.  Repeated  blights 
destroyed  it.  Red  tumours  spotted  its 
perished  bark ;  its  boughs  crumbled 
beneath  the  touch,  and  dust  was  emitted 
whence  foliage  should  have  sprung.  But 
a  tall  taper  ofF-set  rose  from  its  root. 
The  life-deserted  trunk,  I  likened  to 
myself,  *  but  for  this  gay  ofF-set,'  I  cried,. 
*  anon  it  shall  be  grafted  and  rise  aloft, 
higher  than  ever  the  ruined  parent  grew, 
and  bear  the  noblest  fruit.'  An  unseen 
hand  destroyed  it.  The  offspring  miser- 
ably perished,  while  the  parent  still  de- 
faced my  garden  —  still  lingered  the 
wretched  object  of  desertion  and  de- 
cay." 

"  Surely,  Sir,  even  in  the  tempest  of 
your  grief,  you  must  be  sensible  that  I 
am  not  —  "  he  faltered,  fearful  of  ven- 
turing to  allude  to  Henrietta,  —  "  that 
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I  am  not  the  destroyer  of  your  daugh- 
ter." 

"  Speak  not  to  me,  till  thou  art  called 
upon  to  answer.  But  go  on.  Now  is 
the  time  to  torture  me.  Thou  hast  done 
it  by  reminding  me  with  cruel,  coward 
hesitation,  that  this  dust  while  it  had  life 
was  frail.  I  know  it.  I  said  it  was  imaged 
to  me  more  than  once.  I  remember 
near  the  bower  in  my  garden,  there  was 
a  beauteous  passion  Jlowevy  which  I  had 
watered  and  tended  through  the  season 
with  more  than  common  care.  One 
morning  I  found  that  it  had  been  trod- 
den down  and  crushed.  Effingham's 
foot-mark  was  near,  but  he  himself  was 
absent.  I  was  angry,  but  thought  not 
of  Nature's  sympathies,  nor  deemed,  that 
in  the  passion  Jlower  thus  trampled  upon 
and  blasted,  I  read  my  daughter's  his- 
tory." 

Albert  attempted  to  assure  Johnson 
G  3 
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that  he  had  meant  no  allusion  of  the 
nature  supposed,  but  his  words  were  un- 
heeded. The  father  was  wholly  occu- 
pied with  the  contemplation  of  his  daugh- 
ter's death.  He  relinquished  the  hand 
which  he  had  held,  and  placed  his  arm 
now  on  her  cheek,  now  on  her  forehead, 
and  now  on  her  blood-stained  bosom. 
Again  his  eyes  returned  to  her  ghastly 
countenance,  and  the  voice  of  miserable 
reflection  became  once  more  audible. 

"  Thou  hast  passed  away  !  In  thy 
latest  moments  the  unkindness  of  thy 
father  was  present  to  thy  thoughts !  I 
blame  thee  not!  Harsh  I  was,  but  it 
was  my  nature  originally  ;  at  last  it  was 
policy,  for  it  was  only  when  1  relaxed 
the  protecting  severity  which  watched 
over  thee  from  infancy,  that  thou  becam- 
est  the  spoiler's  prey.  It  was  then  that 
the  angel-face  which  I  had  so  long  gazed 
upon,  which,  fresh  from  a  heavenly  mould 
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SO  looked,  that  I  was  even  almost  per- 
suaded what  was  so  bright  could  not  be 
mortal  —  could  not  have  been  fashioned 
to  bloom,  but  for  a  moment ;  it  was 
when  vigilance  had  resigned  her  seat  to 
indulgence,  that  it  was  first  manifest  it 
could  decay,  and  its  splendour,  and  its 
sweetness  were  no  more." 

Albert  looked  on  the  tears  which  be- 
dewed the  repulsive  features  of  John- 
son with  interest  and  with  sympathy. 
Though  a  stranger  to  gentleness,  and 
familiar  with  crime,  the  unlooked  for 
catastrophe  caused  sorrow  to  pervade 
the  inmost  recesses  of  his  mind.  If  in 
words  he  defended  the  severities  which 
he  had  used,  and  only  deplored  the 
failure  of  them,  his  plaintive  tone  and  his 
really  disconsolate  air,  told  that  the  recol- 
lection of  these  was  a  source  of  excruci- 
ating pain.  He  strove  to  shake  off  the 
excess  of  woe  which  unmanned  him,  and 
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resuming  his  sternness  with  his  wonted 
resolution,  he  turned  from  the  corpse  to 
Albert. 

"  Enough  of  sorrow,**  he  cried.  "  I 
have  wept  like  a  woman,  but  I  will  act, 
and  that  promptly  too,  like  a  man.  Look 
on  this  I  uin,  and  see  what  thou  hast  done ! 
Hadst  thou  accepted  the  hand  which 
was  offered  to  thee,  —  which  Henrietta 
was  content  to  bestow  —  this  had  never 
chanced." 

"  Sir  —  Sir,  indeed  you  are  mistaken  5 
and  I  hold  it  but  justice  to  the  deceased 
to  say  she  was  little  likely  in  this  to  meet 
your  wishes.  To  have  welcomed  a  new 
lover  was  that  which  she  could  not  do 
with  sincerity,  and  was  therefore  indis- 
posed to  do  it  at  all.** 

<*  This  is  folly.  Though  my  child,  she 
was  mortal,  and  a  female  ;  and  when  her 
Effingham  had  passed  away,  kindness  had 
soon  taught  her  to  love  again.     But  this 
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was  prevented  by  your  pride.  Her  in- 
genuous weakness  came  to  the  support  of 
that  pride,  and  she  has  fallen  its  victim. 
Wretched  boy !  you  know  not  what  it 
is  that  you  have  done.  You  dream  not 
of  what  I,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  might 
have  accomplished  in  your  behalf." 

"  That  Sir,  be  it  what  it  may,  I  less 
regret  than  the  tragical  event  which  I 
have  witnessed." 

"  Insolently  shrinking  from  that  union 
which  you  considered  humiliating,  you 
have  destroyed  yourself.  My  child  must 
to  the  sepulchre.  You  will  not  long 
survive  her.  Had  you  been  content  to 
heal  the  wound,  so  far  as  might  be,  which 
1  had  sustained ;  had  you  availed  your- 
self of  the  proffered  kindness  to  which 
you  were  lately  invited,  without  forfeiting 
Challoner's  friendship,  you  should  have 
risen  to  greatness,  to  which,  in  thought, 
G  5 
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you    cannot   now  attain,    even  were  a 
century's  life  accorded." 

"  I  wish  not  now  to  wound  your  feel- 
ings. I  have,  however,  only  regulated 
my  conduct  by  a  sense  of  duty." 

"  You  have  so  regulated  it  as  to  bring 
ruin,  hopeless  ruin  on  your  friends ;  and 
on  yourself,  besides  destruction,  such  a 
weight  of  disgrace  as  shall  oppress  your 
memory  for  ever." 

«'  If  no  alternative  remained,  but  that  I 
must  endure  or  merit  disgrace,  I  still 
regret  not  the  course  I  have  pursued." 

"  But  it  will  cost  thee  life." 

<*  That  I  understand,  and  am  content 
to  part  with  it  rather  than  retain  it  with 
shame." 

"  Such  is  the  weak  original  resolve  of 
every  foolish  boy.  For  a  brief  season  in 
life's  early  day  it  was  mine.  But  I  have 
since  learned  to  know  my  nature  better, 
and  feel  that  in   age,  in   despised   age 
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and  misery,  still,  my  spirit,  though  ever 
deemed  one  of  more  than  common  daring, 
clings  to  this  existence,  not  from  love  of 
it,  but  from  dread  of  what  may  follow." 

*'  That  dread,  no  cruelty  which  wrath 
may  threaten  or  vengeance  inflict,  can 
make  me  know." 

''  When  you  shall  see  that  the  escape 
which  you  now  contemplate  is  impos- 
sible, you  will  probably  change  your 
opinion.  Others  have  professed  to  be 
as  well  content  to  die,  who,  when  the 
last  moment  approached,  have  not  been 
sparing  of  their  tears  and  frantic  la- 
mentations. But  we  shall  to  the  proof 
anon.  'Till  now,  I  have  but  sported 
with  you.  Thebrief  imprisonment  which 
you  have  known  was  not  intended  to 
terminate  as  it  shall  do.  Acting  with 
prudence,  you  had  gone  at  large,  rich 
in  wealth,  and  the  lord  of  beauty." 

Albert  looked  at  Johnson  with  an  ex^ 
G  6 
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pression  of  countenance,  which  the  lat- 
ter deemed  a  reproach. 

**  I  understand/'  cried  the  father  of 
Henrietta,  "  that  disdainful  glance.  You 
would  repel  the  idea  of  being  related  to 
me — of  being  the  husband  of  her  whom 
your  projects  have  numbered  with  the 
dead.  This,  if  it  were  ignominy,  1 
will  tell,  would  have  brought  so  many 
advantages  in  its  train,  that  the  well- 
taught  world  had  never  pointed  the  fin- 
ger of  scorn  at  you." 

**  I  should  still  despise  those  advan- 
tages if  my  own  heart  approved  not  of 
the  means  by  which  they  had  been  ac- 
quired.'* 

"  Your  heart,  no  doubt,  can  only  lean 
to  the  sublimer  virtues.  Which  of  these 
induced  the  sacrilegious  foolery  of  this 
night,  and  taught  you  to  put  on  the  at- 
tire of  the  dead,  to  mock  the  awful  se- 
crets of  the  world  of  spirits  ?" 
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"  I  have  been  guilty  of  no  such  mock- 
ery in  putting  on  a  disguise  to  escape 
from  unjust  thraldom.'* 

"  Still  exult  in  Pharisee-like  self-ap- 
plause — still  boast  of  the  purity  of  your 
heart,  and  of  the  rectitude  of  your  ac- 
tions !  My  weakness  might  have  been 
worked  upon,  had  you  pursued  a  dif- 
ferent course.  I  might  have  favoured 
the  return  of  the  descendant  of  him  who 
gave  my  father  to  the  rack.  His  awful 
spirit  but  lately  stood  before  me.  I  saw 
him  with  these  eyes  of  earth,  and  his 
stern  frown  reproved  my  weakness. 
Shade  of  the  tortured  Guido  !  my  wan- 
derings are  no  more  !  This  night  of  hor- 
ror recalls  me  to  the  path  of  duty  and 
of  vengeance.  I  will  pursue  it  with 
steadiness.  Thy  blood,  thou  wretched 
stripling,  be  on  thine  own  head,  nor 
thine  alone,  but  that  of  all  the  friends 
of  Charles   Stuart,  whom   chance  may 
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place  where  I  have  influence.  To  the 
council  thy  guilt  shall  be  established 
with  that  of  Challoner  so  clearly,  that 
none  shall  hesitate  to  doom  thee  to  death. 
Challoner,  while  he  sees  thee  involved 
in  the  same  ruin,  shall  believe  the 
first  discovery  owing  to  thy  perfidy, 
and  rejoice  that  the  imperfect  villany 
secures  thine  own  downfall." 

"  And  is  it  in  new  plans  of  fraud  and 
murder,  that  a  father  seeks  consolation 
for  a  daughter's  death  ?" 

"  The  just  destruction  of  enemies  is 
not  murder.  Even  the  law  sanctions 
homicide  in  self-defence,  when  the  blow 
is  about  to  be  struck.  In  my  case,  rea» 
son  but  improves  upon  the  law,  takes 
the  decisive  step  in  time,  and  cuts  oft' 
those  who  wait  for  a  fit  season  to  strike 
before  it  arrives.  What  my  own  safety 
lately  suggested,  this  bleeding  form 
(pointing  to    Henrietta)    now  enjoins. 
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Another  day  shall  not  pass — nay,  an- 
other day  shall  not  open,  close  as  the 
morning  now  presses  on  retiring  night, 
ere  I  take  the  needful  steps  to  give  you 
up  as  a  traitor  to  the  commonwealth." 

With   these  words,  he  left  the  room. 
As  he  closed  the  door,  he  loudly  called 
for  his  horse.     In  a  few  minutes,  Albert 
heard    the   trampling   of  hoofs,    which 
speedily  died  away.      He  rightly  conjec- 
tured that  Johnson  had  rode  forth  to  ex- 
ecute the  threat  which  he  had  just  pro- 
nounced.      But  on  this  subject  he  had 
little  time  for  reflection,  before  Naylor 
and   another  of  the  men  whom  he  had 
seen  when  Henrietta  lost  her  life,  sum- 
moned him  to  follow  them  to  his  former 
prison.     He  took  the  cold  hand  of  Hen- 
rietta,   pressed  it  gratefully  to  his  lips,- 
and,  breathing  a  brief  prayer  for  the  im- 
mortal repose  of  the  victim,  he  was  re- 
conducted to  his  late  abode. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

What  no  courtesies :  no  preparation  of  grace  :   observe 
me,  I  advise  you  for  your  own  sakes. 

Chapman. 

Those  who  at  the  instigation  of  John- 
son and  his  associates,  had  arrested 
Challoner,  were  unacquainted  with  his 
person.  He  was  too  little  on  his  guard, 
to  attempt  taking  advantage  of  this  cir- 
cumstance. When  accosted  by  his  name, 
he  thought  not  of  denying  it,  and  never 
doubted  but  the  information  which  they 
had  was  too  good  to  render  it  at  all  prob- 
able, that  such  an  experiment  could  be  of 
the  smallest  avail. 

He  offered  neither  explanation  nor 
resistance,  but  accompanied  them  in  si- 
lence.    A   messenger  was  sent  off  ex- 
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press  to  Johnson,  with  the  news  that  the 
principal  object  of  their  search  had  been 
found.  Some  enquiries  were  made 
respecting  Bentley,  but  these  were  less 
particular  than  they  would  have  been 
had  they  known  with  certainty  that  he 
had  fled.  He  was  missed  j  it  was  sus- 
pected that  he  was  seeking  to  make  his 
escape,  but  as  they  were  not  sure  that 
he  was  aware  of  the  snare  which  had 
been  spread  for  him,  it  was  thought 
likely  that  he  might  return.  Acting  on 
this  presumption,  the  emissaries  of  power 
were  still  on  the  watch  for  him  at  South- 
gate,  and  it  had  not  been  decided  that 
an  active  pursuit  was  necessary. 

The  timidity  and  confusion  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  counsels  of  the  then  govern-, 
ment,  shrunk  from  the  display  of  parad- 
ing a  state  prisoner  through  the  streets 
of  London  in  broad  day,  and  the  party 
despatched  to  apprehend  Challoner  had 
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orders  to  act  accordingly.  In  conse- 
quence of  these,  though  they  used  all 
diligence,  when  they  approached  High- 
gate,  the  morning  had  more  than  dawned, 
and  it  was  deemed  right  to  halt  till  after 
nightfall. 

The  officer  who  commanded,  though 
a  rigid  Puritan,  with  all  the  cant  of  that 
sect  at  his  tongue's  end,  had  blended 
some  civilities  with  the  reproaches  which 
he  had  felt  himself  called  upon  to  pro- 
nounce. While  he  admired  the  justice 
and  mercy  of  the  Lord,  for  interfering 
as  he  had  manifestly  done  in  this  instance, 
to  the  end  that  the  evildoers  should  be 
cut  off  from  the  land,  even  like  the  bar- 
ren fig-tree,  which  had  uselessly  cum- 
bered the  ground,  he  was  still  willing  to 
protect  the  prisoner  from  insult,  and  to 
study  his  personal  comfort.  While  with 
great  feeling  he  admonished  him  to  pre- 
pare   for    that   awful   change  which    it 
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would  be  his  lot  so  soon  to  undergo,  he 
piously  and  humanely  announced  him- 
self ready  to  join  with  him  in  seeking 
the  Lord,  and  in  supplicating  for  that 
indulgence  from  the  throne  of  grace, 
which  it  would  be  worse  than  folly  to 
look  for  here. 

Though  Challoner  was  not  in  a  state 
to  profit  so  largely  by  this  kindness,  as 
the  Roundhead  could  have  wished,  he 
was  nevertheless  grateful  for  the  atten- 
tions he  received.  While  zealously  per- 
forming the  task  assigned  to  him,  the 
officer  knew  how  to  treat  his  prisoner 
with  respect ;  and  though  Challoner 
deemed  it  prudent  to  trust  few  of  his 
thoughts  to  speech,  he  failed  not  to 
express  thankfulness. 

Not  a  little  was  he  surprised,  as  the 
time  drew  near,  at  which  he  understood  he 
was  to  proceed  to  the  metropolis,  to  see 
this  civil  and  considerate   person   enter 
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with  a  stern  frown  on  his  countenance, 
and  to  hear  himself  addressed  in  a  tone 
of  reproach,  which  had  not  previously 
been  used. 

**  Verily,"  he  exclaimed,  "  my  spirit  is 
sad  to  find  that  there  is  no  end  to  the 
villanous  frauds  practised  on  God's 
people,  in  this  heathenish  world.  If  I 
should  deal  with  you  according  to  your 
just  deserts,  it  would  be  meet  that  I 
should  lay  many  stripes  on  that  same 
histrionical  back  of  yours.'* 

"  What  mean  you.  Sir  ?"  Challoner 
demanded,  with  unaffected  surprise. 

**  Even  that  which  I  liave  said,"  the 
Puritan  retorted,  "  that  it  would  be  good 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  if  I  should  lay  a 
rod  on  a  fool's  back." 

"  I  do  not  understand  this  altered 
carriage.  Sir.  Whatever  punishment 
may  be  eventually  awarded  to  requite 
my  crimes,  real  or  supposed,  you,  being 
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neither    judge   nor   executioner,    might 
treat  your  prisoner  with  civility." 

**  So  have  I  done,  and  so  should  I 
have  continued  to  do,  but  that  you  are 
now  found  out." 

"  Had  I  not  been  found  out,  there 
would  have  been  no  opportunity  offered 
for  the  exercise  of  your  discretion." 

**  I  have  found  you  out  to  be  but  a 
common  fellow." 

"  Uncommon  I  have  not  professed  to 
be." 

**  I  know  thee  to  be  not  the  man  I 
took  thee  for,  but  a  verj^  varlet." 

**  Indeed!"  cried  Challoner,  whose 
surprise  was  infinitely  heightened  by  this 
speech,  **  have  you  found  that  I  am  not 
the  man  you  sought  ?" 

"  You  know  well  for  whom  you  were 
mistaken.  But  your  Aldersgate-street 
tricks,  and  your  St.  John-street  tragical 
and  comical  tricks,  cannot  deceive  those 
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to  whom  the  Lord  hath  given  eyes  to 
see,  and  ears  to  hear  withal." 

"  Really  —  you  are  now  more  incom- 
prehensible than  ever." 

"  None  are  so  dull,  so  the  proverb 
truly  tells,  as  those  who  will  not  learn. 
That  which  I  would  say  is  this  ;  all  your 
enacting  and  disguising  hath  not  suc- 
ceeded, for,  in  spite  of  these,  the  traitor 
Challoner,  is  a  prisoner." 

"  Call  my  surprise  what  you  will ;  but 
I  cannot  help  feeling  amazed,  that  you 
should  deem  it  needful  to  imform  me, 
after  I  have  been  so  long  in  your  cus- 
tody, that  I  am  a  prisoner." 

**  Of  no  such  brutish  folly  have  I 
been  guilty.  But  this  I  tell,  that  though 
you  are  not  Challoner,  and  no  prisoner, 
forasmuch  as  you  are  not  worth  the 
keeping,  yet  he  whom  you  personated, 
the  Lord  hath  wonderfully  delivered  into 
our  hands." 
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Challoner  was  still  perplexed,  and 
utterly  incapable  of  guessing  to  what  the 
speeches  of  the  Puritan  referred,  when 
he  saw  Robert  brought  into  the  room. 
A  new  exclamation  of  surprise  burst 
from  him,  when  the  sudden  speech  and 
unusually  loud  tone  of  the  new  comer, 
claimed  his  attention. 

"  It  is  all  of  no  use,  ray  good  fellow," 
said  Robert ;  "  I  told  you  as  much.  That 
fellow  with  the  cream  complexion,  gog- 
gle eyes,  and  flounder-like  nose,  was  not 
to  be  imposed  upon." 

**  What  can  this  mean  ?"  exclaimed 
Challoner,  whose  perplexity  was  nothing 
diminished  by  what  he  saw  and  heard. 

"  You  do  it  very  well,  considering," 
said  Robert,  **  but  it  won't  do  here.  It 
is  not  easy  for  a  vulgar  man  like  you, 
with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  to 
imitate  a  gentleman,     I   thank  you  for 
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your  love,  though.  Take  this,"  he  added, 
offering  two  pieces  of  gold,  "  and  if  1 
should  be  hanged,  don't  fret  too  much 
for  your  unfortunate  master."  Then  di- 
recting his  speech  to  the  officer,  he  added, 
"  I  should  like  to  be  left  to  myself.  If 
you  have  no  objection  to  turn  that  red 
rubbish,"  pointing  to  the  soldiers,  "  out 
of  the  room,  I  shall  thank  you,  and  feel 
much  obHged  to  the  trash  themselves  for 
their  absence." 

**  Trash !"  cried  a  surly  musketeer, 
"  an  you  call  me  trash  !" 

**  Never  trouble  yourself  to  throw 
about  your  tobacco-dyed  jaws  to  look 
fierce.  I  meant  you  no  wrong,  and 
thought  not  to  hurt  your  feehngs.  If 
you  are  rubbish,  you  are  very  well  to 
be  shot  at,  but  only  lumber  in  a  room 
where  a  gentleman  abides." 

"  Now,    Mr.  Consequence,   what  say 
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you  ?'*  the  officer  demanded  of  Challo- 
ner.  **  Since  your  master  confesses,  what 
would  you  tell  after  that  ?" 

"  I  have  now  nothing  to  say,"  Challo- 
ner  replied. 

"  That  fellow  is  well  enough  in  his 
way,"  cried  Robert,  affecting  great  state- 
liness,  "  but  somewhat  foolish  and  mad- 
headed.  I  would  keep  him  in  my  ser- 
vice still,  but  as  I  am  so  near  being 
paid  off  myself,  I  can  do  without  a  ser- 
vant. So  be  so  good  as  to  let  him  go 
about  his  business  with  your  own  black- 
guards." 

"  You  shall  be  alone,  if  such  be  your 
wish,"  was  the  officer's  reply ;  "  but  see- 
ing that  time  is  short,  and  eternity  long, 
I  would  wish  to  counsel  you  to  take 
thought  of  graver  matters  than  you  seem 
ready  to  entertain." 

"  That  is  the  general  complaint  of  you 
Round-heads  against  us  Cavaliers.  But  I 
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wish  to  be  devout,  and  that's  the  reason 
I  would  be  alone." 

"  They  shall  all  withdraw  then,  forth- 
with." 

"  Go,  fellows !"  cried  Robert,  "  and 
do  you,  sirrah,"  addressing  his  master, 
«  lead  the  way,  and  hie  j^ou  back  to 
Redburn,  thence  to  bring  two  noble  pis- 
tols, which  I  desire  to  leave  for  a  pre- 
sent to  the  captain,  whose  civility  is  even 
equal  to  his  discernment." 

*«  I  offered  your  man,  supposing  him 
to  be  no  other  than  yourself,"  cried  the 
officer,  somewhat  conciliated  by  the  or- 
der just  given,  "  to  assist  him  in  his  devo- 
tions. To  you  I  would  tender  the  same 
service." 

"  Thank  you.  Only  you  must  not 
take  offence,  if,  while  you  turn  up  your 
eyes,  mine  shall  be  closed  in  sleep.  If 
you  could  produce  Hopkins  and  Stern- 
hold,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you,  as  I  could 
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play  my  part  pretty  well  at  a  cliaunt, 
and  you,  to  judge  by  your  speech,  are 
blessed  with  a  super-excellent  snuffle  for 
psalra-singing." 

The  rudeness  of  Robert  rather  sur- 
prised the  Round-head,  but  the  measures 
which  had  previously  been  taken  by  the 
faithful  servant,  left  no  doubt  of  his  be- 
ing the  person  he  represented.  Informed 
of  what  had  happened,  Robert  had 
closely  watched  the  motions  of  the  sol- 
diers. He  had  not  had  time  to  change 
his  dress,  but  wrapped  in  Challoner's 
cloak,  which  he  had  obtained  at  St.  Al- 
bans, he  joined  the  party  on  their  road. 
Keeping  at  such  a  distance  from  Challo- 
ner  as  to  run  no  risk  of  being  recog- 
nised by  him,  he  whispered  that  a  servant 
and  master  had  been  seen  to  change 
clothes  that  evening.  He  passed  the 
escort  at  Barnet,  and  being  a-head,  took 
care  to  throw  the  cloak  away,  in  the 
H  2 
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presence  of  strangers,  so  as  to  excite 
their  attention.  This,  as  he  hoped 
would  be  the  case,  was  soon  reported 
to  the  military.  Then  having  learned 
where  they  were  to  halt,  he  established 
himself  in  a  neighbouring  inn,  and  by 
incurring  expenses  which  one  of  his 
appearance  could  not  be  supposed  capa- 
ble of  bearing,  and  by  charging  every 
one  who  approached  on  no  account  to 
mention  that  such  a  guest  was  there,  he 
in  a  few  hours  got  the  whisper  of  a  great 
secret  into  general  circulation.  What  he 
expected  followed.  When  he  mounted 
his  horse,  a  crowd  of  curious  persons 
attended  to  witness  his  departure.  He 
affected  vexation  and  embarrassment, 
and  finally  effected  his  retreat,  on  seeing 
some  of  the  soldiers  approach,  with  such 
disorderly  precipitation,  that  instant  pur- 
suit was  the  consequence.  Overtaken, 
he  admitted  that  he  was  Challoner,  whom 
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they  supposed  had  been  previously  their 
prisoner,  and  thus  succeeded  in  effect- 
ing the  liberation  of  his  master. 

Challoner,  during  his  brief  captivity, 
had  not  failed  to  reflect  with  infinite 
chagrin  on  the  perfect  impossibility 
of  his  offering  Emma  the  asylum  which 
he  had  hoped  to  provide  for  her  in  the 
course  of  that  day.  He  had  had  no  op- 
portunity of  making  the  application 
to  Thorpe,  which  he  previously  con- 
templated, and  he  lamented  that  Emma 
would  expect  his  return  in  vain.  Un- 
expectedly restored  to  liberty,  he  re- 
solved at  all  hazards  to  seek  her  without 
delay.  It  was  night,  but  he  thought 
not  of  repose,  being  only  anxious  to  ex- 
plain the  cause  of  his  failure,  and  to  do 
what  might  yet  be  in  his  power  towards 
placing  her  in  a  situation  where  she 
wouldbe  less  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  ma* 
lice.  He  stopped  for  no  refreshment,  for 
H  3 
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where  the  mind  is  so  intensely  occupied, 
the  body  suspends  for  a  time  its  natural 
claim  to  aliment,  and  proceeded  with 
all  the  speed  he  could  exert  to  the  cot- 
tage, where  he  had  been  expected  many 
hours  before. 

It  was  not  without  amazement  that 
he  beheld  a  man  rush  forth  at  the 
moment  he  was  about  to  enter.  Fright- 
ful apprehensions  came  over  him.  He 
remembered  the  dreadful  perils  which 
had  menaced  the  life  of  Emma  on  that 
sad  night  when  he  had  formerly  sought 
her  residence,  and  the  recently-com- 
mitted crime  made  him  feel  that  it 
was  by  no  means  certain  that  she  was 
more  secure  in  England  than  she  had 
formerly  been  in  Ireland.  The  preci- 
pitation with  which  Johnson  fled,  told 
that  he  had  more  than  ordinary  cause  for 
expedition,  and  for  an  instant  Challoner 
hesitated,  doubting  if  he  ought  not  to 
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pursue  the  unknown,  instead  of  adhering 
to  his  original  purpose.  But  impatience 
to  ascertain  the  fate  of  Emma,  carried 
him  unconsciously  forward.  He  found 
her  weeping.  His  footstep  caused  her 
to  start  with  renewed  alarm,  in  the  sup- 
position that  her  dreaded  enemy  had  re- 
turned. She  recognised  Challoner,  and 
the  revulsion  of  feeling  thus  occasioned 
completely  overpowered  her  little  re- 
maining  strength,  and  she  sunk  back- 
ward in  a  state  of  insensibility. 

Memory  and  reason  were  slow  to  re- 
turn, but  with  some  difficulty  Challoner 
succeeded  in  restoring  Emma  so  far,  that 
she  was  enabled  to  reply  to  his  anxious 
enquiries.  To  find  that  Johnson  was 
the  individual  he  had  seen,  and  to  learn 
what  his  carriage  had  been,  shocked  and 
disgusted  more  than  it  surprised.  Chal- 
loner now  pressed  upon  Emma  the  im- 
portance of  changing  her  residence.   She 
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had  no  longer  that  reason  for  remain- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  which  she  had 
formerly  opposed  to  the  same  recom- 
mendation from  Albert,  but  she  was  still 
reluctant  to  go. 

*<  Albert  will  return,"  said  she,  "  and 
not  finding  me  here,  will  not  know  where 
to  seek  me.  I  shall  never  behold  him 
again,  perhaps.  But  I  forget  myself — 
this  is  no  reason  for  staying,  as  he  will 
always  be  near  you,  and  you  can  make 
him  acquainted  with  any  new  retreat  to 
which  I  may  pass.*' 

"  It  is  true,  Emma,  that  this  is  no 
reason  for  your  remaining  here,  but 
equally  true  it  is,  that  your  hopes  of 
finding  Albert  again  through  me  are 
vain.*' 

"  Do  you  not  know,  then,  where  he 
is?" 

"  I  do  not ;  —  and  worse  than  that, 
I  have  no  wish  to  know." 
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"  Your  manner  surprises  me/* 

"  And  still  more,  it  is  my  affliction  to 
add,  you  will  also  cease  to  be  anxious 
for  him,  when  you  know  what  I  have  to 
unfold.  Albert  is  utterly  unworthy  of 
your  care." 

"  Unworthy!" 

**  Even  so." 

"  Impossible !" 

"  So  I  would  fain  have  believed,  had 
not  proofs,  too  potent  to  be  withstood, 
been  laid  before  me.  Knowing,  Emma, 
the  tender  interest  you  take  in  the  for- 
tunes of  this  youth,  I  deeply  lament  to 
state,  that  by  him  I  was  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  enemies,  from  whom  I  have 
but  now  escaped.  It  is  thus  that  he  has 
requited  conduct  which  he  so  recently 
affected  to  regard  as  entitling  me  to  the 
name  of  benefactoj." 

**  Be  not  rash,    Challoner,  —  do  not 
believe  it,  —  circumstances  may  deceive. 
H  5 
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Remember/'  she  added,  and  her  voice 
became  mournfully  tremulous  while  she 
spoke,  "  remember  you  were  once  de- 
ceived with  respect  to  Emma." 

"  I  can  never  forget  it,  and  bearing 
that  in  mind,  trust  me,  I  was  slow  to 
credit  evidence  the  most  conclusive. 
But  having  been  seen,  and  probably  re- 
cognised by  Johnson,  I  must  not  now 
delay.  Ere  long  you  shall  be  possessed 
of  all  that  has  mournfully  pressed  upon 
me,  the  miserable  conviction  that  Albert 
is  guilty  of  black-hearted  ingratitude 
and  murderous  treachery." 

Emma's  heart  was  too  full  to  admit  of 
her  attempting  further  speech,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  she  could  even 
listen.  Challoner  pointed  out  to  her  that 
he  was  precluded  from  watching  over 
her  security  for  the  present,  as  he  had 
wished  to  do,  by  the  necessity  which  ex- 
isted for  close  concealment  on  his  part. 
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But  he  suggested  that  in  the  house  of 
Lesley  she  might  reside  in  safety,  till  a 
more  eligible  asylum  should  offer.  This, 
after  the  treatment  which  Emma  had 
experienced  in  consequence  of  the  alarms 
of  Thorpe,  he  rightly  judged  would  be 
preferred  to  a  residence  there. 

Emma,  who  had  heard  of  Celia,  re- 
flected that  if  Albert  was  innocent,  from 
Lesley  he  would  not  long  be  absent. 
This  thought  weighed  more  with  her 
than  any  considerations  for  her  own 
safety,  and  she  consented  to  change  her 
abode  as  Challoner  desired.  But  the  ques- 
tion was,  how  to  get  to  Hornsey?  In 
Emma's  weak  state  it  was  impossible  for 
her  to  walk  so  far,  and  Challoner  there- 
fore counselled  that  she  should  go  by  the 
St.  Albans  stage  to  Highgate.  Ahghting 
there,  and  taking  the  path  over  the  fields 
to  the  left  of  that  place,  she  would  soon 
reach  Lesley's  house,  and  on  the  way  he 
H  6 
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promised  to  rejoin  her.  The  morning 
was  now  far  advanced,  and  he  deemed 
it  advisable  to  travel  by  the  same  con- 
veyance to  Barnet.  If  he  undertook  the 
journey  on  foot,  the  coach  might  over- 
take him,  and  the  danger  of  recognition 
would  be  quite  as  great,  or  greater,  than 
if  he  travelled  in  the  vehicle. 

This  resolve  was  acted  upon.  Emma's 
arrangements  were  soon  made.  The 
female  who  had  resided  with  her  was 
left  at  liberty  to  call  in  some  neighbour 
to  live  in  the  cottage,  or  to  shut  it  up 
and  retire  to  the  town.  At  seven  in  the 
morning  the  stage  started.  This  mode 
of  travelling  was  not  quite  so  rapid  then 
as  it  is  at  present.  The  St.  Albans^ 
stage,  however,  was  reputed  to  go  five 
miles  an  hour,  and  having  a  character 
to  sustain,  it  actually  went  four,  when 
accidents  (which  were  by  no  means  un- 
frequent)  did  not  occur.  On  this  occa- 
20 
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sion  meeting  with  no  impediment,  they 
reached  Barnet  by  ten  o'clock.  The 
stage  there  stopped  to  give  the  horses 
rest,  and  to  afford  the  passengers  an  op- 
portunity for  dining.  Challoner  left  the 
vehicle,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way 
to  Hornsey.  In  due  time  Emma  arrived 
where  they  had  proposed  to  meet,  and 
both  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Lesley. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

It  was  the  fashion  for  the  nobih'ty  to  celebrate  their 
weddings,  birth  days,  and  other  occasions  of  rejoicings, 
with  masques  and  interludes;  in  short,  no  public  entertain- 
ment was  thought  complete  without  them. 

Preface  to  Old  Plays. 

Lesley  received  Challoner  with  every 
demonstration  of  good  will,  and  readily 
accorded  what  he  desired.  It  was  ar- 
ranged that  Emma  should  remain  at 
Hornsey,  and  live  in  the  society  of  Celia. 
Challoner  flattered  himself  that  she 
would  find  an  agreeable  asylum,  and  a 
sympathising  friend. 

Nor  was  he  disappointed  in  this.  He 
gave  a  brief  outline  of  the  circumstances 
which  induced  him  to  make  such  an  ap- 
peal, and  Celia,  interested  for  the  suf- 
ferer, soon  found  compassion,  heightened 
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by  esteem,  and  ripened  into  friendship 
the  most  ardent  and  sincere. 

Challoner  made  little  stay  at  Hornsey. 
That  evening  he  slept  in  London,  and 
under  pretence  of  ill  health  remained  in 
his  chamber  till  the  close  of  the  succeed- 
ing day.  Then,  having  upon  reflection 
decided  that  he  could  no  where  be  safer 
than  in  the  liouse  of  old  Lowen,  on 
whose  good  offices  he  thought  he  could 
depend,  he  proceeded  to  Brentford 
without  delay. 

As  he  drew  near  the  house,  he  halted 
to  consider  how  he  should  get  to  the 
landlord  of  the  Three  Pigeons  without 
exposing  himself  to  an  exclamation  of 
surprise,  which  might  direct  attention 
to  his  person.  Just  then  he  saw  the  old 
man  on  his  way  home  from  the  dwelling 
of  a  neighbour.  He  was  preparing  to 
make  him  acquainted  with  the  difficulties 
which  encompassed  him,  but  was  spared 
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the  trouble,  as  the  veteran  was  already 
informed  of  what  had  happened  by  Ro- 
bert, who,  on  the  cheat  being  discovered, 
had  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape, 
while  those  who  had  detained  him  were 
discussing  the  question  whether  or  not 
he  should  be  detained.  He  had  brought 
the  news  which  Challoner  had  not  pre- 
viously learned,  that  a  reward  of  fifty 
pounds  was  offered  for  his  apprehension. 
Robert  had  left  Brentford  to  seek  his 
master,  but,  in  case  of  failure,  promised 
shortly  to  return,  as  it  had  occurred  to 
him  that  it  was  in  the  house  of  the  ve- 
teran that  Challoner  would  be  likely  to 
seek  the  concealment  which  his  circum- 
stances required. 

To  the  question  which  Challoner 
asked,  namely,  whether  he  could  receive 
him,  Lowen  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
and  taking  him  up  the  inn  yard,  he  con- 
ducted him  by  a  back  staircase  to  a  small 
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room,  in  which  he  said  he  might  safely 
remain.  This  was  an  apartment  to  which 
few  were  admitted,  for  it  was  regarded 
by  the  aged  owner  of  it  as  the  very  sane- 
turn  sanctorum  of  his  dwelling.  It  was 
fitted  up  as  in  that  day  of  republican 
freedom  no  man  dared  to  fit  up  a  public 
room.  It  was  ornamented  with  theatri- 
cal devices,  with  drawings  of  the  Globe, 
Swan,  Hope,  Fortune,  and  Bed  Bull  thea- 
tres,  sketches  of  scenes  in  which  Lowen 
remembered  to  have  beheld  admired  ac- 
tors who  were  once  of  the  number  of 
his  friends,  compliments  to  himself  by 
authors  he  had  known,  and  vindications 
of  the  stage,  partly  in  manuscript,  but 
chiefly  in  print,  were  also  among  the  de- 
corations of  its  walls. 

But  all  the  embellishments  were  not  of 
this  description.  One  most  conspicuous 
object  was  of  a  different  character.  This 
was  a  large  sheet,  framed  and  varnished. 
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entitled  "  London's  Lord  have  mercy 
upon  us.''  Lowen  had  preserved  this  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  gratitude 
for  its  having,  as  he  said,  preserved  his 
life.  The  curiosity  of  which  we  speak 
was  published  in  1636,  and  under  the 
title  above  given,  described  itself  to  be 
"  A  true  relation  of  five  modern  plagues, 
or  visitations,  in  London,  with  the  number 
of  all  the  diseased  that  were  buried,  viz. : 
—  The  first  in  the  yeare  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, anno  159^  ;  the  second  in  the  year 
l603j  the  third  in  that  (never-to-be- 
forgotten  yeare)  1625;  the  fourth  in 
anno  1630;  the  fifth,  this  now  present 
visitation,  1636,  which  the  Lord,  of  his 
mercy,  deliver  London  and  England 
from."  Besides  tables  of  the  deaths 
which  had  occurred  in  the  years  above 
specified,  it  contained  a  recipe  to  prevent 
taking  the  infection,  or  to  cure  it  when 
taken,  to   which   Lowen   believed  him- 
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self  once  indebted  for  recovery  ;  and  in 
case  that  should  fail,  it  presented  an  ap- 
propriate prayer  to  be  used  on  such 
occasions,  with  a  very  solemn  copy  of 
verses,  which,  among  other  things,  told 
of  the  high  price  of  hay  in  the  preceding 
year,  1635. 

"  And  the  last  summer,  none  deny  it  can. 
The  beasts  did  suifer  for  the  sin  of  man : 
Grasse  was  so  short  and  small  that  it  was  told, 
Hey  for  foure  pound  a  load  was  daily  sold." 

The  poem  finished  with  the  very 
rational  assertion  that  — i- 

"  Each  spectacle  of  death  and  funerall 
Puts  thee  and  I  in  mind  we  must  dye  all." 

The  recipe,  the  poetry,  and  the  prayer, 
were  enclosed  within  broad  brackets,  on 
which,  at  regular  distances  from  each 
other,  skulls,  skeletons,  limb  bones, 
crossed  spades,  and  pickaxes,  were  repre- 
sented,   surmounted    by    a    coffin    and 
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shroud.  A  more  elaborate  graphic  em- 
bellishment appeared  beneath  the  title. 
This  exhibited  the  destroying  angel  ho- 
vering above  London,  which  was  repre- 
sented by  the  old  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
and  other  churches.  In  the  centre  of 
the  foreground.  Death  had  taken  his 
stand.  His  menacing  dart  was  displayed 
in  one  hand,  the  hour  glass  in  the  other. 
Widows  and  mothers  praying  over  the 
graves  of  their  husbands  and  children  j 
the  dead  tilted  cart,  coffins,  and  other 
funereal  emblems,  with  the  guards  sta- 
tioned  to  repel  infected  persons,  filled 
up  the  picture. 

Here  Challoner  found  the  obscurity  he 
sought,  and  here  he  was  content  to  re- 
main till  his  harassed  mind  should  be  in 
a  fitter  state  to  resolve  what  step  it  might 
next  be  his  duty  to  take,  for  the  preserv- 
ation of  his  own  life,  and  that  of  Emma. 
Of  Albert  he  thought,  or  rather  wished 
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to  think,  no  more,  Lowen  was  assiduous 
to  soothe  his  guest  by  every  means  in  his 
power,  and  devoted  no  small  portion  of 
his  time  to  that  object. 

When  aged  or  elderly  men  meet,  who 
have  not  often  conversed  together  for 
many  years,  though  different  their  ha- 
bits and  fortunes,  their  conversation  is 
not  a  little  interesting  to  each  other. 
However  wide  the  paths  in  which  they 
have  trodden,  there  are  some  general 
topics  familiar  to  each,  which  must  be 
forgotten^ ;  or  unknown  to  the  greater 
portion  of  those  with  whom  they  are 
constrained  to  associate. 

This  was  now  experienced  by  Challo- 
ner.  Precluded  from  seeking  amusement 
abroad,  and  incapable  of  relishing  any 
of  the  trifling  which  commonly  claims 
that  name,  even  if  it  could  have  been 
brought  home,  he  still,  in  the  midst  of 
anxiety  and  bitter  regret,    could  listen 
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with  more  than  content  to  the  details  in 
which  the  garrulous  Lowen  delighted  to 
indulge. 

He  loved  to  recount  what  came  within 
the  recollection  of  Challoner,  and  this 
done  for  a  time,  it  was  pleasant  to  him  to 
prove  that  his  memory  could  outstrip 
that  of  his  guest.  The  varieties  which 
he  introduced  were  too  numerous  for 
description  ;  but  whatever  he  might 
commence  with,  he  always,  by  some 
means  or  other,  arrived  at  a  comparison 
of  the  past  with  the  present,  wl)ich  never 
failed  to  be  most  disadvantageous  to  the 
latter. 

**  At  all  events,"  said  Challoner,  one 
afternoon,  when  Lowen  had  reached  this 
conclusion,  "  if  I  may  judge  from  your 
report,  the  people  generally,  even  those 
who  had  no  hereditary  property  to  lose, 
have  not  gained  by  the  destruction  of 
royalty." 
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"  Gained!"  echoed  the  old  man, 
"  marry,  they  have  lost  all.  Mirth  has 
become  old-fashioned,  and  those  who 
were  once  accustomed  to  glad  the  hearts 
of  others,  now  appear,  even  where  it  is  not 
so,' sad  themselves,  that  liberality  may  not 
be  named  ostentation,  and  invite  plunder. 
The  changes  I  have  seen  are  melancholy. 
There  was  Charles  Freeman,  once  so 
rich  and  gallant,  is  now  little  better  than  a 
beggar.** 

"  Perhaps  he  still  remains  wealthy, 
though  he  seems  poor." 

"No,  it  is  not  thus  with  him.  He 
had  the  bad  fortune  to  see  much  of  his 
property  consumed  with  his  house ;  but 
what  most  hastened  his  ruin  was,  his 
having  so  unwisely  lent  himself  to  Mid- 
dleton'sfo%?" 

"  To  what  folly." 

"  To  Middleton's.  —  Living  so  long 
from   England,   you  seem    marvellously 
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strange  to  what  is  passing  within  it. 
Know  you  not  that  that  childish  schemer, 
Sir  Hugh  Middleton,  undertook  to  bring 
water  from  Ware,  by  the  cut  which  some 
name  the  New  River  ?" 

"  This  I  remember,  having  been  pre- 
sent at  the  opening  of  it,  at  Islington, 
when  there  were  grand  doings." 

"  Aye,  marry,  but  there  have  been 
some  sore  hearts  since,  for  the  shares,  for 
which  people  were  so  far  gone  as  to  give 
not  less  than  a  hundred  pounds  a-piece, 
have  since  been  accounted  not  worth 
more  than  five.  For  my  own  part,  I 
always  said  that  it  would  be  so,  but  the 
giddy  youngsters  would  not  heed  me. 
Old  men,  they  think,  know  nothing. 
They,  forsooth,  would  have  it  that  the 
hundred  pound  shares  would  come  to  be 
worth  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  more 
money.     To  mark  the  fooleries  of  some 
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calculators !  Now  they  see  who  was 
right." 

Here  the  old  man  paused  to  enjoy  a 
laugh  of  exultation  at  the  sagacity  he  had 
displayed  in  perceiving  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  shares  in  Sir  Hugh  Middle- 
ton's  undertaking  to  be  ever  worth  the 
sum  he  had  named,  not  anticipating  that 
a  period  would  arrive  when  each  might 
be  sold  for  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand 
pounds. 

"  This  Freeman,"  Lowen  resumed, 
*•  holding  many  shares  in  Middleton's 
folly,  or  scheme  for  bringing  water  to 
the  Thames,  was  by  his  improvidence 
cast  down  in  the  world,  as  was  the  no- 
table contriver  himself.  Truly,  I  am 
sorry  for  Freeman,  for  I  had  regaled  at 
the  expence  of  his  uncle  Ralph,  when  he 
was  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  when 
matters,  I  warrant  ye,  were  managed,  not 
as  now,  but  as  they  ought  to  be  for  the 
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public    good,    and    the    refection    and 
entertainment  of"  the  people." 

<«  You  seem  to  turn  to  the  mayoralty 
you  mention  with  much  satisfaction." 

"  I  do.  O  those  were  such  days  that 
to  think  of  them  gives  me  a  touch  of 
youth  again.  Remember  you  the  night 
pageant,  when  Sir  Ralph  invited  the 
King  and  Queen,  with  all  the  masquers 
of  the  Inns  of  Court,  to  a  festival  in  Mer- 
chant Tailors'  Hall." 

'*  It  lives  in  my  recollection,  for  I 
being  then  but  a  youth,  much  coveted  to 
see  it,  but  was  denied  on  account  of  the 
vast  crowd  expected." 

"  Truly,  it  was  a  brave  sight.  First 
marched  twenty  footmen  in  scarlet  liveries 
with  silver  lace,  each  one  having  his 
sword  by  his  side,  a  baton  in  one  hand, 
and  a  torch  lighted  in  the  other.  These 
were  the  marshal's  men  who  cleared  the 
streets.     After  them    came  Mr.  Barrel, 
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the  marshal,  a  most  proper  gentleman  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  mounted  on  one  of  the 
King's  best  horses  and  richest  saddles. 
His  own  habit  was  exceedingly  rich. 
Beside  his  men  of  whom  I  spoke,  he 
had  two  lackies  who  carried  torches,  and 
a  page  to  bear  his  cloak.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  gentlemen  from  the  Inns  of 
Court,  five  from  each  house,  all  gallantly 
mounted  on  the  best  horses,  and  with 
the  gayest  and  most  costly  trappings 
which  the  King's  stables  and  those  of  all 
the  nobles  in  town  could  afford.  Their 
clothes  were  covered  with  gold  and  silver 
lace,  each  had  two  lackies  in  brave 
liveries,  carrying  torches,  besides  a  page 
to  hold  up  their  cloaks.  The  glittering 
of  their  apparel  as  they  caught  the 
light  of  the  waving  flames,  with  the 
prancing  and  sport  of  their  mettled 
horses,  added  to  their  own  goodly  ap- 
pearance, made  this  a  most  glorious 
r  2 
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spectacle  to  behold.  Before  them,  I 
should  have  told,  went  more  than  a 
dozen  accomplished  trumpeters,  in  shin- 
ing liveries.'* 

**  I  remember  hearing  much  of  the 
masquers  who  were  with  them/* 

"  You  speak,  perhaps,  of  the  anti-mas- 
quers.'^  These,  after  the  gorgeous  train  I 
have  mentioned  had  passed  on,  appeared 
in  the  rear,  representing  cripples,  and 
mounted  on  the  leanest  jades  of  horses, 
borrowed  from  those  who  had  dirt  carts, 
or  who  were  purveyors  to  the  dogs. 
These  too  had  their  music  before  them, 
such  as  keys  and  tongs,  choppers  and 
marrowbones,  with  bells  and  rattles,  all 
playing  in  concert.  To  the  cripples 
succeeded  men  on  horseback,  playing  on 
whistles  and  instruments,  fashioned  to 
imitate  the  notes  of  all  sorts  of  birds. 
The  anti-masque  of  the  birds  came  in 
their  train.     First,  there  was  a  little  boy 
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dressed  up  in  the  likeness  of  an  owl,  and 
perched  on  an  ivy  bush.  An  eagle  and 
other  birds  represented  in  the  same  way 
were  near,  and  there  was  with  them  a 
parrot,  which  a  man  personated;  this 
was  Will  Kempe,  who,  ever  and  anon, 
did  scold  most  vehemently  at  the  other 
feathered  monsters,  which  only  squeaked 
in  return,  by  reason  that  none  but  the 
parrot  can  speak  in  nature.  Footmen 
went  with  these,  and  pages  led  the  horses 
with  gentleness,  iest  the  children  which 
were  not  big  but  little,  should  be  over- 
thrown, and  so  mar,  even  at  the  same 
time,  the  show,  and  the  hopes  of  theil* 
parents.  Musicians  on  horseback  fbl* 
lowed,  playing  upon  bagpipes,  horn- 
pipes, and  other  northern  instruments,  to 
make  known  that  the  projectors  which 
followed  came  from  that  quarter.  These 
were  likewise  attended  with  torch-bear- 
ers and  others. 

I  3 
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"Then  came  the  chief  anti-masque, 
which  was  rich  in  witty  satire.  There 
was  one  who  wore  wings^  not  being 
dressed  in  the  semblance  of  a  bird,  to 
laugh  at  him  who  had  said  that  men 
with  proper  aid  might  be  taught  to  fly 
like  birds,  as  well  as  to  swim  like  fishes. 
But  before  him  rode  a  fellow  on  a  little 
horse,  with  a  great  bit  in  his  mouth  and 
another  upon  his  head,  also  headstall  and 
reins  fastened.  By  this  was  signified  a 
projector,  who  had  entreated  a  patent  for 
his  bits,  with  provision  that  none  in  the 
realm  should  ride  but  with  such  as  he 
undertook  to  provide.  Then  followed 
another  droll  spectacle.  This  was  one  with 
a  bunch  of  carrots  upon  his  head,  and  a 
huge  capon  upon  his  fist,  describing  a 
projector  who  begged  a  patent  of  mono- 
poly as  the  first  inventor  of  the  art  to 
fat  capons  upon  carrots,  and  that  none 
but  himself  should  enjoy  that  privilege 
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tor  the  next  fourteen  years  then  to  en- 
sue. Another  carried  a  stone^  said  to  be 
the  philosopher's  stone,  by  which  he 
made  show  of  turning  a  bar  of  iron  into 
gold ;  and  to  him  succeeded  a  projector, 
who  exhibited  a  frying  pan  with  young 
fowls  therein,  which  he  held  over  the 
similitude  of  a  fire,  to  hatch  chickens 
withal,  thereby  mocking  a  schemer,  who 
said  he  had  stolen  from  Egypt  the  rare 
art  of  producing  fowls  from  eggs,  with- 
out the  maternal  aid  of  hens. 

"  This  mixture  of  the  splendid  with 
the  grotesque  was  not  a  little  curious." 

"  It  was  more  so  than  I  can  tell,  for 
other  projectors  were  laughed  at  with  no 
less  humour  and  waggery,  thus  mocking 
the  vanity  of  the  idlers  therein  imaged, 
^ut  when  all  the  projectors  were  by  gone, 
then  came  six  of  the  chief  musicians  in 
the  attire  of  heathen  priests,  on  horse- 
back, being  attended  by  torch-bearers, 
i4 
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who  walked.  An  open  spacious  chariot 
came  next,  drawn  by  six  brave  horses, 
with  plumes  of  feathers  on  their  heads, 
and  haunches  ;  the  coachman  and  pos- 
tilion being  in  rich  antic  liveries.  In 
these  were  Jove,  Juno,  Mars,  Venus, 
Mercury,  Apollo,  and  about  a  dozen  gods 
and  goddesses,  with  many  torch-bearers 
attending.  Six  more  musicians,  habited 
like  those  who  went  before  the  chariot 
came  after  it.  Another  open  chariot 
filled  with  pagan  deities  succeeded,  at- 
tended as  the  former  one.  These  musicians 
were  followed  by  other  six,  all  playing 
most  melodiously  as  they  went." 

**  Now  came  the  first  chariot  of  the 
grand  masquers.  This  was  not  so  large 
as  those  which  went  before,  but  was 
most  curiously  carved  and  painted  in 
the  form  of  a  Roman  triumphant  car. 
The  seats  in  it  were  at  the  back  of  the 
carriage  and  of  an  oval   form,  so  that 


there  was  no  precedence,  and  the  faces 
of  all  there  seated  might  be  seen  toge* 
ther.  Its  colours  were  silver  and  crimson, 
and  the  very  wheels  were  of  the  same. 
It  was  drawn  by  four  horses  all  abreast 
which  were  covered  even  to  their  heels 
with  cloth  of  tissue  of  the  colours  of 
scarlet  and  silver,  with  plumes  of  white 
feathers  on  their  heads  and  haunches. 
The  coachman's  cap  and  feather,  his 
long  coat  and  very  whip,  were  of  the 
same  colours.  This  chariot  and  array 
had  been  given  by  lot  to  Gray's  Inn, 
and  it  contained  the  four  grand  masters 
of  the  Inn.  Their  habits,  doublets,, 
trunk-hose,  and  caps  were  of  rich  cloth 
of  tissue,  wrought  thick  with  silver  span- 
gles. Six  more  musicians  followed  this 
chariot,  and  after  them  came  that  which 
had  fallen  by  lot  to  the  Middle  Temple. 
The  colours  of  it  were  silver  and  blue. 
I  5 
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The  horses  and  coachmen  wore  the  like, 
and  the  four  masquers  were  attired  the 
same  as  those  who  preceded,  both  par- 
ties being  attended  by  many  footmen 
carrying  torches  and  flambeaux.  The 
masquers  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  came  in  the  same  goodly 
state,  differing  only  in  this,  that  the  co- 
lours of  their  dress  and  adornments  were 
not  the  same. 

**  Though  it  was  dark  night,  yet  the 
many  torches  and  flambeaux  which  were 
borne,  made  the  streets  as  lightsome  as 
noon  day.  How  were  the  windows 
covered  with  gay  spectators  of  all  ages 
and  every  quality !  Even  the  king  and 
queen  gazed  on  the  cavalcade  from  a 
window,  and  all  seemed  sad,  though  the 
march  was  slow  as  befitted  such  stateH- 
ness,  that  it  ended  so  soon. 

**  Then  was  Queen  Henrietta  in  the  very 
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May  of  life.  The  soft  vermilion  of  her 
countenance,  the  laughing  glory  of  her 
sparkHng  but  modest  eyes,  and  the  ex- 
quisite  symmetry  of  her  form,  added  a 
new  charm  to  the  scene.  Passing  from 
the  window  where  she  and  her  royal 
lord  had  done  honour  to  the  shouting 
populace,  they  entered  the  hall.  There 
was  dancing,  and  speeching,  and  music, 
and  scenes  from  admired  plays  prepared 
for  their  entertainment,  under  my  whole 
and  sole  direction,  and  no  saucy  puritan 
dared  in  that  day  to  say,  *  This  ought  not 
to  be.'  Much  did  the  Queen's  Majesty 
praise  the  dancers  and  the  masquers. 
So  she  did  the  music,  the  language  of 
the  songs,  and  the  singing  5  and  never 
shall  I  forget  the  joy  with  which  I  heard 
her  praise  what  I,  of  my  own  motion  and 
ingenuity,  had  devised,  by  altering  the 
strain  now  thrown  into  disuse,  which  had 
1  6 
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first  been  sung  in  that  same  hall  after 
the  failure  of  Guy  Fawkes  his  plot,  so 
as  to  make  it  fit  the  then  present  oceasion. 
For  as  before  it  contained  the  name  of 
the  monarch  in  whose  honour  it  origi- 
fiated,  I  by  a  happy  conceit  brought  in 
that  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  making 
it  run  *  God  save  great  Charles  our 
king.' " 

"  That  song,"  said  Challoner,  with  a 
sigh^  ^*  is  indeed  thrown  into  disuse.  Fof 
those  who  once  gave  it  their  voices,  now 
when  they  meet  in  exile,  feeling  much 
like  the  children  of  Israel  in  Babylon^ 
are  given  to  say  as  they  did,  or  as  their 
v/ords  have  been  done  into  verse  for 
them,  by  Sir  John  Suckling,  -^ 

*  O  no,  we  haye  no  voice  nor  hand 
For  such  a  song  in  such  a  land.* 

But  not  to  dwell  on  this  theme,  what 
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you  have  recalled  was  justly  entitled  to 
that  place  which  you  have  given  it  in 
your  memory." 

"  In  truth,  Master  Challoner,  it  is  most 
grievously  revived  by  the  sad  changes 
which  I  have  since  witnessed.  Little 
thought  I  that  some  who  sung  «  God 
save  king  Charles,'  would  afterwards  ap- 
prove of  sending  him  to  the  scaffold,  or 
that  she  who  seemed  the  Queen  of  Beauty 
as  well  as  of  England,  should  so  calamit- 
ously become  a  widowed  fugitive.  Nor  did 
I  judge  that  it  would  be  mine  to  see  any 
of  the  family  of  that  same  Sir  Ralph  Free- 
man come  to  decay  as  they  have  since 
done.  Some  there  are,  indeed,  who  de- 
clare that  this  he  brought  upon  his  fa- 
mily by  paving  the  scullery  of  his  house 
in  Hertfordshire  with  stones  taken  from 
the  graves  of  a  neighbouring  church- 
yard, where  they  had  been  fractured  by 
accidents  and  time.     Immediately  after 
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that,  it  is  said  his  substance  began  to 
wither  away  ;  but  for  the  nephew,  as  I 
have  recounted,  he  was,  questionless, 
ruined  by  that  maddest  of  all  mad  un- 
dertakings, the  fashioning  of  a  Nexv 
River.'* 
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CHAP.  X. 

She'd  lever  thousand  times  they  did  her  kill, 
Than  force  her  such  vile  baseness  undergo. 

Dr.  H.  MoHiiu 

It  was  not  long  before  Robert  returned 
to  Brentford  and  found  his  Master. 
Challoner  deemed  it  any  thing  but  pru- 
dent to  avail  himself  of  his  services 
then.  He  retained  him,  but  wished 
him  to  reside  at  Hornsey,  and  to  con- 
sider himself  at  the  call  of  Lesley,  and 
especially  to  be  ready  at  all  times  when 
his  attendance  might  be  useful  to  Les- 
ley's new  inmate. 

Robert  brought  intelligence  that  the 
house  of  Lesley  was  all  bustle  and  pre- 
paration for  a  marriage,  which  he  under- 
stood was  on  the  point  of  being  cele* 
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brated.  It  gave  Challoner  some  surprise 
to  hear  that  the  son  of  his  old  friend  was 
about  to  marry  the  widow  of  a  roundhead; 
but  such  matters  were  too  common  to 
excite  much  attention,  and  after  the 
first  news  had  moved  him  to  momentary 
wonder,  he  thought  of  it  no  more. 

While  Lesley  continued  to  pursue  the 
widow  Lee  with  successful  courage, 
Celia  enjoyed  a  respite  from  those  im- 
portunities  which  had  previously  annoyed 
her.  Johnson,  in  the  first  paroxysm  of 
wrath  and  misery,  consequent  upon  Hen- 
rietta's death,  had  executed  his  threat, 
and  given  information  to  the  government 
of  what  had  occurred.  The  following 
nightsaw  Albert  removed  from  Enfield  by 
a  military  escort,  and  conducted  to  Lon*. 
don,  where  he  was  instantly  committed 
to  close  confinement. 

In  the  midst  of  the  anguish  and  re- 
morse  which   the  untimely  fate  of  his 
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daughter  caused  Johnson  to  experience, 
his  nature  was  not  so  changed  but  the 
thirst  for  deadly  vengeance  still  survived 
in  his  bosom,  and  he  was  in  the  highest 
degree  exasperated,  at  learning  that  Chal- 
Joner  was  no  longer  in  custody.  When 
the  remains  of  Henrietta  had  been  con- 
signed to  their  last  resting  place,  the 
enquiries  in  which  he  was  obliged  to 
assist  respecting  Albert,  and  the  anx- 
iety which  he  felt  to  discover  the  re- 
treat of  Challoner,  left  him  little  leisure 
and  as  little  inclination  to  think  of  that 
union  which  he  had  once  contemplated. 
He  deemed  it  essential  to  his  safety  that 
both  Albert  and  Challoner  should  pay 
the  full  penalty  of  their  offending,  but 
safety  had  now  become  but  a  secondary 
consideration  with  him,  and  he  acted  as 
he  did,  not  so  much  in  the  hope  of  pre- 
serving his  owa  life,  as  with  a  view  to 
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gratify  the  master  passion  of  his  soul, 
revenge. 

It  was  judged  politic  by  the  govern- 
ment to  suffer  as  little  as  possible  to 
transpire  respecting  the  prisoner  who 
had  been  secured.  They  knew  not  how 
far  Cballoner  was  apprised  of  the  fraud 
which  had  been  used,  and  while  he  and 
Bentley  remained  at  large,  they  were 
anxious  to  guard  against  putting  them  in 
possession  of  any  new  information.  It 
was  matter  of  notoriety,  that  Johnson 
had  laboured  to  enthral  certain  traitors 
to  the  state,  and  that  attempting  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  one  of  them,  his  own 
daughter  had  perished.  But  the  name 
of  the  prisoner  was  not  told  5  the  exami- 
nations which  followed  were  private,  and 
it  was  only  to  the  ear  of  Lesley  that 
Johnson  confided  the  important  secret, 
that  the  traitor  given  up  to  justice  was 
Albert. 
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To  Lesley  this  might  be  confided  with 
safety.  About  to  marry  the  widow 
Lee,  and  having  no  wish  to  be  excluded 
by  his  attachment  to  royalty,  from  the 
benefits  which  might  in  various  ways 
grow  out  of  his  being  on  good  terms  with 
her  wealthy  friends,  he  was  not  inclined 
to  disturb  Challoner's  opinion,  that  Al- 
bert had  acted  with  treachery  and  in- 
gratitude. Though  aware  that  the 
objections  once  urged  to  that  match  for 
his  sister,  which  he  had  regarded  as 
desirable,  were  completely  at  an  end,  in 
the  present  state  of  things  he  was  not 
solicitous  that  the  idea  should  be  re- 
vived. He,  therefore,  cared  not  to  make 
known  any  thing  respecting  Albert, 
which  should  cause  him  to  be  regarded 
with  interest.  Much  rather  would  he 
have  preferred,  had  Johnson  been  in  the 
mood,  that  a  decisive  effort  should  be 
made  to  compel  Celia  to  accept  of  him 
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for  her  husband.  But  Johnson,  in  the 
situation  which  we  have  described,  re- 
mitted something  of  his  assiduity,  and 
Lesley  had  not  to  learn  that  a  benefit,  in 
the  matrimonial  way,  was  not  that  which 
at  all  times  and  seasons  would  be  more 
highly  appreciated  from  its  being  freely 
and  liberally  offered.  He  besides,  what- 
ever importance  he  might  attach  to  seeing 
his  sister  well  settled,  considered  it  ad- 
visable to  play  his  own  game  first,  and  was 
not  likely  to  let  his  anxiety  for  another 
make  him  at  all  forgetful  of  himself. 

His  love,  which  it  is  due  to  the  dig- 
nity of  his  character  to  state  was  fixed 
on  something  less  perishable  than  beauty, 
prevailed,  and  Mrs.  Lee  in  dutiful  obei- 
dience  to  the  stars  which,  as  she  learned 
from  Lilly,  would  have  it  so,  after  utter- 
ing the  usual  number  of  inviting  refusals, 
consented  again  to  become  a  wife.  Their 
marriage  was  celebrated  with  a  mixtujie 
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of  puritanical  solemnity  and  cavalierlike 
festivity.  Emma,  who  was  treated  with 
great  distinction  by  Lesley,  as  well  as 
by  the  bride,  to  whom  she  had  been  in- 
troduced, was  invited  to  assist  on  the 
occasion.  Had  all  his  invitations  been 
accepted,  it  might  have  caused  Lesley 
some  surprise  to  mark  the  embarrass- 
ment —  the  surprise  —  the  terror,  or  the 
indignation  with  which  some  of  his  guests 
would  have  regarded  each  other,  for  John- 
son was  also  bidden  to  the  feast ;  but  he 
was  not  disposed  to  mingle  in  such  scenes, 
and  preferred,  as  Emma  did,  being  ab- 
sent. 

To  her,  Celia  had  confided  the  history 
of  the  conduct  and  designs  of  her  bro- 
ther. At  first  she  named  not  the  indi- 
vidual whom  she  had  been  required  to 
marry,  but,  eventually,  Johnson  was  men- 
tioned, and  this,  in  connection  with  her 
description  of  his   person,  left   on   the 
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mind  of  Emma  no  doubt  that  it  was 
her  ancient  enemy,  to  whom  the  cold 
calculating  Lesley  was  disposed  to  sacri- 
fice his  sister. 

No  middle  course  was  taken  by  Em- 
ma on  this  discovery.  She  instantly 
counselled  Celia  to  brave  every  possible 
evil,  rather  than  become  the  wife  of  one 
whom  she  scrupled  not  to  call  a  remorse- 
less murderer.  This  advice  she  supported 
by  disclosures,  which,  if  Celia  had  pre- 
viously regarded  him  with  love,  instead 
of  aversion,  would  not  have  failed  to  con- 
vert that  love  into  horror. 

Though  Johnson  came  not  to  the  mar- 
riage feast,  he  called  at  Lesley's  on  the 
following  day.  He  briefly  apologised  for 
his  previous  absence,  but  remarked  the 
presence  of  a  m.ourner  like  himself,  would 
ill  have  accorded  with  the  general  aspect 
of  the  festive  scene. 

Celia,  who  had  been  present  while  he 
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made  this  effort  at  courtesy,  immediately 
retired.  Lesley  called  to  Johnson  that 
she  fled  to  be  pursued.  Johnson  affected 
not  that  youthful  vivacity  which  would 
on  such  a  hint  have  sought  to  overtake 
the  retreating  fair ;  but  as  he  was  taking 
his  departure,  after  bidding  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lesley  farewell,  he  walked  to  an 
alcove  in  the  front  garden,  to  which  he 
had  observed  that  she  retreated,  to  ex- 
change the  parting  word  with  her. 

"  Farewell,  young  lady,"  he  said, 
throwing  as  much  gravity  into  his  man- 
ner as  he  knew  how  to  assume. 

Celia  rose  with  some  surprise,  at  find- 
ing she  had  been  followed,  and  answered 
the  salutation,  but  by  a  slight  inclina- 
tion of  the  head.  Johnson,  even  in  his 
youth,  was  incapable  of  feeling  anything 
entitled  to  the  name  of  love,  and  the 
pursuits  of  avarice,  ambition,  and  revenge, 
had  rarely  left  him  at  leisure  to  covet 
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beauty.  But  at  this  moment,  to  his  eye, 
the  embarrassment  of  Celia  added  to  the 
harmony  of  her  features  an  expression 
so  touching,  that  neither  the  rage  of  a 
baffled  schemer,  nor  the  grief  of  the 
remorse -stricken  father,  could  prevent 
him  from  paying  involuntary  homage  to 
the  charms  which  astonished  him,  and  for 
the  first  time  he  wished  to  possess  for 
herself  the  ladv  he  had  been  solicitous 
to  marry. 

*'  You  appear  disturbed,"  he  re- 
marked. 

"  I  am.  Sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"  But  I  hope  not  offended." 

"  Sir,  I  will  be  frank  with  you.  I 
neither  desired  nor  expected  to  be  thus 
followed  —  by  you." 

"Is  there  another,  then,  whose  follow- 
ing would  please  you  ?" 

Celia  made  no  reply. 

"  It  may  be,  young  lady,  that  where 
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you  would  give  an  undue  preference, 
the  kind  feeling  is  not  responded  to  with 
appropriate  gratitude." 

"  Sir,  I  know  not  to  what  you  allude, 
and  pray  that  I  may  no  longer  detain 
you." 

"  I  would  but  whisper  that  I  cherish 
hope  the  friend  of  your  brother  may 
yet  look  forward  to  console  you  for  the 
perfidious  desertion  you  deplore." 

Ready  wrath  on  the  instant  suggested 
this  falsehood,  to  requite  the  displeasure 
of  which  he  perceived  himself  to  be  the 
object. 

**  The  friend  of  my  brother,  Sir," 
Gelia  returned,  **  will  receive  from  my 
brother  the  attentions  to  which  he  is  en- 
titled." 

<«  And  the  sister,  I  trust,  will  not  long 
continue  reluctant  to  add  her  smiles  to  a 
brother's  gratitude.     Lady,  I  would  not 
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use  the  gay  delusive  language  of  a  boy, 
but  frankly  I  scruple  not  to  breathe  the 
ardent  wish  that  I  may  be  honoured 
with  the  name  of  your  protector  and 
husband/* 

*«  The  name  of  a  protector,  Sir,  I  ab- 
hor ;  and  husband,  it  may  be  well  that 
you  should  know  at  once,  I  never  shall 
find  in  you." 

"  And  why  so  determined,  fair  one  ?** 

«'  Ask  me  not.*- 

^«  Wherefore  should  J  not  ask  ?" 

^*  Because  if  I  answer  it  truly,  it  will 
give  you  offence,  and  if  untruly,  I  must 
offend  myself." 

<*  Then  fear  not  to  give  me  pain.  Since 
your  speech  is  resolute,  and  your  tone 
almost  that  of  menace,  accustomed  as  I 
am  to  court  knowledge  of  the  worst 
without  delay,  heed  not  my  feelings 
while  you  express  your  own." 
17 
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"  Sir,  having  announced  my  resolve, 
you  might  spare  me  the  necessity  of 
telling  on  what  that  resolve  is  founded." 

**  It  is  most  important  that  I  should 
know  it.  Informed  of  that,  if  I  am  not 
already  what  you  would  have  in  your 
future  lord,  I  may  know  how  to  become 
that  which  you  would  require.'* 

"  That  can  never  be.  Sir,'*  cried  CeHa, 
incapable  of  longer  concealing  the  indig- 
nation and  disgust  inspired  by  his  pre- 
sence. "  Never,"  she  added,  raising  her 
voice,  "  even  if  the  murderer  could 
wash  from  his  hands  the  innocent  blood 
which  now  defiles  them." 

While  speaking,  she  darted  from  the 
alcove  and  re-entered  the  house.  John- 
son,  utterly  confounded  by  her  deport- 
ment and  speech,  wanted  words  to  re- 
ply, had  she  given  him  the  opportunity. 
He  had  just  presence  of  mind  enough  to 
resolve  on  retreating,  if  possible,  without 
K  2 
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being  seen  by  Lesley  in  his  then  agitated 
state.  He  had  passed  from  the  gate,  when 
his  eye  glanced  involuntarily  at  the  apart- 
ment which  he  knew  to  be  the  chamber 
of  Celia.  There  he  saw  what  explained 
sufficiently.  He  saw  the  sister  of  Lesley, 
half-fainting,  recline  on  the  bosom  of 
Emma,  whose  person,  as  she  opened  the 
casement  to  give  her  friend  air,  he 
distinctly  recognised.  Could  he  have 
doubted,  suspicion  would  have  been  re-, 
solved  into  certainty,  by  the  sudden 
emotion  of  which  his  presence  was  the 
cause,  when  he  was  seen  by  Emma.  He 
was  now  satisfied  that  Celia  was  well  in-, 
formed  of  his  history,  and  those  alarms 
which  had  been  suspended  for  a  season, 
returned.  He  recalled  the  reasons  which 
had  formerly  moved  him  to  seek  the 
life  of  Emma,  and  with  anguish  re- 
membered that  the  bloody  bond  might 
still  be  forthcoming. 
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In  one  respect,  the  marriage  of  Lesley 
seemed  likely  to  prove  a  benefit  to 
Challoner.  It  was  well  known  that  the 
widow  Lee  was  rich,  and  Challoner 
concluded  that  Lesley  would  now  be 
in  a  state  to  return  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  the  sum  formerly  lent  to  him. 
To  name  this,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
ascertain  from  Emma  herself  that  her 
present  situation  was  not  less  comfortable 
than  he  hoped,  he  ventured  to  Horn- 
sey  a  few  weeks  after  the  nuptials.  It 
was  night  when  he  reached  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Lesleys,  and  he  had  the 
vexation  to  learn  that  the  newly-mar- 
ried  couple  were  on  a  visit  at  Croydon, 
where  some  of  the  lady's  relations  had 
invited  them. 

From  Emma  he  heard,  with  infinite 
pain,  that  her  new  retreat  was  no  longer 
a  secret  to  Johnson.  Challoner  was  hor- 
ror-struck  at  learning  his  designs  upon 
K  3 
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Celia.      He  could  not  but  feel  all  the 
melancholy  peculiarities  of  his  situation, 
when  he    reflected  with  what  ease  and 
satisfaction  he  might  have  protected  the 
persecuted  friends,  but  for  the  falsehood 
of  Albert.     Tears  of  bitter  mortification 
dimmed   his  eyes  as  the  thought  came 
over  him.     But  what  to  do  in  the  pre- 
sent case  was  the  consideration  to  which 
he  directed  his  mind.     He  determined, 
on    soliciting    Lowen,    to    enquire    for 
some  retirement  where  that  concealment 
might  be  obtained  which  had  been  sought 
in  vain  at  Lesley's,  and  where  from  the 
intimacy  which    he  found  subsisted  be- 
tween Johnson  and  Lesley,    the  object 
of  his  care  was   exposed  to  every  dan- 
ger from   which  it  had  been  his  endea- 
vour to  save  her. 

When  he  departed,  Robert  attended 
him  to  point  out  the  nearest  way  to 
Highgate.   Not  wishing  to  disclose,  even 
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to  him,  all  the  anxiety  which  preyed 
on  his  vitals,  he  enquired,  with  some- 
thing like  an  air  of  cheerfulness,  how 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lesley  seemed. 

"  O,  bravely !"  was  the  answer,  "  but 
the  lady  complains  of  a  sick  head-ache.'* 

"  From  the  manner  in  which  you 
speak,  I  collect  that  you  dp  not  think 
the  complaint  you  have  mentioned  other 
than  a  symptom  peculiar  to  the  lady's 
new  situation." 

"  You  read  me  wrong  for  once,  for 
when  she  was  a  widow,  I  am  well  assured, 
her  sufferings  were  the  same.  The  fact 
is,  while  the  gentleman  is  counting  the 
money,  the  lady  consoles  herself  with  a 
flask  of  malmsey,  or  so." 

"  Hush,  Robert!  you  surely  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  she  drinks  more  than  is 
fitting." 

«  That  her  doctor  must  decide ;  but 
she  sometimes  gets  confoundedly  drunk." 
K  4 
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"  You  surely  mistake !" 

"  No,  indeed,  but  it  is  quite  edifying 
to  see  her  at  such  times,  or  to  hear  her, 
I  ought  to  say." 

"  Edifying  r 

"  O,  the  liquor  makes  her  a  miracle  of 
piety ;  and  not  content  with  being  so 
herself,  she  advises  all  who  come  near  to 
imitate  her  example.'* 

'^  By  drinking  as  she  does  ?" 

**  No  ;  by  praying.  —  You  should  have 
heard  how  devout  she  was  last  Monday. 

<  Robert,'  said  she.    *  Madam,'   said   I. 

<  Praise  God,'  said  she.  *  I  do,  Madam,' 
said  I.  *  You  have  a  good  master,'  said 
she  —  *  I  know  it,'  said  I.  *  He  is  an 
excellent  man,'  said  she  —  *  Very  true, 
Madam,'  said  I.  *  Pray  to  God  for  him;' 
said  she — '  By  all  means,'  said  I.  '  And 
be  a  good,  trusty,  and  loving  servant,' 
said  she — «  So  I  will,'  said  I.  'And 
praise  the  Lord  for  all  his  mercies,'  said 
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she,  taking  hold  of  my  hand,  and  squeez- 
ing  three  of  my  fingers  ahuost  off —  *  I 
am  going/  said  I;  and  in  spite  of  her 
endeavours  to  make  me  hear  another  ser- 
mon, I  left  the  room,  but  she  kept  on 
praying  and  singing,  and  calling  out  for 
you,  for  me,  and  for  Lesley,  till  she  fell 
asleep. 

Challoner  did  not  feel  at  all  more 
reconciled  to  leaving  Emma  at  Lesley's 
by  what  he  had  just  heard.  His  uneasi- 
ness was  heightened  when  Robert  in. 
formed  him  that  watching,  as  he  had 
frequently  done,  at  a  late  hour,  he  had 
more  than  once  seen  another  person  who 
was  evidently  doing  the  same. 

While  he  spoke,  he  turned  round,  and 
first  he,  and  then  Challoner,  perceived  a 
man,  who  appeared  to  observe  them. 
They  were  now  entering  Highgate. 
Challoner  directed  Robert  to  go  one 
way,  while  he  turned  off  in  another 
K  5 
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direction.  This  was  instantly  done. 
Robert  made  a  little  circuit,  and  returned 
to  Hornsey.  Challoner  rode  off  by  the 
way  he  came.  He  often  looked  behind, 
but  saw  no  one  whom  he  could  suspect 
of  designedly  following  him,  and  he  much 
doubted  whether  the  person  seen  by  him 
and  Robert  had  any  such  object  in  view. 
Two  days  afterwards,  having  heard 
that  Lesley  had  returned,  he  repeated 
his  visit.  Nothing  had  occurred  to  alter 
his  view  of  what  was  necessary  to  be  done ; 
and  having  caused  Lowen  to  make  those 
enquiries  w^hich  he  had  wished  should  be 
set  on  foot,  money  was  indispensable  to 
carry  into  effect  the  measures  which  he 
judged  it  necessary  to  adopt.  To  return 
to  Redburn,  as  his  house  had  been 
entered,  and  was  still  occupied  by  the 
omissaries  of  Johnson,  or  rather  of  the 
government,  w^as  that  which  he  could  not 
venture  upon.     He,  therefore,  found  it 
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necessary  to  call  on  Lesley,  for  the  re-im- 
bursement  of  the  sum  lent  to  hun.  He 
had  scarcely  glanced  at  the  subject,  when 
payment  of  the  thousand  pounds  was 
offered.  The  insinuations  of  Johnson 
had  inspired  Lesley  with  a  belief  that  it 
would  be  prudent  to  close  all  transactions 
of  a  pecuniary  character  with  Chal loner, 
preparatory  to  dropping  the  connection 
altogether. 

The  money  was  accordingly  paid,  and, 
as  thanks  cost  nothing,  paid  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  acknowledgments.  Challoner 
was  glad  to  stop  these,  but  was  a  little 
surprised  at  the  prudence  of  Lesley, 
when  he  found  himself  required  to  put 
his  signature  to  the  following  form  of  a 
receipt,  and  heard  two  neighbours  sent 
for,  to  subscribe  to  it  as  witnesses, 

''  Hornsey,  Feb.  12,  1659-60. 
"  Received  of  Mr.   Charles   Lesley,    the    sum 
of  one  thousand  pounds,  in  discharge  of  all  bonds 
K   6 
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and  bills,  and  reckonings  whatsoever,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  to  this  day,  —  the  day  and 
year  above  written. 

"  I  say  received  by  me, 

"  Witnesses," 

This  instance  of  prudence  on  the  part 
of  Lesley  surprised  Challoner,  as  no  do- 
cument was  in  existence  which  recorded 
the  advance  of  the  money.  He  objected 
to  sign  it  in  the  presence  of  witnesses. 
Lesley  assured  him  that  the  parties  sent 
for  were  persons  who  knew  nothing  of 
what  was  passing,  and  were  totally  unac- 
quainted with  his  name,  as  well  as  with 
the  reward  which  had  been  offered  for  his 
apprehension.  Challoner  reminded  him 
that  no  similar  formality  had  formerly 
been  deemed  necessary,  when  the  money 
was  borrowed,  and  Lesley  eventually  so 
far  relaxed,  as  to  be  content  that  the 
receipt  should  be  witnessed  but  by  Emma 
and  his  sister.     This   matter   arranged, 
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Clialloner  returned  to  the  Three  Pigeons, 
without  remarking  anything  to  awaken 
suspicion  on  the  way. 
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CHAP.  XL 

Decker  wrote,  "  If  this  be  not  a  good  play,  the  Devil  is  in 
it."  At  the  close  of  the  drama  the  king  is  informed  of  the 
infernal  character  of  the  person  who  had  given  him  bad 
advice,  and  is  saved  by  repentance;  but  the  others  are 
carried  to  hell,  which  is  then  displayed  to  the  spectators. 
Ravaillac  and  Guy  Faux  are  introduced,  undergoing 
torments. 

BOSWELL. 

The  recognition  of  Emma  threw  John» 
son's  mind  back  on  a  chaos  of  desperate 
and  revengeful  thoughts.  Reflection  sug- 
gested that  Emma  could  only  have  been 
placed  under  Lesley's  roof  by  the  inter- 
ference of  Challoner,  and  as  this  belief 
was  strengthened  by  every  circumstance 
which  he  could  recal  of  Jate  occurrence, 
he  was  satisfied  that  Challoner  himself 
could   not   be   far   off.     If  he   did    not 
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apply  to  Lesley  for  precise  information 
on  this  subject,  it  was  not  because  he 
was  convinced  that  the  untractable  virtue 
of  his  friend  would  spurn  at  the  base  idea 
of  giving  it ;  but  because,  aware  of  the 
profound  dissimulation  of  which  Lesley 
was  capable,  and  not  knowing  which 
way  he  might  be  of  opinion,  it  was  bis 
interest  to  incline,  he  was  fearful  of  being 
misled.  He  determined  on  watching 
the  approaches  to  Lesley's  house  by  him- 
self, or  by  an  agent  of  approved  vigi- 
lance. It  was  Johnson  who  had  followed 
Challoner  on  the  night  when  Robert 
accompanied  him  to  Highgate.  Johnson 
suspected  that  he  at  last  saw  the  party 
for  whom  he  waited,  and  never  lost  sight 
of  Challoner  till  he  reached  Brentford. 
There  he  suddenly  missed  his  man.  Chal- 
loner had  passed  into  the  inn,  but  not  by 
the  usual  entrance.  Johnson  was  baffled, 
but,  suspecting  that  he  had  stopped  there, 
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he  made  some  enquiries,  and,  finding 
that  the  inn  was  kept  by  Lowen,  who 
was  a  royalist,  and  with  whom  he  knew 
Challoner  to  have  formerly  had  some 
acquaintance,  scarcely  a  doubt  remained 
on  his  mind  that  it  was  there,  Cha^Lloner 
had  taken  up  his  residence. 

He  now  took  care  to  plant  his  spies  at 
Brentford.  Some  days  passed  without 
any  discovery  being  made.  He  was  be- 
ginning to  doubt  the  conclusion  to  which 
he  had  come,  when  he  received  intelli- 
gence, from  one  of  his  scouts,  that  a 
person  like  Challoner  had  been  seen  to 
leave  the  house  of  Lowen.  This  news 
was  carried  to  him  at  Enfield,  and  on  the 
instant  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  pro- 
ceeded, with  all  speed,  to  Brentford. 
There  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  know 
that  the  party  suspected  had  not  returned. 
He  had  not  long  been  in  Brentford  when 
the  man  who  had  been  stationed  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  Lesley's  house  came, 
breathless  from  the  exertions  he  had 
made,  to  announce  that  a  horseman  who 
dismounted  at  Highgate,  had  been 
dogged  to  Lesley's.  Johnson  compared 
the  periods  of  the  reported  departure 
and  arrival,  and  thence  inferred  that 
Challoner  had  again  visited  Hornsey.  - 

His  resolution  was  soon  formed.  He 
went  to  the  Three  Pigeons,  and  de- 
manding a  lodging,  sat  down  with  a  view 
of  engaging  the  landlord  in  conversation, 
and  of  watching  till  Challoner  should 
return,  or  till  something  should  transpire 
which  might  regulate  his  proceedings. 
He  had  been  there  but  a  short  time,  when 
a  noise  at  the  back  part  of  the  house 
attracted  his  attention.  To  this  he  lis- 
tened with  interest,  as  it  promised  some- 
thing of  importance.  He  heard  the 
veteran  repelling  an  intruder,  who 
wished  to  force  himself  up  a  back  stair- 
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case,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  a  com- 
panion what  he  called  the  sacred  room* 
Lowen  insisted  that  he  should  not  pass 
that  way,  as  the  key  of  the  room  which 
he  desired  to  see  was  not  at  hand,  and 
bed  would  do  more  good  than  anything 
there  to  be  found. 

"The  plague  light  on  you  !"  cried 
James  Thorpe,  for  he  it  was  who  on  this 
occasion  had  made  one  of  his  rambles  to 
the  house  of  the  player  ;  "  why  are  you 
grown  so  cautious  on  a  sudden  ?  I  would 
wager  a  trifle  that  you  have  something 
very  choice  locked  up.  I  hope  you 
have  got  no  wench  prisoner  there  to 
mortify  you  by  calling  forth  antediluvian 
recollections,  and  engaged  to  you  by  a 
duplicate  of  the  French  Marquis's  bond 
of  constancy." 

"  All's  one  for  that,*'  cried  Lowen, 
using  the  language  of  Falstaffy  to  ter- 
minate the  conversation,  and  James,  after 
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indulging  in  a  few  bantering  remarks, 
gave  up  the  point  and  retreated. 

It  was  now  ten  o'clock.  Johnson  was 
sitting  alone,  when  Lowen  entered,  and 
gently  hinted  that  all  besides  were  in 
bed,  and  that  the  drawer  was  ready  to 
show  him  to  his  chamber. 

"  But  I,"  replied  Johnson,  « late  as  it 
is,  look  for  an  arrival  to-night." 

"  What,  here !"  the  old  man  exclaimed, 
with  unfeigned  surprise. 

<«  Even  so.  I  look  for  the  coming  of 
Challoner." 

Lowen  drew  back  with  increased 
amazement,  but  spoke  not. 

"  I  commend  your  prudence,"  said 
Johnson,  "  as  I  did  lately,  when  you 
repelled  the  hot-headed  gallant,  who 
would  fain  have  penetrated  where  he  had 
no  claim  to  enter.  You  see,"  added  the 
crafty  Johnson,  who  perceived  from  the 
manner  of  the  other  that  he  was  sup- 
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posed  to  know  more  of  his  internal  ar- 
rangements than  he  did,  "  I  am  in  the 
secret." 

*'  I  know  not  what  secret  you  mean," 
Lowen  rephed. 

"Then  I  will  tell  you.  Your  old 
friend  Challoner,  and  my  old  friend  also, 
whom  I  have  left  at  Hornsey,  has  pro- 
mised to  rejoin  me  here  to-night.  This 
I  should  not  have  told  aloud  but  that 
there  is  no  one  by ;  but  knowing  you  to 
be  discceet  and  trust^worthy,  my  object 
in  coming  hither  need  be  no  secret  to 
you,  though  while  other  guests  were 
within  hearing  I  cared  not  to  make  my* 
self  known." 

"  Nay,  my  master,"  Lowen  replied, 
completely  thrown  oiF  his  guard  by  the 
praises  he  had  received,  and  the  air  of 
caution  worn  by  Johnson,  "  siiice  you 
are  Mr.  Challoner's  friend,  though  all 
may  be  safe  here,  perhaps  it  will  be  as 
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well  that  you  should  abide  his  coming  in 
that  said  chamber,  which  I  would  in  no 
wise  permit  the  young  mad-cap  to  enter." 
To  this  Johnson  at  once  consented* 
He  had  now  so  far  succeeded  as  to  have 
ascertained  beyond  doubt  that  the  party 
he  sought  was  really  expected.  The 
next  thing  was  to  amuse  the  innkeeper, 
^nd  guard  against  Challoner  being  in- 
formed, when  about  to  enter,  that  any 
one  awaited  his  return.  This  was  easily 
accomplished.  Affecting  great  anxiety 
for  concealment,  on  account  of  Chal- 
loner, he  desired  that  not  even  the 
drawer,  or  whoever  might  sit  up  for 
him,  should  know  any  person  had 
sought  him,  lest  detection  should  follow. 
Lowen,  with  a  look  of  infinite  intel- 
ligence, promised  secresy,  and  tliey  as- 
cended to  the  chamber  of  whicii  Chal- 
loner had  been  for  some  time  the 
inhabitant. 
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Johnson  started  with  indignation  and 
abhorrence  as  he  entered  it,  at  witness- 
ing the  theatrical  decorations  which  ap- 
peared on  the  walls.  Though  feelings 
other  than  those  which  animated  the 
great  body  of  the  Puritans  had  induced 
him  to  join  the  desperadoes,  with  whom, 
at  various  periods  of  his  life,  he  had  been 
associated;  he  had  conceived  with  them, 
a  very  sincere  and  fervent  hatred  for 
playhouse  exhibitions.  This,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  made  him  almost  forget 
the  part  which  he  had  to  act. 

**  Have  you  the  daring,"  he  sternly 
demanded,  **  to  preserve  such  an  abo- 
minable collection  of  damnable  devices 
as  this?" 

Lowen  doubted  not  but  the  gravity  of 
Johnson  was  assumed  in  derision  of  the 
zeal  of  the  roundheads  against  plays, 
and   considered   the  question  as   to  his 
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daring    to    be    complimentary    to    his 
courage.     He  accordingly  replied :  — 

**  In  truth,  I  have  dared  through  good 
report  and  through  evil  report,  to  pre-' 
serve  these  semblances  of  the  friends 
with  whom  I  once  made  merry,  and  of 
the  scenes  in  which  I  was  judged  an  in* 
differently  good  actor,  ere  time  and 
altered  circumstances  had  annihilated  or 
proscribed  them.  That,"  said  he,  ^*  is  a 
picture  from  one  of  the  Cornish  pieces, 
called  Guary -miracle  plays.  There  you 
behold  the  creation  of  the  world,  with 
the  angels  kneading  the  clay  of  which 
man  should  be  made.  Then  there  is  a 
picture  from  the  comedy  of  old  John 
Hoker,  named  *  ThePiscator  or  the  Fisher 
caughty*  which  was  played  once  when  I 
was  very  young.  Next  to  that  is  a 
group  from '  The  Wild-goose  Chase*  which 
play  I  and  Taylor  published  of  late 
years,  *  for  the  public  benefit  of  all  the 
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ingenious,  and  private  emolument  of  we, 
the  furnishers  of  the  same.'  " 

*«  And  does  Challoner  while  here," 
enquired  Johnson,  **  ever  look  on  these 
representations  ?" 

"Very  often.  In  his  younger  day, 
when  I  first  knew  him,  he  much  fre- 
quented the  Globe,  and  some  of  these 
right  pleasantly  recal  what  he  formerly 
loved  to  see.  The  large  coloured  draw- 
ing over  the  chimney  he  has  often  gazed 
on  with  much  attention.'' 

"  And  to  what  does  that  refer  ?"  John- 
son enquired,  his  eyes  glistening  wi^h 
wrath  ;  "  as  elsewhere  you  have  a  show  of 
the  doings  in  heaven,  here  seems  to  be 
a  fiery  representation  of  hell.'' 

"  And  so  it  is,  as  you  correctly  judge, 
from  the  words  thereon  inscribed,  and 
the  gunpowder  squibs  which  you  see  exr 
ploding  all  around.  That  was  a  much 
admired  part  of  Dekker's  funny  comedy. 
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*=If  this  be  not  a  good  play  the  divel  is 
in  it,'  and  accordingly  there  you  see  the 
divel  and  his  angels  torturing  most  de- 
servedly the  French  traitor  Ravaillac ; 
and  a  villain  of  our  own,  Guy  Fawkes, 
t)r  John  Johnson  as  he  called  himself  at 
first  till  the  truth  was  racked  out  of 
him." 

**  Fawkes  Johnson  !"  exclaimed  the  vi- 
sitor, while  his  eyes  glistened  with  ill- 
dissembled  fury. 

"  The  same.  I  see  your  blood  boils 
at  the  recollection  of  the  miscreant.  Oh, 
it  was  accounted  droll  to  hear  how  the 
fiends  beset  that  wretch  !  You  perhaps 
remember  it." 

"  Not  I,"  said  Johnson,  who  recollect- 
ing deceit  was  necessary,  covered  his 
face,  and  was  silent. 

"  I  wonder  at  that,  for  it  was  a  plea- 
sant affair,  partly  taken  from  the  marriage 
of  Belphegor,     It  was  funny  to  see  Fluto 
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send  his  devils  on  earth,  and  droll  to 
behold,  when  there,  how  they  corrupted 
the  inmates  of  a  convent,  and  also  a  king. 
But  the  best  was  the  skippings  of  Rava- 
illaCy  and  the  witty  jokes  thrown  at  that 
vile  rogue  Gui/  Fawkes^  into  whose  lan- 
tern they  put  a  squib,  which  bounced  in 
his  face.  The  fire  then  thrown  about, 
made  a  most  dazzling  show,  without 
the  aid  of  any  of  the  foolish  pictorial 
contrivances  which  afterwards  were 
adopted  in  *  The  Temple  of  Love,'  and 
of  late  fantastically  renewed  in  Alders- 
gate  Street.  Such  were  not  wanting 
then  to  make  the  quick-witted  people 
know  where  Gui/  Fawkes  was." 

Johnson  looked  at  Lowen,  but  feared 
to  utter  one  word  lest  to  conceal  the 
emotion  which  racked  him  should  be 
impossible. 

"^^ow,'*  continued  Lowen,  "  in  our 
time    such    warning,    such    instructing 
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dramas  may  not  be,  from  dread,  no 
doubt,  that  crime  should  be  rendered 
odious,  and  future  Guy  Fawkeses  be 
deterred.  First,  they  deny  us  to  act  on 
a  Sunday,  and  then,  though  the  auditory 
were  accustomed,  as  surely  was  but  fitting, 
to  be  all  dismissed  before  sun-set,  they 
put  down  acting  altogether.'* 

Johnson  answered  but  by  an  involun- 
tary sigh. 

Lowen  proceeded.  "  I  marvel  not  at 
your  distress  to  think  of  these  things, 
and  see  what  mischief  comes  of  not  being 
thus  occupied  during  the  day.  Well 
was  it  asked  by  Richard  Perkins,  in  his 
pretty  verses  to  his  loving  friend  and 
fellow  Thomas  Heywood,  when  his  apo- 
logy for  actors  was  first  done,  well, — 
I  say  was  it  asked,  — 

*  Thou  that  do*st  raile  at  me  for  seeing  a  play, 
How  would*st  thou  have  me  spend  my  idle  Jiours  ? 

Would*st  have  me  in  a  tavern  drink  all  day  ? 

Melt  in  the  sunnes  heate  ?  or  walk  out  in  showers  ?' 
L   2 
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'  Gape  at  the  Lottery  from  morn  till  even, 

To  heare  whose  mottoes,  blanks  have,  and  who  prizes? 

To  hazard  all  at  dice  (chance  six  or  seven  ?) 
To  card  ?  or  bawle  ?  my  honour  this  despises.' " 

I  deem  it  the  sure  mark  of  oppression 
when  the  drama  is  not  upheld*  It  has 
ever  been  countenanced  by  good  sove- 
reigns. 

"  It  was  favoured  by  Nero,'*  Johnson 
remarked,  **  and  some  have  thought  it 
was  not  the  least  of  his  cruelties  that  he 
compelled  his  reluctant  subjects  to  wit- 
ness play-acting,  when  he  himself  went 
on  the  stage." 

"  Then,  if  favoured  even  by  Nero, 
how  much  more  abominable  than  the 
worst  of  tyrants  are  our  present  gover- 
nors?" 

"  But  holy  men  have  deemed  stage 
playing  wrong  from  the  lewd  scenes 
brought  forth.  I  heed  such  matters 
little  J  but  plays  encourage  disobedient 
children,  especially  of  the  female  sort. 
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thus  going  against  the  doctrine  of  St. 
Ambrose,  who,  treating  of  the  marriage 
of  Rebecca  says,  *  a  woman  should  give 
unto  her  parents  the  choice  of  her  hus- 
band, lest  she  be  reputed  too  malapert 
and  wanton  if  she  take  upon  her  to  make 
her  own  choice,  for  she  must  rather  seem 
to  be  desired  by  a  man  than  to  desire  a 
man  herself  5'  and  Erasmus,  who  favoured 
mirth,  objects  to  a  woman  being  a  wooer 
or  wooess." 

"  Now  you  mock  the  Puritans,"  cried 
Lowen,  and  believing  this  to  be  intended, 
he  resumed  his  defence  of  the  stage, 
which  he  wound  up  with  four  lines  taken 
from  another  laudatory  poem. 

*  A  play's  a  true  transparent  crystal  mirror. 

To  show  good  minds  their  mirth,  the  bad  their  terror  j 

And  when  a  play  nips  Satan  by  the  nose, 

Straight  all  his  vassals  are  the  actors  foes.' " 

Suppressing    the    bitter    indignation 
L  3 
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which  rankled  at  his  heart,  Johnson 
dared  not  tru&t  himself  to  comment  on 
what  had  fallen  from  Lowen,  but  when 
he  found  the  old  man  had  paused,  to 
conceal  his  agitation  he  seemed  intent 
on  a  paper  which  appeared  in  a  different 
part  of  the  room  from  that  to  which  his 
attention  had  previously  been  directed. 

"  And  is  that,'*  he  demanded,.  "  a  play- 
acting  matter  which  is  set  forth  like  the 
account  of  a  merchant  ?" 

Lowen  replied,  with  a  laugh,  "  Na, 
but  it  is  a  right  good  game,  once  upon 
a  time  played  off  when  the  king  was 
alive  5  and  Bill  Grimp  was  one  of  the 
keepers  of  the  elephant  caught  in  Mo- 
rocco, and  forwarded  from  Spain  for  his 
majesty's  pleasure.  It  was  then  that  I, 
consorting  with  the  sottish  knaves  who 
tended  the  beast,  furnished  the  items 
for  this  same  paper." 
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Johnson,  though  he  had  pointed  to 
that  of  which  Lowen  was  now  giving 
the  history,  had  no  curiosity  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  paid  little  or  no  attention  j 
while  the  veteran  supposing  the  jest 
would  be  as  good  to  hear  as  it  was  to 
recollect,  proceeded  to  read  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"  A  brief  note  of  what  the  charge  is 
of  the  elephant  and  his  keeper  in  the 
year. 

^,  s.  d. 
Feeding  for  the  elephant  105. 

per  day  is  per  annum  182     0     0 

To   the  two  Spaniards  that 

keep  him,  20^.  per  week  52  0  0 
To  the  two  Englishmen,  his 

keepers,  165.  per  week  41  12     0 


Summa  per  annum  275  12    0 

h  4 
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Besides  his  keepers  affirm  that  from 
the  month  of  September  until  April  he 
must  drink  no  water  but  all  wine,  and 
from  April  until  September  he  must  have 
a  gallon  of  wine  a  day." 

As  the  reading  proceeded,  Johnson 
became  more  attentive.  It  in  some  mea» 
sure  withdrew  his  thoughts  from  the 
subjects  which  had  previously  engaged 
them,  and  he  remarked  — 

"  I  remember  the  finding  of  that  paper 
when  the  king  was  driven  away,  and  the 
anger  which  this  luxurious  folly  caused 
on  its  being  generally  made  known  to 
the  people.*' 

"  It  was  a  sore  grievance  to  me  that 
the  allowance  of  wine  was  stopped,'*  said 
Lowen,  <«  for  it  pleasured  me  and  the 
knaves,  my  accomplices  5  but  for  the 
poor  elephant,  little  wine  ever  fell  to 
his  share,  for  both  Spaniards  and  Eng- 
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lish  agreed  that  water  would  best  suit 
his  condition,  though  he  had  the  credit 
of  drinking  all." 

"  But  though  the  luxury  was  not  with 
the  elephant,  the  waste  was  with  the 
court.'* 

"  Nay,  my  worthy  Sir,  the  waste  was 
to  nourish  divers  poor  subjects,  myself 
for  one,  and  Grimp  being  son-in-law 
to  Tom  Dixon,  was  thus  consoled  for 
the  wrong  which  he  considered  me  to 
have  done  him  and  his  father  by  get- 
ting the  licence  stayed  which  King  James 
had  granted  to  him  and  others  to  build 
an  amphitheatre  with  powers  for  acting, 
which  would  much  have  interfered  with 
the  licence  granted  to  Dick  Burbage, 
myself,  and  others,  to  act  plays  and  in- 
terludes, save  in  plague  time,  and  even 
then  when  the  deaths  exceeded  not  fifty 
by  the  week."* 

*  See  Appendix. 
L  5 
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"  Your  memory  serves  you  well  in 
matters  of  this  sort." 

"  Not  so  well  as  it  did,  but  there  are 
many  things  which  are  now  deemed  rare 
from^the  lapse  of  years,  which  still  live  in 
my  memory.  They  are  revived  by  the 
doings  which  begin  to  be  resumed  at  the 
Red  Bull,  and  lead  me  often  to  mourn 
the  death  of  the  good  King  Charles.** 

"  Yet  even  in  his  day  I  remember  the 
actors  of  that  very  place  being  called  to 
an  account  by  the  attorney-general,  for 
reflections  on  the  Proctors,^* 

"  O,  I  remember !  That  was  about 
the — I  forget  the  name  of  the  play.-— 
The  Jade — or  the  Madam  *  new  vamped.* 
Exceptions  were  taken  to  this, —  that  on 
one  of  the  persons  in  the  play  mention- 
ing the  then  new  duty  on  wines,  a  jus- 
tice of  peace  said  to  Cane,  « Sirrah,  I  will 
have  you  before  the  alderman  ;'  whereto 
Cane  answered,   *  The  alderman  !  a  base 
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sottish  knave,  I  care  not  for  the  alder- 
derman — I  say  that  the  alderman  is  a 
base,  drunken,  sottish  knave !'  *  How 
how.  Sirrah,*  proceeded  the  dialogue, 
*  what  alderman  do  you  speak  of?*  *  I 
mean  Alderman  the  blacksmith,  in  Hol- 
born,'  was  answered.  *  Is  not  he  a  vint- 
ner  ?*  was  thereupon  asked.  *  I  know  no 
other,*  was  the  reply." 

"  This  touched  not  upon  the  proctors, 
and  cannot  be  the  same  of  which  I  made 
mention.'* 

"  Nay,  but  it  is ;  for  at  the  self-same 
time  the  Red  Bull  fellows  were  accused 
of  reflecting  on  the  aldermen  of  London, 
and  on  the  profession  of  proctors.  The  eoc^ 
ceptions  taken  set  forth  that  in  another  part 
of  the  comedy  I  mentioned,  one  of  the 
characters  said  *  he  had  got  a  patent  for 
twelvepence  a  piece  upon  every  proctor 
and  proctor's  man  that  was  not  a  knave  !* 
Says  another  upon  that,  *  Did  you  ever 
L  6 
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know  a  proctor  that  was  not  an  arrant 
knave  ?'  and  this  was  the  matter  of  com- 
plaint." 

"  You  have  store  of  information," 
Johnson  remarked.  "  Challoner,  in  his 
retirement,  must  be  much  edified  by  your 
histories  of  stage  playing.'* 

"  Questionless  he  is ;  for  he  can  un- 
derstand how  useful  the  stage  has  been 
to  protect  public  morals.  Not  to  go  from 
home,  at  Lynn  in  Norfolk,  but  a  few 
years  since,  the  then  Earl  of  Sussex's 
players  acting  the  history  of  *  Friar  Fran- 
cis,' and  presenting  a  woman  who  had 
murdered  her  husband,  that  she  might 
the  more  securely  associate  with  a  young 
gentleman,  a  wife  of  the  town  suddenly 
screeched  out  *0 !  Isee  my  first  husband's 
ghost !'  Enquiry  thence  arose,  and  she 
confessed  to  have  murdered  her  former 
lord,  and  was  burnt  accordingly.     A  si- 
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milar  discovery  was  made  at  Amsterdam, 
in  Holland,  through  the  doings  of  Eng- 
lish players,  who  were  presenting  the  last 
part  of  <  The  Four  Sons  of  Aymon.* 
Where  the  labourers  drive  a  nail  into 
the  skull  of  the  sleeping  RenaldOy  a  wo- 
man confessed  to  have  done  the  same 
by  her  husband,  and  was  presently  con- 
victed thereof." 

"  O,  no  doubt,  the  stage  can  bring 
about  wonders." 

<'  But  the  advantage  of  it  is,  that  it 
holds  forth  the  good  to  be  imitated,  the 
wicked,  as  in  the  case  of  Ravaillac,  that 
pestilent  villain,  and  Guy  Fawkes,  to 
execration.  And  to  prove  the  impression 
which  these  make,  Challoner,  your  friend, 
confessed  when  he  first  looked  on  the 
drawing  which  you  behold  there,  that 
he  had  never  forgotten  how  the  wretch 
John  Johnson,  —  Guy  Fawkes,  I  mean^ 
appeared  as  then  represented  among  thcj 
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players.     After  this,  may  I  not  say  in  the 
language  of  Shirley  to  the  foe  of  acting, 

*  Look,  here  thou  that  hast  malice  to  the  stage. 
And  impudence  enough  for  the  whole  age. 
Voluminously  ignorant,  be  vexed ' " 

Johnson  still  listened,  when  a  whistle 
without  announced  that  some  one  had 
been  seen  to  enter.  He  heard  the  move- 
ment of  cautiously  retreating  steps,  and 
rushing  to  the  door,  perceived  Challo- 
ner,  who  listening  before  he  advanced 
to  his  room,  had  ascertained  that  a  new 
guest  awaited  his  return.  He  had  reached 
the  yard  of  the  inn,  when  Johnson  coming 
up  with  him,  called  upon  him  to  surrender. 

"  Never,  while  I  have  life,"  was  the 
reply,  at  the  same  moment  opposing  his 
drawn  weapon  to  the  further  progress 
of  his  pursuer.  But  a  violent  blow  on  the 
sword  arm  from  one  who  approached 
behind  rendered  him  incapable  of  re- 
sistance, and  he  was  instantly  secured. 
15 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Shall  kindred  souls  forego  their  social  claim  ? 
Launched  in  the  vast  abyss  of  space  and  time, 
Shall  dark  suspicion  quench  the  generous  flame  ? 

Shenstone. 

Forced  into  a  coach,  Challoner  was 
hurried  he  knew  not  whither,  and  after 
a  journey  of  more  than  an  hour's  duration, 
conducted  into  a  small  prison-like  apart- 
ment, and  left  to  himself.  His  mind 
was  not  disturbed  by  any  hope  of  escape, 
or  by  any  expectation  of  mercy.  Assured 
that  conviction  must  promptly ^ensue,  he 
regarded  his  course  as  closed,  and  pre- 
pared to  meet  with  calmness  that  fate 
which  he  believed  to  be  inevitable. 

To  die  in  the  cause  of  his  king  he 
could  not  persuade  himself  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  disgrace,    and   the  loss  of 
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life,  from  all  that  he  had  known  of  it, 
he  could  not  regard  with  very  painful 
feelings.  But  when  he  remembered  the 
situation  of  Emma,  and  reflected  that 
the  ruin  brought  upon  himself,  and  the 
misery  to  which  she  was  exposed,  re- 
sulted from  the  perfidy  of  Albert,  he 
sighed  for  the  supposed  depravity  of  that 
individual  with  aflliction  of  heart. 

Had  his  mind  been  less  made  up  to 
the  consequences  of  failure,  he  would 
not  have  remained  long  in  a  state  of 
suspense.  A  very  summary  course  was 
adopted.  To  avoid  the  delays,  impedi- 
ments,  and  formalities  of  a  trial  for  high 
treason,  he  was  handed  over  to  a  mili- 
tary tribunal  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  spy. 

He  appeared  before  the  Board,  which 
assembled  to  try,  or  more  properly  speak- 
ing, to  condemn  him.  His  defence  was 
rather  a  vindication  of  his  principles  than 
a  reply  to  the  charge  preferred  against 
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him.  It  of  course  availed  him  nothing, 
and  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  officers 
who  sat  on  this  occasion  pronounced 
against  him,  and  he  was  sentenced  to 
"  be  shot  to  death/' 

He  returned  to  his  prison.  Here  he 
was  soon  provided  with  a  companion, 
doomed  to  the  same  fate. — It  was  Al- 
bert. 

Challoner  being  taken,  it  was  unneces* 
sary  longer  to  delay  bringing  the  younger 
prisoner  to  trial.  Before  the  final  deci- 
sion of  the  council  had  been  given,  it 
was  judged  prudent  to  keep  them  sepa- 
rate ;  but  now  the  ingenious  cruelty  of 
Johnson  procured  that  they  should  be 
brought  together. 

Albert  looked  abashed  as  he  ap- 
proached his  former  friend.  He  saw 
indignation  strongly  imprinted  on  the 
countenance  of  Challoner,  and  not  for 
a  moment   arraigning  the  justice  of  his 
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resentment,  he  knelt  before  him,  and  im- 
plored forgiveness. 

"  May  God  forgive  you ! "  was  the  only 
reply  of  Challoner. 

"  And  may  I — may  I  not  hope,  Sir,'* 
cried  Albert,  "  that  my  last  moments  will 
be  solaced  by  the  reflection  that  you 
can  regard  my  errors  with  that  forgive- 
ness which  you  scruple  not  to  ask  for 
them  from  the  Deity  ?" 

"  Your  errors^  young  man,  to  adopt 
the  gentle  speech  which  you  use  in  de- 
scribing your  misdeeds,  are  of  the  most 
aggravated  character " 

"  I  humbly  acknowledge  it." 

"  Are  so  fruitful  of  ruin,  not  only  to 
me,  but  to  others,  that,  frail  as  I  am, 
I  know  not  but  professing  to  forgive  I 
should  speak  falsely,  and  promise  what  it 
is  not  in  my  power  to  perform." 

"  Could  years— could  ages  of  bitter 
regret  wash  away  or  atone  for  my  offence. 
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my  heart  would  experience  some  com- 
fort. Believe  me,  Sir,  to  have  brought  ruin 
on  you  afflicts  me  a  thousand  times  more 
than  the  fate  which  awaits  me.  So  you 
might  pass  uninjured,  I  would  meet  my 
fate  with  tranquillity,  nay,  with  exult- 
ation.   ^' 

"  This  repentance  does  not  ill  become 
you.  But  when  baseness  has  struck  the 
murderous  blow,  the  vain  regrets  which 
subsequently  torture  the  mean  criminal, 
though  a  part  of  the  just  punishment  to 
which,  by  the  will  of  Heaven,  he  is 
doomed,  yield  no  atonement,  and  ought 
not  to  make  his  peace  with  the  victim  he 
has  betrayed." 

"  These  just,  but  severe  reproaches, 
are  not  breathed  in  vain.  The  most 
excruciating  bodily  torture  which  human 
wrath  has  yet  devised,  would  not  shake 
me  so  much.  Bear  with  me  a  moment, 
while  I  explain  the  fatal  accident." 
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"  The  accident !  —  Peace,  indurated 
wretch  !  I  can  bear  it  no  longer.  Is  it 
not  enough  to  have  perfidiously  laboured 
for  the  accomplishment  of  my  destruction, 
but  must  I  now,  in  the  last  hours  of 
my  existence,  be  mocked  with  the  hypo- 
critical whining  of  a  pusillanimou,  villain, 
who,  while  professing  remorse,  gives 
proof  that  his  degenerate  heart  is  too 
much  debased  even  to  comprehend  the 
atrocity  of  the  crime  which  secures  his 
perdition  ?" 

"  I  came,  Sir,  prepared  with  all  humi- 
lity to  bend  before  your  too  well  merited 
rebuke.  But  that  you  would  thus  spurn 
my  supplication  and  despise  my  regret,  I 
expected  not.*' 

"  Then  you  must  have  supposed  me 
unacquainted  with  the  extent  of  your 
perfidy  and  ingratitude." 

**  Perfidy,  Sir,  and  ingratitude,  are 
crimes  of  which  I  know  but  the  name,'* 
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Albert  replied,  with  more  firmness  than 
had  previously  marked  his  speech.     "  Of 
these  I  am  incapable.    You  cruelly  wrong 
me.  —  But   stay.  —  Oh,    let  me    anew 
implore  your  forgiveness,  for  I  forget  that 
as  yet  3^ou  are  uninformed  of  the  horrid 
frauds  which  have  been  practised.     Pray 
you.  Sir,  pause.     Reproach  my  weakness 
—  condemn  my  negligence,  trample  on 
me  for  my  incapacity ,    but,  as  you  hope 
for  mercy  in  another  world,  do  me  the 
justice  to  listen  to  me,  and  believe  that 
you  may,  by  possibility,  have  been  duped, 
as   well   as   he    who    unhappily   marred 
your  projects,  but  never,  never,  betrayed 
them." 

"  What  new  conceit  suggests  itself?" 
"  You  have  been  foully  deceived." 
"I  know  it  well,   or  we  should  not 
have  met  here." 

**  Not  deceived  by  me.      It  may  have 
been  that  Bentley  has  misled  — *' 
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"  Peace.  If  you  are  really  to  die  with 
me,  as  a  last  request  I  would  desire  you 
not  to  aggravate  your  former  baseness  by 
new  falsehoods,  framed  to  asperse  an 
honourable  man.  Bentley,  I  know,  would 
not  sin  against  truth." 

"  But  he  has  been  deceived." 

"  That  cannot  be.  He  himself  over- 
heard you,  while  plotting  his  and  my 
ruin." 

"  It  could  not  be,  for  he  knows  me 
not." 

"  Not  know  you !" 

"  He  has  never  seen  me." 

**  What  monstrous  folly  is  this !  Un- 
der his  own  hand  I  had  the  news  of  your 
arrival  at  Southgate ;  from  his  own  lips 
I  heard  of  your  villanies." 
I  "  Give  me  your  attention  for  one  mo- 
ment. Bewildered  as  I  am,  I  know  not 
HOW  to  explain  what  chanced.  On  that 
miserable  night  when  I  left  you  at  Red- 
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burn,  I  missed  the  road.  Then  I  became, 
accidentally,  as  I  believed,  the  companion 
of  Johnson,  and  afterwards  his  prisoner. 
Bentley  I  never  reached. 

"  This  must  be  false,  for  he  had  the 
letters  and  papers  which  I  had  furnished 
to  you,  and  which  no  one  but  you  could 
have  placed  in  his  hands.'* 

"  In  this  you  err.  From  me,  I  ac- 
knowledge it  with  shame,  they  passed, 
but  by  me  they  were  given  to  no  one. 
My  crime  was  this — after  long  jour- 
neying, I  refused  not  proffered  hospi- 
tality. I  drank  wine,  suspecting  not 
that  my  fellow-traveller  designed  me 
wrong.  Thus  was  an  opiate  administered, 
and,  while  I  slept,  with  sorrow  and  deep 
remorse  I  own  it,  my  papers  were  stolen." 

"  Do  you  speak  truth  ?" 

«  Alas !  that  it  should  be  truth.  The 
papers  thus  procured,  enabled  an  impostor 
to  personate  me,   and  by  him  you  and 
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Bentley  were  deceived,  while  I  remained 
a  prisoner." 

Could  I  believe  this  I  were  happy. 
But,  after  what  I  have  heard  respecting 
you,  I  suspect  your  tale  to  be  (framed 
for  what  purpose  I  know  not)  but  a  new 
effort  at  fraud.*' 

Albert  was  about  to  reply,  when  the 
door  of  their  prison  opened,  and  one 
whom  Albert  recollected  as  a  member  of 
the  council  entered. 

"  Secure  the  door  without,*'  was  his 
command  to  the  attendant  jailor.  "  I 
shall  knock  when  I  would  go  forth. 
Can  you  recognise  me?"  he  demanded, 
approaching  Challoner. 

Challoner  perceived  it  was  Lord  Fair- 
fax, but  he  had  scarcely  answered  the 
question  of  the  nobleman,  when  the  lat- 
ter proceeded  — 

**  I  was  impatient  to  assure  you  both 
that,   though  constrained  by  prudential 
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motives  to  seem  assenting  to  your  death, 
1  am  not  unmindful  of  your  safety.  It 
was  I  that  procured  your  commitment  to 
this  place  of  confinement  —  to  York 
House.  Two  friends,  on  whose  honour 
and  zeal  I  can  rely,  will  wait  on  the  river 
to-night,  near  the  garden  wall,  to  favour 
your  escape.  It  shall  be  my  task  to  con- 
duct you  thither  the  moment  the  domes- 
tics are  out  of  a  state  to  observe  your 
flight.  Observe  the  most  perfect  silence 
when  I  shall  bid  you  to  follow  me." 

<*  I  thank  your  lordship  for  this  kindly 
care,"  said  Challoner.  "  But  can  you 
tell  me  aught  respecting  Monk  ?*' 

"  At  present  I  must  not  open  my  lips 
as  to  what  his  purposes  are.  We  must 
noj;  seem  to  confer.  Bear  in  mind  the 
caution  I  gave  you ;  and  remember,  young 
man,  as  it  was  your  lack  of  caution  which 
brought  your  friend  and  yourself  into 
these  straits,  that  it  will   specially  behove 
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you  to  be  more  circumspect  than  before, 
when  you  shall  be  at  large;  for,  madly 
resenting  the  death  of  his  daughter, 
Johnson  will  spare  no  effort  which  his 
crafty  and  daring  mind  can  make  to  en- 
thral you.  Your  firmness  and  truth 
have  made  him  your  implacable  foe. 
Make  no  reply  —  I  must  away." 

Fairfax  knocked  at  the  door,  which 
was  immediately  opened. 

*'  Spiritual  assistance,''  he  said,  affect- 
ing to  continue  a  conversation,  "you 
shall  have  in  good  time,  to  prepare  you 
for  your  passage,  if  you  be  truly  desirous 
of  seeking  tlie  Lord;  but,  beyond  that,  1 
can  grant  no  favour." 

The  door  closed,  and  that  instant 
Albert  found  himself  locked  in  the  em-, 
brace  of  Challoner. 

<«  It  is  my  fate,"  he  sighed,  "  still  to 
suspect  and  condemn  those  who  best  de- 
serve my  love.     Fairfax  has  given  me 
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joy  which  the  prospect  of  escape  could 
not  have  yielded.  Albert,  I  blush  for 
the  injurious  thoughts  which  but  now 
were  mine." 

**  Say  not  so,  my  honoured  friend. 
The  heart,  which  is  the  seat  of  honour, 
cannot  suspect  all  the  guile  of  which 
practised  treachery  is  capable.  I  wonder 
not  that  the  bearer  of  those  papers,  which 
were  given  in  confidence  to  me,  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  his  object.  Can  you. 
Sir,  pardon  the  error  which  betrayed  — " 

"  Boy,  I  could  have  wished  that  it  had 
been  otherwise.  It  was  my  hope  that 
you  would  live  to  enjoy  happiness  ;  but, 
since  the  disclosure  of  your  supposed 
perfidy,  my  views  have  been  so  mourn- 
fully changed,  that  now  it  is  rapture  to 
know  that,  should  the  worst  befal,  you 
can  die  without  disgrace.  But,  courage: 
let  us  prepare  to  face  the  worst,  and 
meet  our   fate   like  men.     Life,  at  the 
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best,  can  be  extended  but  a  few  years. 
The  date  of  its  close  is  not  of  importance  j 
so  affection  is  spared  the  woe  of  deploring 
that  it  is  rendered  memorable  by  crime." 
"  But,  Sir,  we  have  yet  a  hope." 
"  I  am  so  much  consoled  by  the  joy- 
ous certainty  that  you  are  not  what  I 
have  lately  believed  you  to  be,  that  the 
hope  I  can  scarcely  regard  as  worthy  of  a 
thought." 

Albert  more  fully  explained  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  his  detention 
by  Johnson,  Challoner  listened  to  him 
with  interest,  and  found  in  the  narra- 
tive a  grateful  explanation.  He  then  in- 
formed Albert  of  what  had  transpired 
with  respect  to  the  supposed  Dame 
Neville.  This  disclosure  led  Albert  more 
than  ever  to  deplore  the  situation  in 
which  he  found  himself,  and  in  which 
he  saw  Challoner,  from  the  miserable  cli- 
max supplied  to  the  sufferings  of  Emma. 
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But  he  looked  with  hope  to  the  pro- 
mised  effort  of  Fairfax,  and  joy,  not  to  be 
described,  filled  his  heart  and  glistened 
in  his  eye,  when,  before  it  was  quite  dark, 
their  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  his  lordship. 

"  Your  lordship  comes  earlier  than  we 
had  hoped  to  see  you,"  Challoner  re- 
marked* 

"  Delays,"  said  Fairfax,  "  are  always 
dangerous;  but  in  the  present  case,  they 
are  more  so  than  in  any  other,     Johnson, 
who  is  now  deemed  a  personage  of  no 
small  importance,  presuming  on  the  ser- 
vice which  he  is  considered  to  have  ren- 
dered, has,  I  know,  been  with  the  Council 
of  State.     From  some  words  which  fell 
from  him,  on  the  importance  of  a  public 
example  being  rendered  more  terrible  by 
its  following  close   upon   conviction,    I 
fear  he  will  recommend,  and,  perhaps, 
extort  an  order  for,  your  execution  this 
M  3 
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very  night.  I  have,  therefore,  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  baffle  him,  by  taking  you 
forth  now,  though  it  is  scarcely  dusk.'* 

*'  In  this  there  may  be  danger;  but 
something  must  be  risked,  circumstanced 
as  we  are." 

"  The  danger,  my  lord,  is  yours.  We 
cannot  be  in  greater  peril  than  we  are 
in]already.'* 

"  This  I  have  well  considered.  The 
fellow  appointed  your  jailor  is  now,  by 
my  license,  regaling  with  the  servants. 
Following  me  you  will  pass  their  hall 
door,  by  the  outside  of  which  their  cloaks 
hang.  Take  two  of  these,  and,  still 
keeping  close  to  me,  advance  by  the 
passage  which  leads  to  the  garden.  Once 
in  the  open  air,  look  for  me  no  more,  for 
I  shall  return  on  the  instant,  to  be  seen 
by  my  domestics,  but  pass  you  to  the 
water-gate.  There  step  into  the  boat  which 
attends,  and  which  will  convey  you  down 
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the  river  to  the  stairs  next  the  bridge. 
Make  no  reply,  but  obey  in  silence.'* 

He  stepped  from  the  prison  room. 
Challoner  and  Albert  did  as  he  had  di- 
rected, but  were  scarcely  six  paces  from 
the  door  when  the  well-known  voice  of 
Johnson  was  heard. 

"  I  would  see  Lord  Fairfax,"  he  said 
to  one  of  his  lordship's  household. 

"  He  is  coming  this  way,"  Challoner 
remarked  to  Fairfax. 

*«  He  is  in  the  passage  by  which  you 
were  to  pass,"  his  lordship  remarked. 
"  Much  do  I  fear  that  he  suspects  the 
intelligence  which  subsists  between  us." 

"  Conduct  me  to  him,"  Johnson  was 
heard  to  say.  "  Is  he  not  with  the 
prisoners  ?" 

"  We  must  back,  my  lord,  said  Chal- 
loner.    Escape  for  us  is  impossible.     We 
must  to  our  prison,  or  you  will  share  the 
M  4 
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fate  which  you   have  kindly  sought  t© 
avert  from  us." 

Fairfax  groaned  with  agony  and  disap- 
pointment, while  reluctantly  assenting 
he  saw  them  re-enter  the  apartment 
whence  he  had  brought  them. 

Johnson  drew  near.  Fairfax,  with  a 
view  of  abating  suspicion  of  the  real 
object  of  his  coming,  addressed  the  pri- 
soners, so  that  his  voice  might  be  heard 
by  their  rancorous  foe. 

•*  Wherefore,  seeing  the  appointed  hour 
will  speedily  arrive,  be  ye  prepared  to 
exchange  brief  life  for  eternity." 

**  It  gives  me  pain,  my  lord,  to  inter- 
rupt your  pious  labours,"  cried  Johnson  j 
"  but  I  have  it  in  command  to  remove 
the  prisoners  from  York  House  to  New- 
gate forthwith,  preparatory  to  the  execu- 
tion of  their  sentence,  which  shall  take 
place  at  noon,  on  the  day  after  to-morrow^ 
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the  Council,  of  their  great  grace,  having 
accorded  them  so  much  time." 

"  Is  it,  therefore,  needful  to  take  them 
from  where  they  are  now  in  safe  keep- 
ing?" 

**  That,  my  lord,  I  came  not  here  to 
argue,  and  reply  but  by  presenting  you 
with  the  order,  which  shall  be  your  suffi- 
cient warrant." 

Lord  Fairfax  received  the  paper,  pe- 
rused it,  and  was  silent. 

**  We  are  prepared,"  said  Challoner. 
Fairfax  averted  his  countenance,  to  con- 
ceal the  expression  of  grief  and  despair 
which  might  have  been  observed.  Chal- 
loner and  Albert,  attended  by  Johnson, 
and  guarded  by  a  party  of  musketeers, 
were  forthwith  conducted  in  a  coach, 
which  waited  for  them,  to  Newgate. 


M  5 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

Yet  still  on  fancy  deep  imprest. 

The  sad,  the  dear  ideas  rest ; 

Yet  still  the  recent  sorrows  heave  my  breasfy 

Hang  black  o'er  life,  and  prey  upon  my  mind. 

Blackloce, 

The  arrest,  trial,  and  condemnation  of 
Challoner  were  circumstances  which  did 
not  materially  affect  the  indifference  of 
Lesley.  His  sensibility  was  not  so  great 
as  to  expose  him  to  much  suffering  for 
another's  woe,  but  still  that  profound 
politician  was  not  a  little  puzzled  how  to 
act.  Though  prepared  to  bear,  with  ex- 
emplary philosophy,  the  execution  of  any 
sentence  which  might  be  pronounced 
against  those  who  were  once  his  friends, 
the  notoriety  of  his  father's  intimacy  wdth 
17 
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Challoner,  and  the  knowledge  possessed 
by  his  present  connections  of  the  esteem 
which  he  had  professed  for  Challoner, 
made  him  question  the  prudence  of  press- 
ing the  match  which  he  had  lately  had 
so  much  at  heart — the  union  of  Celia 
with  Johnson.  He  however  was  not 
called  upon  for  decision,  as  Johnson  was 
too  much  engaged  with  other  matters 
to  think  of  marriage  ;  and  since  the  day 
on  which  he  saw  and  was  seen  by  Emma, 
had  paid  no  visit  to  Hornsey. 

The  strength  which  he  flattered  him- 
self he  had  brought  to  the  councils  of 
the  governing  body,  he  judged  had  suf- 
ficed to  re-establish  the  affairs  of  the 
state,  and  to  crush  the  hopes  of  the  Roy- 
alists. This  made  him  less  anxious  than 
he  had  been  about  Emma,  and  the  de- 
struction or  possession  of  the  bond  seemed 
no  longer  so  important  to  him  as  it  had 
been. 

M  6 
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To  Emma  and  Celia  the  tidings  of  the 
sentence  carried  affliction  not  to  be 
described.  To  the  former,  Challoner 
obtained  permission  to  write,  and  failed 
not  while  availing  himself  of  it  to  exult 
in  the  innocence  of  Albert.  He  prayed 
her  not  to  seek  an  interview,  which  might 
disturb  his  preparations  for  a  better 
world,  in  which  he  trusted  and  prayed 
that  it  might  be  their  lot  to  meet.  At 
the  same  time,  a  letter  was  received  from 
Albert,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
console  by  speaking  of  the  cheerful  re- 
signation with  which  he  was  prepared  to 
suffer. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  day  after 
their  committal  to  Newgate,  that  Emma 
and  Celia  mingled  their  tears  over  these 
mournful  communications.  They  were 
alone,  for  it  was  seldom  that  Mrs.  Lesley 
coveted  their  society,  and  they  were 
never    disposed    to   intrude   themselves 
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upon  her.  The  friends  sadly  inter- 
changed expressions  of  sorrow,  sincere 
and  poignant  as  they  were  unavailing, 

"  And  must  we  —  must  we  idly  sigh  !" 
exclaimed  Celia.  "  Can  we  attempt 
nothing  that  may  avert,  or  at  least  defer 
the  execution  of  the  awful  sentence  ?'* 

Emma  replied,  but  by  a  silent  appeal 
to  heaven,  which  spoke  her  despair  of 
being  able  to  suggest  aught  tliat  could 
save  the  intended  victims  of  human 
wrath, 

**  ^es,"  cried  Celia,  "  an  attempt  may 
be  made,  and  mine  shall  be  the  task." 

"  What  mean  you  ?"  enquired  her 
friend. 

"  I  will  seek  their  enemy  :  to  Johnson 
I  will  appeal,  and  hard  and  hopeless  as 
the  task  may  seem,  I  will  try  to  move 
him  to  pity." 

Emma  closed  her  eyes  in  despair. 

**  I  know,"  resumed  Celia,  "  how  small 
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the  probability  of  my  succeeding,  but 
what  have  I  to  fear  from  failure  ?  It  is 
just  possible  that  he  may  be  touched ; 
and  a  word  from  him,  the  instrument  of 
their  destruction,  may  obtain  them  the 
grace  of  a  few  days,  during  which,  other 
means  may  be  tried." 

"  Would  to  heaven,"  replied  Emma, 
"  I  could  encourage  a  hope  that  the 
generous  effort  will  succeed.  But,  alas! 
my  lovely  young  friend,  sad  experience 
has  impressed  on  me  the  mournful  con- 
viction, that  Johnson  is  incapable  of 
pity." 

'*  But  I  will  nevertheless  seek  him.  I 
will  speak  to  him  in  the  hope  that  a  de- 
sire to  gratify  my  brother  may  prevail 
over  his  resentment." 

"  Will  you  not  ask  your  brother  to  be 
your  com.panion  ?" 

'*  No,  for  I  fear  his  pleading  will 
never  persuade  Johnson,  nor  will  I  even 
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make  him  acquainted  with  my  design, 
lest  his  chilling  policy  should  forbid  me 
to  interfere." 

And  without  waiting  for  further  com- 
ment on  her  project,  she  prepared  for 
the  execution  of  it.  Ceha  requested 
Robert  to  attend  her,  and  a  few  moments 
sufficed  to  make  the  few  preparations 
necessary  for  their  departure. 

Robert,  who  understood  the  object  of 
her  errand,  admired  exceedingly  the  in- 
trepidity which  ventured  on  such  a  task. 
They  soon  saw  the  residence  of  Johnson, 
and  CeHa  desired  him  to  announce  her 
wish  to  speak  with  its  proprietor.  He 
accordingly  proceeded  to  the  gate,  and 
having  told,  as  he  had  been  directed,  that 
one  who  came  from  Mr.  Lesley  wished 
to  see  Mr. -Johnson  on  urgent  business, 
he  was  immediately  admitted.  He  lost 
no  time  in  opening  the  subject,  and  thus 
addressed  the  master  of  the  house. 
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"  I  am  sent  forward  to  prepare  you 
for  the  coming  of  Celia,  the  sister  of 
Master  Lesley,  and  gently  to  break  to 
you  the  business  which  brings  her  here." 

"  What  may  that  be?"  demanded 
Johnson. 

**  Why,  she  approaches  as  well  be- 
comes a  virtuous  maiden,  to  hope  that 
you  will  alter  your  ways." 

"  To  alter  my  ways !" 

"  Yes  ;  and  to  advise  you  for  your  own 
good  not  to  continue  (don't  let  my  plain 
speech  oftend)  your  barbarous,  bloody, 
and  inhuman  conduct." 

"  Is  this  the  message  she  sends  ?" 

"  No  ;  she  only  wished  me  to  let  you 
know  that  she  was  coming,  but  I  tell  you 
the  purpose  of  her  visit,  to  spare  you  the 
shock  of  a  surprise." 

"  You  then  have  expressed  your  own 
opinion  ?" 

"  Partly.     I  have  a  great  deal  more 
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to  say,  if  you  have  grace  to  listen  to 
me." 

"  Fellow,  be  dumb.  The  situation  in 
which  I  lately  saw  you,  might  still  be 
present  to  your  recollection;  and,  remem- 
bering that  it  was  through  me  you  were 
set  at  large,  I  marvel  at  your  daring  to 
face  me  thus." 

**  Now,  I  wonder  how  you  can  look 
me  in  the  face.  After  seizing  on  my 
master,  just  as  if  he  had  been  a  robber, 
and  after  treating  me  with  as  little  re- 
spect as  my  master,  I  think  you  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  yourself  when  you  see  me; 
for  I  very  well  know  if  I  had  waited  for 
you,  before  I  beat  a  retreat,  I  should  not 
have  got  away  till  I  had  had  my  legs  in 
the  stocks,  or  my  back  marked  so  that  it 
might  be  known  again,  with  many  stripes." 

**  Do  your  errand,  if  you  have  aught 
to  make  known  to  me." 

"Nay,  if  you  are  not  disposed  to  lend 
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an  ear  to  the  good  counsel  I  would  offer, 
even  take  the  consequences.  I  have  no 
more  to  tell,  but  that  the  young  lady  I 
named  is  coming  to  intercede  with  you, 
that  you  will  try  to  undo  the  enormous 
wickedness  you  have  done,  and  if  pos- 
sible get  mercy  extended  to  my  poor 
master,  and  the  youth  by  whom  you  also 
acted  very  cruelly,  young  Master  Al- 
bert.'' 

*'  And  comes  Celia  Lesley  here  — 
here  to  me  on  such  matters?"  cried 
Johnson,  with  an  air  of  ama^^ement. 

"  I  see,'*  remarked  Robert,  **  that  you 
are  surprised.** 

"  Surprised  !"  Johnson  repeated,  "  at 
what  should  I  be  surprised  ?  " 

"  That  a  young  lady  should  be  brave 
enough  to  seek  you  in  your  den." 

"  I  have  better  cause  for  feeling  sur- 
prise at  the  intrepidity  of  your  inso- 
lence." 
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"  I  have  not  wished  to  be  insolent ; 
but  you,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  have 
a  quarrel  with  truth,  and  a  man  who 
only  speaks  his  thought  must  submit  to 
be  accounted  rude." 

"  Beware  how  you  proceed,  or  here 
your  rudeness  may  subject  you  to  some 
inconvenience,  as  well  as  your  com- 
panion. You  may  not  find  yourselves 
quite  secure." 

<*  That  I  understood  before ;  and 
therefore,  though  I  should  be  glad  to 
move  you  to  kindness,  I  took  care  to 
secure  the  attendance  of  one  who  would 
be  likely  to  make  it  worth  your  while  to 
be  polite." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  A  well-charged  pistol,  the  fellow  to 
one  of  your  old  travelling  companions." 

"  Fool,  if  I  give  the  word,  it  will  be 
torn  from  your  grasp." 

«*  But  not  before  its  present  contents 
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are  provided  with  a  new  lodging  in  your 
head.  Plain  speech  has  long  been 
thought  my  faihng,  but  here  it  may  be 
of  importance.  Knowing  of  some,  though 
probably  of  not  a  fortieth  part  of  your 
misdeeds,  understand  this,  if  your  ser- 
vants attempt  to  interfere  with  me,  or 
with  the  lady  now  about  to  solicit  you, 
the  life  of  their  master  will  be  in  peril. 
I  mean  no  wrong,  and  wish  to  offer 
no  affront,  but  shall  take  the  liberty  to 
wait  without  the  door  of  this  apart- 
ment.'* 

«*  And  is  this  audacity  expected  to 
serve  your  master  or  Albert  ?  " 

"  No  words  that  I  have  cuiming  to 
utter,  can  do  that  with  you ;  but  dearer 
to  them  than  their  own  lives  is  the 
security  of  the  pretty  advocate  who  now 
ventures  in  their  cause." 

Johnson  coldly  signified  that  Ceha 
might   enter.      Robert    conducted    her 
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into  the  apartment  where  he  had  just 
seen  Johnson,  and  took  his  station  at  the 
door,  which  he  closed. 

Celia  commenced  her  task  with  awe. 
It  was  not  diminished  by  the  fierce  and 
expressive  glance  which  fell  on  her  from 
Johnson,  ere  silence  was  broken,  and 
which,  the  herald  of  the  words  he  was 
about  to  pronounce,  reminded  her  of 
what  she  had  uttered  when  he  last  pre<- 
sented  himself  before  her. 

**  I  have  sought  you,"  she  began,  "  to 
implore  mercy/* 

"  Mercy  !  I  marvel  that  you  should 
seek  for  mercy  in  the  abode  of  a  hlood^ 
defiled  murderer.  Have  my  hands  been 
newly  washed  from  the  stain  which  cre^ 
dulity  believed  to  be  upon  them,  that 
thus  you  accost  me  ?  " 

"  Sir,  I  would  hope  that  whatever 
your  past  transgressions,  you  may  be  iur 
duced  in  mercy  to  your  own  soul  not  to 
add  to  their  number." 
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"  This  matter  you  would,  perhaps, 
have  deemed  one  which  might  be  left  to 
my  private  meditation,  liad  not  your 
regard  for  the  mortal  frame  of  another 
been  fully  equal  toyour  kind  care  for 
my  soul." 

«*  Sir,  I  seek  not  to  disguise  that  anx- 
iety for  the  lives  of  my  brother's  friends 
brings  me  here.  If  you  possess  that  in- 
fluence which  is  supposed  to  be  yours, 
let  not  former  errors  or  resentments 
move  you  to  resolve  against  exerting  it 
to  save  those  who  are  doomed  to  die. 
For  his  sake  I  implore  you,  who  has 
said,  *  the  merciful  shall  find  mercy.'  " 

"  '  And  for  my  sake  also,'  your 
speech  would  have  concluded,  had 
truth  contributed  to  your  exertion  so 
largely  as  zeal.  Lady,  it  was  but 
lately  that  the  indignant  lightning 
of  your  eye  poured  on  my  form  a 
blaze  of  wrathful  scorn.     I  looked  not 
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to  hear  the  suppliant  tone  from  those 
lips,  nor  to  view  the  trembling  tear 
which  I  now  behold,  while  you  sue  for 
pity  from  him  who  was  lately  pursued 
by  hatred  and  contempt," 

"  Sir,  I  have  said  it  j  I  implore  your 
kindness,  even  for  yourself^  for  your 
soul's  health  and  future  repose." 

''Indeed!" 

*'  But  if  the  change  you  see  in  my 
situation  strikes  you,  let  it  remind  you 
that  by  yielding  to  my  suit,  you  may 
even  promote  your  own  well-being  in 
this  world.  Reflect,  Sir,  on  the  vicis-p 
situdes  which  occur,  and  reason  will 
whisper  that,  potent  as  you  may  be  at 
this  moment,  you  have  but  slender  secu- 
rity that  the  oppressed  and  feeble  suf^ 
ferer  of  to-day  may  not  turn  round 
upon  you  to-morrow,  and,  as  with  a 
giant's  grasp,  arrest  you  in  your  bold 
career." 
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Johnson  did  not  consider  this  to  be 
what  in  truth  it  really  was,  an  argument 
suggested  to  Celia  by  his  own  comment 
on  the  different  situations  in  which  she 
had  stood.  He  believed  that  Emma 
had  dictated  this  language,  and  con- 
sidered it  to  intimate  that  she  was  re- 
solved, if  he  persevered,  no  longer  to 
conceal  the  criminatory  document,  which 
he  suspected  from  its  not  being  found 
on  Albert  to  have  been  deposited  where 
she  might  claim  it  He  surveyed  the 
petitioner  in  silence,  while,  inflamed  by 
resentment,  he  turned  over  the  means  of 
aggravating  the  misery  which  he  had 
been  solicited  to  relieve. 

Celia  flattered  herself  that  a  very  dif- 
ferent impression  had  been  created  j 
that  he  urged  nothing  further  in  oppo- 
sition to  her  prayer,  seemed  to  her  a  fa- 
vourable omen.     She  resumed  :  — 

^*  Bear  this  in  mind,  Sir.** 
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"  I  will ;  I  will  bear  it  in  mind ;  never 
doubt  it." 

"  Bid  me  believe  that  what  you  can 
you  will  do." 

"  Believe  it,"  he  cried,  raising  his 
voice ;  "  yes,  daring  menace  has  done 
what  no  whining  solicitation  could  have 
accomplished."  He  sighed ;  and  his 
voice  sunk  as  if  pity  had  in  that  moment 
found  her  way  to  his  heart.  In  a  tre- 
mulous tone,  he  remarked,  "  Your  tears 
remind  me  of  one  who  is  no  more;  her 
fate  is  present  to  my  mind."  He  paused, 
and  tears  stood  in  his  eyes.  "  Yes,  I 
will  act  in  this  business.  I  will  forth- 
with to  the  council,  and  seek  for  pardon. 
For  pardon,  I  said, — I  will  do  so, — I 
swear  it.  Go,  fair  one;  your  suit  is 
granted  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  ;  go  ; 
and  when  you  think  of  me  hereafter, — " 

"  It  shall  be  but  to  breathe  blessings 
on,  on — " 

VOL.  Ill,  N 
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«  No,  no,  not  that  5  you  do  well  to 
pause.  Go ;  be  comforted  ;  but  talk  not 
of  blessings  to  be  breathed  by  you  on 
the  name,  or  on  the  memory  of  a  *  blood- 
defiled  murderer.' " 

He  waited  for  no  reply,  but  precipi- 
tately left  the  room.  He  passed  Robert, 
who  leading  Celia  from  the  chamber, 
hurried  her  from  the  house,  with  all  pos- 
sible speed,  suspecting  the  rapid  move- 
ments of  Johnson  might  be  connected 
with  some  violence,  which  unquestionably 
he  did  not  then  meditate. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

View 
The  wretched  ends  which  vain  mankind  pursue, 
Toss'd  to  and  fro  by  each  impetuous  gust, 
The  rage  of  passion  or  the  fire  of  lust, 

Fitzgerald. 

Unconscious  of  the  effort  made  in  their 
behalf,  Challoner  and  Albert  prepared 
for  death.  The  day  was  now  closing ; 
a  faint  reflection  was  seen  on  the  wall  of 
their  prison,  which  told  that  the  sun  was 
setting.  They  looked  on  the  fading 
gleam  with  a  farewell  expression  of 
countenance.  A  deep  sigh  from  Chal- 
loner indicated  painful  reflection  which 
struggled  for  speech. 

"  This,  Albert,"  said  he,  « is  the  last 
twilight  we  are  to  behold.  Ere  this  hour 
to-morrow  we  shall  rest  forgetful  of 
sorrow,  and  unmindful  of  reproach.    For 

N    2 
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me,  life  has  been  so  full  of  pain,  that  I 
could  welcome  its  termination  almost 
with  transport  (though  the  change  which 
is  so  suddenly  to  take  place  may  not  be 
contemplated  but  with  religious  awe), 
were  it  not  for  the  painful  thought  that 
you  are  involved  in  my  ruin." 

"  Think  not  of  that.  Sir,"  replied  Al- 
bert, "  misfortune  has  overtaken  you 
through  me.  I  am  only  not  content  to 
share  it,  because  the  punishment  ought 
to  be  wholly  mine." 

"  Nay,  I  was  weak  enough  to  hope  that 
it  might  be  your  lot  to  escape  the  dan- 
gers to  which  you  were  exposed.  I  had 
promised  myself  the  sweet  solace  of  in- 
troducing you  to  a  career  of  glory  which 
should  secure  renown  and  happiness." 

"  Such,  I  am  sincerely  persuaded,  was 
your  wish.  But  it  is  the  pleasure  of 
an  overruling  Providence  sometimes  to 
thwart  the  best  views  of  mortals,  and 
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where  this  is  the  case,  nothing  remains 
but  to  bear  the  stroke  with  fortitude,  and 
submit  with  resignation." 

"  For  myself,  I  repine  not  at  my  lot, 
conscious  that  whatever  calumny  may 
now  utter  against  my  name,  the  day  is 
not  remote,  when  justice  will  be  done  to 
my  memory.'* 

"  Believe  me.  Sir,  I  have  the  same 
consolation." 

"  But  when  I  reflect  that  I  who  ought 
to  have  protected  you,  the  dear  charge 
committed  to  my  tenderest  care ;  when,  I 
say,  I  reflect  that  it  is  my  misfortune  to 
be  the  means  of  bringing  you  to  an  un- 
timely death,  I  cannot  but  lament." 

"  I  entreat  you,  Sir,  if  you  retain  any 
kindness  for  me,  afllict  me  not  by  these 
vain  regrets.  Your  object  was  to  pro- 
mote my  welfare.  That  it  has  failed 
was  owing  to  my  own  error.  Had  I  been 
more  wary,  I  might  have  escaped  the 
N  3 
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snare  which  was  laid  for  me.  Let  us  not 
occupy  our  last  hours  with  mortifying 
reflections  on  what  might  have  been,  in- 
stead of  reconciling  ourselves  to  what  is. 
Since  we  cannot  live  for  each  other's 
society,  it  is  something  to  die  together.'* 

"  Well  spoken,  Albert,  It  affords  me 
satisfaction  to  see  you  manifest  a  spirit 
worthy  of  a  good  cause,  and  a  better 
fate.  Had  I  not  been  the  companion 
of  your  prison  hours,  I  had  scarcely  be- 
lieved it  possible  that  one  in  the  bloom 
of  youth  as  you  are,  and  one  so  fondly 
beloved  — " 

*'  Spare  me  there,  Sir.  You  have  now 
touched  the  chord  which  thrills  my  whole 
frame  with  fearful  agony." 

*<  I  but  commend  your  courage.'* 

**  But  you  have  directed  my  thoughts 
to  the  only  image  which  could  make 
death  terrific." 

"  Albert,  I  intreat  your  pardon." 
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«  Trust  me,  Sir,  it  is  not  unmanly 
dread  of  the  brief  pang  of  death,  no,  nor 
of  the  long  cold  obscurity  which  must 
follow,  that  shakes  me.  It  is  only  when 
I  reflect  on  the  affliction  of  Celia.  When 
I  imagine  those  eyes  which  bnce  glistened 
with  virtuous  joy,  while  future  years  of 
peace,  of  affluence,  and  happy  love, 
seem  to  open  before  her,  dimmed  by  the 
unavailing  tear  about  to  fall  over  the 
spurned  sod  which  covers  my  wasting 
remains,  when  I  picture  that  counte- 
nance so  pale,  so  death-like,  in  which, 
time  was,  health's  gayest  roses  flourished, 
ah!  then  I  must  deplore  this  catastro- 
phe." 

"  Though  cut  off  from  all  hope  of 
life,"  said  Challoner,  **  still  it  may  be 
sweet  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  love  so 
mournfully  interrupted  may  not  be  ter- 
minated by  the  fate  to  which  you  are 
doomed.     Passion,   so  pure  as  yours,  I 

N   4f 
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cannot  think  other  than  a  fit  inhabitant 
for  Heaven,  and,  believe  me,  I  have  often 
entertained  the  thought  that  — '* 

At  this  moment  an  outer  door  was 
heard  to  open.  Footsteps  approached, 
and  the  fastenings  of  the  entrance  to 
their  cell  were  removed.  A  female  en- 
tered, but  it  was  so  dark,  that  as 
the  form  hastily  rushed  towards  them, 
it  was  not  immediately  recognised  by 
either.  Albert  felt  his  hand  tenderly 
clasped,  and  he  believed  it  was  Celia  who 
stood  before  him.  Sobs  of  convulsive 
agony,  or  breathless  joy,  he  could  not 
determine  which,  so  impeded  articulation, 
that  she  could  not  immediately  dismiss 
the  uncertainty  in  which  he  still  gazed 
and  listened. 

"  Praised  be  God  !"  she  at  length  ex- 
claimed,   '*  my    prayers   have  not  been 


vain.'* 


What  mean  your  words  ?'*  enquired 
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Challoner,  who  now  distinguished  the 
voice  of  Celia.  "  Speak ;  is  there  any 
hope  for  Albert  ?" 

"  Yes,  — yes,"  she  replied,  '*  for  him 
and  for  you." 

"  Amazement !  To  me  this  seems  all 
but  impossible.  So  determined  were  our 
enemies  but  this  day,  on  shedding  our 
blood,  that  I  cannot  think  they  have 
already  relented.  Beware,  fond  trembler 
—  deceive  not  yourself.  Do  not  indulge 
a  blissful  dream,  only  to  wake  to  aggra- 
vated misery." 

"  Deem  me  not  so  weak  as  to  disturb 
your  thoughts  in  moments  like  these  on 
anything  short  of  a  distinct  assurance 
that  mercy  is  intended." 

**  But  the  assurance  was,  perhaps,  given 
by  one  who  was  himself  uninformed  of 
the  real  purpose  of  those  who  have  to 
decide  on  our  fate." 
N  5 
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"  I  had  it  from  Johnson  himself,  and 
but  now  — " 

«  From  Johnson  I"  said  Challoner  j 
**  alas  1  I  cannot  look  for  good  to  Albert 
from  that  quarter.  Again  I  say,  beware 
of  giving  way  to  the  dangerous  illusion. 
I  much  suspect  this  has  been  said  but 
in  sport,  more  cruelly  to  harrow  up  your 
feelings,  and  to  make  us,  by  indulging  a 
false  hope,  furnish  a  new  subject  for  bru- 
tal mockery." 

««  It  cannot  be,"  Celia  repUed.  "  O  ! 
never  entertain  the  horrid  thought.  A 
council  sat  this  afternoon  at  Whitehall, 
at  which  your  case  was  considered.  I 
waited  near,  in  breathless  suspense,  and 
at  length  had  the  blissful  satisfaction  to 
learn  from  others  first,  and,  finally  from 
Johnson,  that  the  sentence  given  against 
you  is  not  to  be  executed." 

Challoner  still  doubted.  He  ques- 
tioned Celia  minutely,  as  to  what '  she 
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had  heard.  Her  answers  were  consis- 
tent, and  eventually  he  was  constrained 
to  believe  the  tidings,  unexpected  as  they 
had  been. 

"  It  is  strange,"  he  remarked,  "  but 
I  can  no  longer  doubt  your  statement. 
And  yet  if  you  have  fallen  into  no  error, 
to  me  it  appears  singular  that  we  should 
have  the  news  first  from  you." 

Celia  had  not  time  to  reply,  when  the 
door  again  unclosed,  and  a  turnkey  made 
his  appearance. 

**  Friend,"  said  Challoner,  **  have  you 
heard  of  any  new  decision  with  regard 
to  myself  and  my  fellow-prisoner  ?" 

'*  Yes,"  the  man  answered,  "the  coun- 
cil have  just  fully  made  up  their  minds 
what  is  to  be  done." 

<*  And  know  you  what  they  resolved  ?" 

"  Not  exactly.     I  only  heard  that  the 
sentence  passed  is  not  to  be  carried  into 
execution.     That  was  all." 
N  6 
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"  Since  the  sentence  is  not  to  be  acted 
upon,  knowing  that,  we  can  wait  with 
some  degree  of  patience  for  further  de- 
tails." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  man,  "  you  shall  not 
wait  long  to  know  all  particulars,  for 
Mr.  Johnson  is  now  coming.  I  have 
opened  the  door  for  him,  and  only  he 
stopped  to  speak  in  the  passage  to  one  of 
the  red-coats  who  followed,  he  would 
now  have  been  here." 

He  had  scarcely  finished,  when  John- 
son entered,  preceded  by  a  man  carrying 
a  torch,  the  ordering  of  which  to  be  kin- 
dled had  caused  a  slight  delay  to  precede 
his  appearance.  He  accosted  the  pri- 
soners thus : — 

*«  Although  to  remove  those  who  are 
accursed  of  the  Lord  be  one  of  the  most 
important  duties  imposed  on  the  true 
Christian  soldier,  yet  there  may  be  some 
instances  in  which  unsparingly  to  cut  off 
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from  the  face  of  the  earth  those  who 
have  offended  as  you  have  done,  might 
be  wrong,  not  in  regard  to  the  culprits 
themselves,  who  richly  merit  the  last 
severity,  but  inasmuch  as  it  might  sorely 
affect  others  connected  with  them,  who 
have  not  shared  in  their  guilt.  This  has 
been  taken  into  solemn  consideration  even 
now." 

"  The  council,'*  said  Challoner,  *«  may 
have  acted  wisely  in  this,  as  well  as  hu- 
manely." 

"  On  the  wisdom  of  the  proceeding  I 
am  not  called  upon  togive  opinion ;  on  its 
humanity  there  can  be  but  one  feeling." 
"  Nor  on  its  wisdom,"  cried  Celia, 
hastily  coming  forward.  "  To  be  merci- 
ful is  to  be  godlike,  and  to  be  godlike 
must  be  wisdom." 

**  These  are  matters,  damsel,  on  which 
you  may  be  better  quahfied  to  speak,  as 
doubtless  you  are  on  many  others,  than 
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I  am  J  but  in  the  decision  come  to,  it 
has  been  deemed  indispensably  necessary 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of 
a  public  example,  where  offences  so 
grave  have  been  committed." 

"  To  what  does  this  tend  ?"  enquired 
Challoner. 

**  The  result  —  announce  the  result !" 
cried  Albert. 

"  I  shall  proceed  to  do  so  with  all  the 
speed  which  meet  regard  for  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  occasion  will  permit. 
Considering  I  say,  a  public  example  to 
be  necessary,  in  order  to  warn  and  be- 
nefit others  who  might  else  be  seduced 
into  the  commission  of  crimes  similar  to 
those  of  which  you  stand  convicted, 
but  at  the  same  moved  by  the  doleful 
representations  which  have  been  made 
before  it,  the  council  have  re-considered 
the  sentence,  and  on  mature  deliberation 
resolved,  that  to  shed  the  blood  of  the 
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two  sinners  appointed  to  death  might  not 
be  absolutely  necessary." 

**  Indeed  !**  We  are  then  rightly  in- 
formed,"  Challoner  remarked.  "  But 
your  speech  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that 
though  we  are  not  to  die,  some  public 
punishment  is  reserved  for  us.  Spare 
further  circumlocution,  and  tell  for  what 
degree  of  ignominy  or  pain  the  sentence 
of  death  has  been  recalled." 

"  I  did  not  say  that  it  had  been  re- 
called." 

**  You  said  our  death  was  thought  un- 
necessary, but  now." 

«  This  I  said." 

**  Then  is  not  such  a  decision  virtually 
a  recalling  of  the  sentence  ?" 

'<  Not  exactly.  The  sentence  of  death 
has  been  wholly  remitted  in  part." 

"Wholly  —  in  part!"  repeated  Chal- 
loner. "  What  can  this  mean  ?  I  under- 
stand you  not." 
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"Then  listen!  —  A  public  example 
being  most  necessary  for  the  general 
good,  the  court,  while  acknowledging 
this  inclining  to  pity,  has  been  willing 
to  hope  that  the  death  of  one  might 
suffice  for  the  purposesof  public  justice." 

**  One !"  exclaimed  Celia,  while  she 
raised  her  hands  in  a  supplicating  man- 
ner to  heaven,  "  must  one  perish  !  O, 
for  mercy's  sake  !"  she  added  ;  but  here, 
overpowered  by  the  terrible  emotion, 
which  shook  her  frame,  and  seemed  to 
threaten  instant  annihilation,  she  sunk 
into  the  arms  of  Albert. 

"  Monsters  !"  cried  the  youth,  with 
a  burst  of  indignation  which  he  could 
not  restrain,  "  their  cruel  mercy  is  de- 
spised. Let  them  adhere  to  their  origi- 
nal decision." 

««  Peace,  young  man,"  said  Challoner, 
though  all  has  not  been  conceded  which 
might  have  been  granted,  had  true  po- 
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licy  been  associated  with  humanity,  yet 
the  proffered  boon  of  one  life  is  not  to 
be  despised.  I  am  thankful  that  the 
council  have  been  pleased  to  make  a  se- 
lection. I  will  say  even,  to  have  done 
so  is  creditable  to  their  judgment ;  for 
the  world  must  allow,  that  to  confound 
an  old  offender,  as  I  am  considered  —  a 
veteran,  whose  repeated  sinnings  in  the 
cause  of  loyalty  have  in  many  instances 
offended  against  those  laws  which  now 
regulate  this  ill-fated  land  ;  to  confound, 
I  say,  one  so  hackneyed  in  this  descrip- 
tion of  guilt,  as  guilt  in  their  estimation 
it  is,  with  a  youth  whose  very  years 
give  evidence  that  he  cannot  merit  the 
same  punishment,  would  appear  to  all 
men  an  act  of  flagrant  injustice." 

"  Nay,  as  to  that,  being  partners  in 
the  same  crime,  your  guilt,  in  the  eye 
of  your  judges,  is  equal." 

'*  They  cannot  surely  think  so.     By 
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heaven !  it  is  not  so.  '  It  was  I  who 
brought  this  young  man  into  my  views. 
But  for  me,  he  had  never  been  ques- 
tioned." 

**  That  matters  not  now." 

"  True  j  the  judges  have  ah'eady  de- 
cided, as  you  announce  to  me  that  one 
must  die,  and  being  compelled  to  make 
selection,  of  course  they  have — they 
must  have  selected  the  more  aged  man, 
as  he  whose  death  would  give  most 
weight  to  the  example." 

*<  They  have  not  thus  decided." 

"  Can  they  have  been  so  monstrous  as 
to  doom  inexperienced  youth  to  death, 
while,  by  their  sanction,  mature  age 
escapes  ?" 

*<  It  is  fitting,"  said  Albert,  "  that  they 
should  do  so.  If  by  a  public  murder, 
they  hope  to  deter  other  Englishmen  from 
engaging  in  the  cause .  of  their  king,  it  is 
proper  that  a  young  man  should  be  the 
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sufferer,  to  check  those  who  are  likely  to 
be  most  active,  as  well  as  most  numerous." 

"  But,'*  said  Johnson,  '*  considering 
you  both  to  be  equally  guilty,  no  selection 
has  been  made." 

"  How  say  you  no  selection  ?  This  is 
comfort.  Then  I  am  to  understand  that 
it  is  left  to  us  to  agree  which  shall  lay 
down  his  life  for  the  other." 

"  No  5  such  is  not  the  determination 
which  I  have  to  communicate  ;  but  the 
Council,  in  its  great  grace,  allows  you  the 
favour  of  casting  lots  to  decide  which 
shall  be  the  sufferer." 

"  Inhuman  thought !  They  cannot  in- 
tend it.  Hie  back  to  them,  I  pray  — 
tell  them  /  entreat  the  privilege  of  suffer- 
ing — tell  them  I  beseech  —  I  implore  it." 

"  Not  so,"  cried  Albert,  <«  I  am  not 
base  enough  to  hold  life  on  such  terms. 
My  existence  shall  never  be  lengthened 
by  the  sacrifice  of  yours.     To  you,  who 
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snatched  me  in  my  infancy  from  the 
very  jaws  of  death,  the  life  so  preserved 
belongs,  nor  can  it  be  better  laid  down 
than  to  secure  you  the  benefit  now 
offered." 

"  Name  it  not,  Albert ;  it  may  not, 
shall  not  be.  You  are  my  child  by 
adoption.  I  could  not  feel  more  attached 
if  you  were  mine  by  blood.  For  a  season 
I  madly  —  cruelly  wronged  you.  I  bless 
the  Eternal  for  giving  me  this  opportunity 
of  offering  some  poor  atonement  for  the 
past.  Never  think  that  I  can  live  by  sacri- 
ficing you,  whom  I  view  as  my  own  son." 

**  If  the  holy  patriarch,  Abraham, 
could  bring  himself  to  offer  his  own  child 
as  the  blood  of  goats  and  bullocks  had 
previously  been  offered,  to  the  God  whom 
he  adored,  shall  not  the  patriot  of  this 
day,  who  is  firm  to  duty,  do  well  to  yield 
precedence  in  death  to  one  not  related  to 
him,  whose  fall  can  have  no  consequences. 
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but  who,  living  on  the  miserable  terms 
now  suggested,  would  only  withdraw  his 
friend  and  patron  from  the  duties  which 
he  has  yet  to  perform,  in  this  scene  of 
idle  strife  and  ceaseless  sorrow  ?" 

While  speaking,  Albert  looked  stead- 
fastly on  Challoner,  who  heeded  not  his 
speech,  but  renewed  the  request  that  his 
might  be  the  privilege  to  die. 

"  To  me,"  said  Johnson,  "  this  appli- 
cation is  wholly  vain.  The  Council  has 
separated,  and  will  not  meet  again  before 
to-morrow  noon.  The  execution  must 
take  place  by  that  hour.  No  time  is  to  be 
lost.  I  bring  the  lots  with  me.  On  these 
folded  papers  are  written  the  words,  *  To 
fire,'  *  To  fall.*  Each  must  take  one, 
and  the  drawer  of  the  latter  is  to  suffer 
death.  The  fortunate  holder  of  the  for- 
mer is  to  be  the  executioner." 

Celia  had  so  far  revived  as  to  be  capa- 
ble of  sustaining  a  new  pang  from  the 
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last  words  of  Johnson.  She  looked  on 
him,  as  the  flash  of  the  torch  was  reflected 
from  his  exulting  eyes,  and  seemed  to 
doubt  if  it  were  really  a  mortal  from 
whose  lips  this  decision  was  joyously 
announced. 

"  O,  cruel  fraud,"  she  sighed ;  "  was 

i^this  profane  mockery  of  Heaven's  best 

attribute  needful  to  torture  the  devoted?" 

'*  Wretch !"  cried  Challoner,  **  I  have 
but  to  reproach  myself  for  having  been 
beguiled  into  the  momentary  supposition 
that  you  could  be  the  bearer  of  any 
tidings  which  compassion  would  convey. 
But  you  have  had  the  bliss  you  coveted. 
You  have  seen  us  duped  by  a  vain  hope. 
Now,  away  to  those  from  whom  you 
came,  and  tell  them  that,  though  each 
would  gladly  die  for  the  other,  neither 
would  save  himself,  nor  desire  to  see  his 
friend  spared  to  live  with  hands  embrued 
with  blood,  as  yours  have  been." 
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"  I   will   do   your  bidding   with   un- 
feigned alacrity,"  Johnson  replied.  "  This 
scene  cheers  me.     I  am  no  longer  miser- 
able alone.     Vengeance  is  the  only  lux- 
ury which  remains  for  me  on  earth,  and 
now,  with  jocund  triumph,  I  slake  my 
ardent   thirst  from  her  brimming   cup. 
No  doubt,  you  both  concurred  in  sending 
the  proud  threat  of  which  your  female 
fury  was  the  bearer.     Now  you  have  my 
answer ;  read  in  it  your  own  destruction, 
and  find,  somewhat  late  indeed,  that  ere 
you  startle  the  scorpion,  it  might  be  wise 
to  deprive  him  of  his  sting,  lest  feeble 
hostility  but  serve  to  rouse  him  to  inflict 
a  deeper,  deadlier  wound." 
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CHAP.  XV. 


Our  aim  is  happiness ;  —  *tis  yours,  *tis  mine, 
Yet  few  attain  it,  if  'twere  e'er  attained. 
But  they  the  widest  wander  from  the  mark 
Who,  thro'  the  flow'ry  paths  of  saunt'ringjoy, 
Seek  this  coy  goddess,  that  from  stage  to  stage 
Invites  us  still,  but  shifts  as  we  pursue. 

Armstrong. 


Johnson  left  them,  and  Celia  was  borne 
from  the  dungeon,  in  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility. It  was  not  all  at  once  that  minds 
before  prepared  to  meet  death,  could 
regain  the  calm  which  had  been  so  inhu- 
manly disturbed.  Though  they  had 
not  to  learn  that  in  other  instances  friends 
had  been  the  executioners  of  friends,  this 
knowledge  did  not  incline  them  for  one 
moment  to  think  of  complying  with  the 
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conditions  on  which  what  was  called 
**  mercy/'  had  been  offered.  If  one 
might  be  spared,  only  in  consideration  of 
his  becoming  the  instrument  of  his  fellow- 
prisoner's  death,  it  was  the  wish  and  reso- 
lution of  both  to  die. 

The  night  was  spent  in  bitter  reflections 
on  the  malevolence  which  had  sported 
with  the  feelings  of  Celia,  and  on  the 
fiend-like  spirit  which  animated  Johnson, 
They  expected,  early  in  the  morning,  to 
be  attended  by  a  minister  of  religion.  In 
this  they  were  disappointed,  and  the 
hour  of  twelve  dj'ew  nigh  without  any  one 
having  as  yet  appeared,  to  offer  them 
either  refreshment  or  any  of  those  atten- 
tions which  humanity  generally  accords 
to  those  whom  policy  or  justice  consigns 
to  public  execution. 

"  I  think,"  Challoner  said,  "  we  now 
sustain  the  last  outrage  which  cruelty 
can  offer.     It  is  not  enough  to  deprive 

VOL.  III.  o 
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US  of  life,  as  men  who  have  offended  the 
laws  of  our  country ;  but  they  purpose 
sending  us  out  of  the  world  like  dogs  -^ 
or  beings  too  contemptible  to  have  any 
occasion  for  such  assistance  as  might  be 
needful  to  fit  a  human  victim  for  eter- 
nity." 

From  time  to  time  sounds  were  heard 
within  the  prison  walls,  which  convinced 
the  prisoners  that  the  preparations  for 
the  final  scene  were  in  progress,  though 
no  intimation  was  given  of  the  precise 
moment  at  which  they  were  to  be  led 
forth.  But  the  noise  at  length  approached 
them.  They  heard  the  step  of  the  guard 
who  attended,  as  they  conjectured,  to 
escort  them  to  execution.  It  halted  at 
the  door  of  the  dungeon,  and  this  an. 
nounced  to  Challoner  and  Albert,  that 
all  was  ready  for  the  last  solemnity. 

"  The  moment  is  come,*'  Albert  re- 
marked, as  he  saw  Lord  Fairfax  enter, 
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and  perceived  the  soldiers  who  attended 
him. 

"  It  requires  much  fortitude,"  Fairfax 
remarked,  "  for  man  to  sustain  with  be- 
coming firmness  all  the  shocks  to  which 
he  may  be  exposed  in  this  life.  Not  the 
the  least  trying  one  is  the  change  which 
you  are  now  to  know." 

^<  I  trust,  my  Lord,  we  are  prepared," 
said  Chal loner. 

"  For  death  you  may  be,  but  not  for 
the  tidings  of  which  I  am  the  bearer. 
The  shadow  of  a  government  which  for 
some  months  has  feebly  wielded  the  bro- 
ken sceptre  of  tyranny,  is  no  more." 

<*  Indeed  my   Lord,   this  news  sur- 
prises  me!" 

**  In  a  word,"  Fairfax  resumed,  **  the 
Babel  of  the  tumultuous  crowd  of  rulers 
is  overthrown,  loyalty  is  triumphant,  and 
you  are  free." 

With  speechless  amazement,   Challo- 
o  2 
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iier  and  Albert  looked  on  each  other, 
and  then  on  the  bringer  of  this  most 
unlocked  for  intelligence,  wliile  they 
found  themselves  led  forth  from  the  cell, 
whence  they  only  expected  to  march  in 
order  to  be  put  to  death,  and  exhibited 
to  the  shouting  populace  as  trophies  of 
success,  to  swell  the  exultation  which 
prevailed. 

To  the  historian  of  public  affairs  it 
belongs  to  record  the  rejoicings,  the  fes- 
tivities, the  congratulations  which  pre- 
ceded, attended,  and  followed  the 
restoration  of  the  King.  For  such  de- 
tails, however  interesting,  we  must  not 
lose^sight  of  those  whose  fortunes  are  the 
subject  of  this  narrative.  While  universal 
joy  filled  the  nation,  their  situation  was 
less  felicitous  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. The  first  use  which  Albert 
wished  to  make  of  liberty,  was  to  fly 
to  Celia.     But  this  he  was  not  permitted 
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to  do.  Lesley  had  quitted  his  residence, 
and  his  sister,  reported  to  be  dangerously 
ill,  had  been  removed  by  his  care  to  the 
west  of  England* 

The  senior  Thorpe,  cured  by  medical 
skill,  of  the  malady  which,  he  had  be- 
lieved, grew  out  of  supernatural  perse- 
cution, and  convinced  by  other  circum 
stances  that  he  had  wronged  the  former 
object  of  his  resentment,  solicited  per- 
mission to  make  atonement,  by  offering 
her  an  asylum.  This  invitation,  when 
Celia  was  to  be  removed,  Emma  hesitated 
not  to  accept.  The  moment  Lesley  and 
his  sister  had  departed,  she  retired  from 
what  was  to  her  infinitely  worse  than 
solitude,  the  society  of  Mrs.  Lesley. 
Though  the  report  had  already  reached 
her,  that  Challoner  was  safe,  she  wished 
not  to  prolong  her  stay  till  he  might  be 
expected,  but  hastened  under  the  escort 
of  James  Thorpe  to  Redburn. 
o  3 
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Johnson  had  fled  on  the  overthrow  of 
the  usurping  government.  It  was  no 
small  satisfaction  to  Challoner,  that  he 
found  himself  in  a  state  to  protect  the 
sufferer,  whom  he  had  so  fondly  loved. 
His  joy  was  however  damped,  when  in 
the  confidence  that  security  for  property 
was  re-established,  he  would  have  re- 
claimed the  wealth  which  he  had  through 
many  years  thought  it  prudent  to  con- 
ceal in  the  earth,  to  find  that  all  was 
gone.  By  whom  it  had  been  removed, 
he  could  not  ascertain.  The  King,  whom 
he  had  assisted  while  he  was  in  exile,  was 
too  much  engaged  in  regulating  the 
affairs  of  those  who  from  their  rank  were 
thought  to  have  the  strongest  claim  to 
his  protecting  care,  to  attend  to  such  as 
Challoner.  Thus  circumstanced,  in  this 
season  of  joy,  that  individual  found  him- 
self more  destitute  than  he  had  been  in 
the  days  of  general  adversity. 
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It  was  consoling  in  some  degree  for 
him  to  hear,  that  the  cause  of  Lesley's 
absence  was  a  large  accession  of  fortune. 
Lesley,  he  calculated,  would  readily  assist 
him  with  a  loan,  and  now  that  that 
union  could  take  place  which  the  brother 
of  Celia  had  formerly  so  ardently  desired, 
he  w^as  relieved  from  all  anxiety  on  ac- 
count of  Albert.  Celia  was  reported  in 
better  health,  and  Challoner  only  looked 
for  the  return  of  his  friend,  to  wait  on 
Lesley,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
final  arrangements. 

But  in  the  interim  as  he  found  the 
means  at  his  present  disposal  uncomfort- 
ably scanty,  he  directed  Robert  one  morn- 
ing to  mount  his  horse,  and  borrow  a  hun- 
dred pounds  for  his  use  from  Mrs.  Lesley. 
Robert  obeyed  the  instructions  which  he 
had  received,  so  far  as  he  was  able.  He 
returned  in  due  time,  but  presented  him- 
self before  his  master  grumbling,  shaking 
o  4 
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his  head,  and  evidently  ruffled  more  than 
usual. 

"Why,  how  now?*'  cried  Challoner. 
•*  You  seem  disturbed.  Is  your  philo- 
sophy disconcerted  at  seeing  your  master 
borrow  money,  instead  of  lending  it  ?"  , 

"  No  ;  I  am  not  likely  to  be  shocked 
in  that  way." 

**  Then,  I  suppose  I  mistook.  To  me 
you  look  as  if  to  borrow  on  my  account, 
had  given  you  pain." 

**  Indeed,  it  has  not." 

'*  So  much  the  better,  for  grieving 
would  do  no  good.  I  am  pleased  that 
you  are  not  afflicted,  as  I  supposed." 

"  And  I  am  sad,  that  I  have  not  been 
in  danger  of  such  affliction." 

**  Truce  with  your  enigmas,  and  give 
me  the  money." 

"  Marry,  Sir,  I  have  not  got  it." 

"  Was  no  one  at  home,  to  whom  you 
could  apply  ?" 
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'*  O  yes,  Mrs.  Lesley  was  at  home,  and 
I  asked  her  to  lend  the  money." 

**  Well !" 

^*  So  she  said  you  were  an  impudent 
rogue." 

"  Indeed !" 

"  And  she  would  see  you  hanged 
first." 

Emma,  who  was  present  when  this 
report  was  made,  could  not  refrain  from 
testifying  extreme  surprise  at  hearing- 
such  conduct  imputed  even  to  Mrs. 
Lesley.  Challoner  understood  Robert 
better,  and  said, — 

**  You  cannot  mean  that  these  were 
her  words." 

"  She  spoke  to  this  effect :  — Your 
honour  has  always  told  me  not  to  trouble 
you  with  words,  but  to  translate  them, 
and  give  you  the  meaning." 

**  True  ;  but  in  some  instances  I  have 
thought  it  right  to  compare  the  trans- 
o  5 
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lation  with  the  orighial.  This  I  must 
do  now,  so  repeat  the  exact  words  of 
Mrs.  Lesley." 

"  She  said  then,  your  master,  Mr. 
Challoner,  is  a  perfect  gentleman,  a  gen- 
tleman for  whom  I  and  Mr.  Lesley,  and 
then  she  checked  herself,  and  said,  my 
Lord." 

«  My  Lord  ! " 

"  Yes,  somebody  is  dead  in  Devon- 
shire, whose  name  Lesley  had  hardly  ever 
heard,  but  who  by  reason  that  all  his 
other  relations  are  defunct,  had  left  him, 
though  but  a  half-third  cousin,  all  his 
property,  with  a  title,  and  he  is  now  the 
Earl  of  Welborough." 

«  The  Earl  of  Welborough !"  ex- 
claimed Challoner,  with  indescribable 
surprise,  while  he  looked  at  Emma, 
whose  astonishment  was  equally  great." 

«  Yes,  the  Earl  of  Welborough," 
Robert    resumed,    "that    is    the    title 
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she  mentioned,  *  Your  master  is  a  gentle- 
man, whom  I,  and  my  Lord,  the  Earl  of 
Welborough,  very  much  repect,  and 
should  be  happy  to  see,  but  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly surprised  that  he  should  send 
you  here  on  a  business  like  this.  It  is 
very  extraordinary  indeed  ! '  Now  this, 
with  submission  to  you,  I  think,  means 
you  are  an  impudent  rogue  to  send  to 
borrow  money." 

"  Why,  really  I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  attach  a  much  kinder  meaning  to 
such  a  commentary;  but  how  did  she 
finish?" 

"  Why,  she  finished  thus  : — *  Present 
my  kind  respects,  and  my  Lord's,  the 
Earl  of  Welborough's,  and  tell  your 
master  we  are  very  sorry  to  hear  that  he 
is  in  difficulty,  but  are  unfortunately 
so  straitened  ourselves,  that  we  are 
sorry  to  say  we  cannot  do  what  he 
wants,'  ** 

o  6 
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"  You  need  say  no  more,  Robert ;  your 
interpretation  is  quite  correct." 

"  Then  you  won't  lend  my  master  the 
money  ?'  said  I :  said  she,  '  I  never  said 
I  won't  5  I  can't,  I  can't  do  impossi- 
bilities. My  Lord,  though  to  be  sure 
he  has  succeeded  to  large  estates,  has 
not  yet  begun  to  receive  his  Lordship's 
rents.'  'No,  Ma'am,'  said  I,  *  but  you 
don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  he  has  run 
through  all  the  soap-boiler's  money  which 
he  got,  when  you  first  blessed  him  with 
y owv  Jair  hand  I  was  going  to  say,  but 
it  was  as  red  as  a  boiled  lobster,  so  that 
would  not  do,  and  I  was  obhged  to  say 
instead,  *  when  you  first  blessed  him 
with  your  j^/ hand.'  " 

<*  That  was  wrong ;  there  you  of- 
fended." 

**  So  I  perceived,  but  not  so  much  as 
I  did  afterwards,  when  I  said  I  won- 
dered how  she  could  have  the  heart  to 
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refuse  such  a  trifle  to  so  dear  a  friend, 
to  whom  I,  myself,  had  heard  Mr". 
Lesley,  before  he  was  my  Lord,  say,  he 
would  die  to  serve  him.  This  she 
thought  was  very  rude,  and  replied,  *  My 
Lord  might  have  said  so  in  a  general 
way,'  but,  she  added,  *  there  was  a  world 
of  difference '  (and  she  was  right 
there),  *  between  offering  to  die  for  a 
friend,  and  lending  that  friend  a  hun- 
dred pounds/  " 

"  She  had  the  candour  to  say  so 
much  ! " 

"  Yes,  Sir,  she  had  the  candour  to  say 
so  much,  if  you  are  in  such  good  humour 
with  impudent  meanness,  as  to  bestow 
on  it  so  respectable  a  name.  She  added, 
in  the  same  'spirit,  when  I  modestly  of- 
fered to  expostulate  with  her  on  the 
outrageous  depravity  of  this  conduct, 
— she  added  then  to  her  former  civilities, 
Well,  I  have  no  more  to  say ;  good  mor- 
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row,  Mr.  Robert,  good  morrow,'  which 
I  took  to  mean,  get  out  of  my  house 
directly,  or  somebody  shall  be  sent  to 
kick  you  out,  so  that  settled  the  bu- 
siness." 

"  I  can  hardly  think,"  said  Challoner, 
"  that  Lesley  would  have  acted  thus  had 
he  been  at  home.  Though  prosperity 
too  frequently  alters  men  for  the  worse, 
I  think  he  has  hardly  had  enough  of 
her  company,  to  have  suffered  so  con- 
siderably from  her  embrace.  When  he 
returns,  a  new  application  must  be 
made." 

Lesley's  absence  was  more  protracted 
than  was  expected.  Waiting  for  him, 
Challoner  resided  in  the  cottage,  which 
had  long  been  the  depositary  of  his 
wealth.  How  it  had  been  withdrawn 
was  not  known  5  but  when  Albert  re- 
called the  appearance  of  the  light,  im- 
mediately after  Challoner  had  left  the 
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garden  on  the  night  of  the  murder, 
coupUng  that  with  all  that  was  known 
of  Johnson,  the  conclusion  come  to  was, 
that  he  had  seen  how  Challoner  was  em- 
ployed, and  subsequently  found  means 
to  purloin  what  had  there  been  con- 
cealed. This,  however,  was  but  con- 
jecture, and  when  Johnson  was  taken, 
and  put  on  his  trial  with  other  regicides, 
while  Challoner  and  Albert  debated 
whether  it  was  their  duty  to  go  forward 
to  speak  to  any  of  the  facts  which  came 
within  their  knowledge,  they  did  not 
contemplate  charging  him  with  the  rob- 
bery. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

Dost  thou  not  see, 
The  haggard  hollow  eye-ball's  hollow  glare  ? 
And  gleams  of  wild  ferocity  ?" 

Langhorne. 

Challoner  frequently  visited  Thorpe, 
beneath  whose  roof  Emma  had  found 
a  peaceful  resting-place.  The  continued 
good  health  of  the  senior  Thorpe,  and 
other  favourable  circumstances,  com- 
bined with  the  exposure  of  Hopkins, 
and  the  representations  of  Challoner  and 
Albert,  had  completely  undeceived  the 
old  couple,  and  they  even  wondered  at 
their  past  credulity. 

Challoner  was  one  day  engaged  in 
earnest  conversation  with  Emma,  when 
James  entered  and  announced  that  he 
had  important  news  to  communicate. 
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"  First  and  foremost,"  said  he, "  I  have 
to  tell  you  that  your  old  friend  Johnson, 
against  whom  you  too  humanely  declined 
to  appear,  has  not  escaped  justice,  and 
is  sentenced  to  die  for  high  treason.'* 

*'  I  judged  it  could  not  be  otherwise," 
said  Challoner,  "  and  abstained  from  of- 
fering myself  as  a  witness  against  him, 
not  more  from  reluctance  to  pursue  a 
wretched  man  to  death,  than  from  the  im- 
pression that  my  evidence  was  unneces- 
sary." 

James  resumed,  ^*  Being  in  London, 
as  one  likes  to  see  the  last  of  one's  ac- 
quaintances, I  thought  of  remaining  till 
Monday  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  him 
to  Charing  Cross  (he  is  not  to  go  so 
far  as  Tyburn),  when  I  chanced  to  pop 
upon  another  old  acquaintance,  Matthew 
Hopkins,  the  Witch-finder,  through 
whom  you  became  the  true  Witch-finder, 
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inasmuch  as  you  discovered  her  by  whom 
you  had  really  been  bewitched/' 

"  And  is  that  wretched  man  still  alive 
to  prey  upon  his  fellows  ?'' 

"  He  is  alive  ;  but  as  to  preying  upon 
his  fellows,  I  believe  he  cannot  now  be 
charged  with  that,  for  he  looks  as  thin  as 
a  superannuated  spider  at  the  end  of  the 
fly  season.** 

«  Spoke  you  to  him  ?'* 

"  To  be  sure  I  did,  and  reminded  him 
of  the  great  service  I  had  rendered  him 
at  Redburn,  and  asked  him  when  he 
should  be  at  leisure  to  go  through  the 
remainder  of  the  water-trial.  Poor  devil ! 
he  looked  very  solemnly  at  me,  and 
seemed  about  as  much  flattered  as  a  torn 
cat  is  when  you  stroke  the  hairs  of  his  back 
the  wrong  way.  He  was  crest-fallen, 
and  his  thread-bare  cloak,  and  shoes, 
with  sky-lights  to  enable  his  toes  to  see 
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their  path,  told  me  that  he  had  been 
compelled 

*  To  kiss  the  tawny  cheek 
Of  lean  necessity.* " 

But  he  fell  to  talking  of  you,  and  told  me 
that  his  old  master  wanted  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Challoner." 

"  To  whom  did  he  allude  ?  I  never 
knew  any  one  who  had  a  claim  on  his 
services.'' 

"  His  old  master  was  no  other  than 
Johnson.  He  was  engaged  by  Johnson 
to  attempt  the  destruction  of  Dame  Ne- 
ville, and  much  he  told  me  of  the  bitter 
reproaches  and  harsh  treatment  which 
he  experienced  for  his  failure." 

"  And  said  he  that  Johnson  had 
solicited  to  see  me  in  his  present  ex- 
tremity ?" 

"  Most  earnestly.  The  meagre  wretch 
had  no  fancy  to  bring  this  message  to 
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you,  even  had  he  known  with  certainty 
where  you  might  be  found ;  so  as  it  was 
the  last  time  he  would  be  likely  to  trouble 
either  of  us,  rather  than  it  should  mis- 
carry, I  made  myself  the  bearer  of  it." 

Challoner  did  not  hesitate.  Though 
from  all  he  had  seen  of  Johnson  he  was 
not  led  to  expect  that  his  ferocity  would 
be  tamed  by  any  degree  of  punishment 
short  of  that  which  bereft  him  of  life, 
he  had  sufficient  charity  to  see  a  wretched 
man  who  desired  to  speak  with  him  in 
his  last  moments,  be  the  motive  of  the 
request  what  it  might.  He  would  gladly 
have  been  spared  the  spectacle  of  guilt 
and  misery,  but  benevolence  prompted 
compliance.  Challoner  went  to  London 
that  same  day,  but  arrived  too  late  to  be 
admitted  to  the  prisoner.  On  the  fol- 
lowing afternoon  his  application  was  re- 
newed, and  he  was  conducted  to  the 
very  cell  from  which  he  and  Albert  had 
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lately  been  taken,  when  they  least  ex- 
pected liberty,  and  had  ceased  to  hope 
for  life. 

Johnson  was  standing  in  the  centre  of 
the  dungeon,  to  the  floor  of  which  he 
was  chained. 

"  It  is  done,"  said  he,  as  Challoner 
entered.  "  You  come  to  see  the  last  of 
an  enemy.  I  could  not  avoid  your  ex- 
ulting gaze  to-morrow,  and  am  therefore 
glad  to  make  you  know  that  I  shrink  not 
from  it  to-day.'* 

Challoner  replied,  "  Though  I  cannot 
remember  without  pain  and  horror  the 
scenes  in  which  you  have  acted  a  part, 
yet  it  is  not  now  when  crime  is  done, 
and  suffering  only  remains,  that  I  would 
seek  you,  to  exult  in  the  overthrow  1 
witness." 

"  Indeed!.- — Then  your  wrath  stops 
short  of  the  point  to  which  mine  was 
heretofore  accustomed  to  travel.      Thus 
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to  feel  I  had  regarded  as  weakness  in 
myself,  but  I  think  I  discover  that  it  is 
humanity  in  you.** 

"  That  little  merit  I  trust  I  may  claim. 
My  heart  has  not  learned  to  enjoy  human 
suffering,  even  though  it  is  compelled  to 
admit  the  justice  of  the  sentence  which 
inflicts  it." 

"  You,  Challoner,  have  long  been  my 
enemy.  But  you  have  been  an  honest, 
undisguised  —  nay,  a  noble  one.  When 
we  differed,  you  had  the  manliness  to 
denounce  and  to  leave  me.  Others  pre- 
tended friendship  till  mf  instrumentality 
was  no  longer  needed,  and  then  turned 
round  upon  me  to  destroy.'* 

"  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  your 
own  conduct  was  always  but  too  well 
calculated  to  create  enemies." 

"  I  will  not  deny  it.  When  first  ca- 
pable of  thought,  I  found  myself  in  what 
I  considered  a  world  of  foes.     To  de- 
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stroy  SO  many  as  I  could  of  the  hostile  host 
that  encompassed  me,  seemed  a  duty, 
and  I  accordingly  scrupled  not  whenever 
opportunity  favoured,  to  array  one  party 
of  them  against  another.  This  made  me, 
with  apparent  zeal,  support  the  views  of 
Sir  Phelim  O'Neale  in  Ireland.'* 

**  And  with  mournful  effect." 

**  With  unsparing  rage.  My  nature 
may  have  been  fiercer  than  that  of  the 
majority  of  my  fellow  men,  but  the  great 
cause  of  my  doings  1  have  explained. 
I  came  into  the  world,  so  I  considered, 
bound  to  avenge ;  and  every  deed  of  vio- 
lence that  I  could  perpetrate,  my  fury 
consecrated  a«  a  contribution  towards 
justice." 

"  Miserable  delusion  !  Could  you  per- 
suade  yourself  that  that  vengeance  would 
not  one  day  overtake,  which  is  now  about 
to  crush  you  ?" 

*^  Which  has  crushed  me,  say  rather  ; 
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the  thunderbolt  has  already  fallen.  The 
idle  ceremonies  of  suspending  this  frame, 
and  severing  these  limbs,  which  are  to 
divert  the  rabble  to-morrow  —  what  are 
these  ?  Once  indeed,  even  to  me,  they 
would  have  been  terrible;  but  now  I  heed 
them  not,  and,  reckless  of  the  future, 
am  only  impatient  to  be  out  of  this 
hateful  scene,  where  it  has  been  my  mi- 
sery to  be  mocked  and  blasted  while 
still  living." 

"  The  victim  of  your  own  ireful  feel- 
ings, it  is  by  these  you  fall ;  by  these  that 
you  have  been  undone." 

«  I  am  the  victim  of  my  own  blindness 
and  folly.  When  successful  resistance  to 
tyranny  had  given  me  wealth,  I  might 
have  retired  to  another  country.  Till 
then  fierce  and  suspicious,  I  was  wrought 
upon  to  believe  that  republican  virtue 
would  give  me  happiness,  protection,  — 
in  a  word,  all  I  could  desire.     My  fa- 
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ther's  sufferings  and  niy  own  wrongs,  I 
deemed  to  have  been  avenged  by  the 
overthrow  of  monarchy,  and  was,  more 
than  ever  I  had  been  before,  human. 
My  blood  boils  with  rage,  when  I  recall 
what  followed.  I  was  degraded  by  those 
whom  I  had  served,  and  then  my  dreaip 
at  once  dissipated,  I  lived  no  longer  for 
myself.  My  daughter  became  the  great 
object  of  my  care.  O  miserable  recol- 
lection !  Would  that  memory  could  be 
separated  from  the  man  like  a  gangrened 
excrescence,  or  withered  limb !  My 
daughter,  fair  as  the  descending  snow,  like 
that  proved  frail.  Looking  forward  to 
the  restoration  of  monarchy  which  I  have 
now  witnessed,  it  was  my  policy  to  wed 
her  to  one  of  the  Royalist  faction.  So, 
I  flattered  rny self,  she  could  be  secured, 
and  miserable  as  my  existence  had  been, 
I  wished  to  avoid  a  fate  like  that  which 
is  at  length  mine.     Thus  feeling,  I  most 

VOL.  III.  p 
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unexpectedly  found  myself  recognised 
by  one  who  knew  of  my  doings  in  Ire- 
land, and  this  led  to  the  commission  of 
a  new  crime." 

<«  To  what  do  you  advert  ?" 
"  To  the  murder  of  the  rustic  female. 
Emma's  death  I  judged  necessary  to  my 
safety,  and  the  wearer  of  her  garment 
received  that  blow  which  was  intended 
for  herself.  It  was  the  business  of  that 
memorable  night  which  made  me  anx- 
ious to  see  you  here." 
«  Indeed!" 

"  On  that  night,  while  cautiously  ap- 
proaching the  abode  of  my  intended 
victim,  I  perceived  that  I  was  not  the 
only  one  who  hovered  in  its  vicinity.  I 
was  repeatedly  called  upon  to  discover 
myself  in  a  voice  which  I  now  know  to 
have  been  that  of  Albert.  I  answered 
not,  but  watched  the  footsteps  of  the 
wanderer.  I  traced  him  from  the  house 
15 
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of  Thorpe,  to  that  in  which  you  were 
subsequently  found.  I  reconnoitred 
the  cottage  on  every  side,  and  thus  en- 
gaged, perceived  that  you  were  labouring 
in  the  garden,  while  all  around  were 
supposed  to  be  sleeping.  I  marked  the 
spot  on  which  you  were  occupied,  nor 
failed  when  opportunity  offered  to  do  as 
you  had  done." 

"  It  was  then  that  — " 

"  I  stole  your  buried  treasure.  Rage 
more  than  avarice  urged  this  when  it 
was  done,  for  then — still  the  soul-harrow- 
ing thought  pursues  me,  wealth  had  lost 
its  value.  I  was  childless.  Pass  swiftly 
hours!  and  bring  to-morrow's  shame, 
since  with  it  comes  oblivion  of  the  past ! 
But  I  rave,  it  was  not  for  this  that  I 
desired  you  should  come  hither.*' 

«*  I  would  gladly  see  you  in  a  calmer 
state,  and  hear  you  rather  supplicate 
p  ^ 
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future  mercy,  than  breathe  frantic  sor- 
rows for  past  miscarriage.'* 

"  I  cannot  do  what  you  would  recom- 
mend. And  could  I  bend  in  prayer 
for  pardon  for  those  acts  which  you  call, 
perhaps  truly,  crimes,  but  which  I  deem- 
ed not  incompatible  with  religion,  what 
hope  were  there  that  soliciting  benefits 
now  could  win  forgiveness  for  outrage ! 
The  sufferings  I  have  known,  and  the 
punishment  such  as  it  is,  which  I  have  yet 
to  undergo,  these  which  have  made  me 
wretched  through  life,  and  ignominious 
in  death,  may  possibly  be  taken  into  the 
account  of  vengeance  ;  for  be  the  dread 
hereafter  what  it  may,  1  have  often 
thought  that  retribution  in  this  world 
fails  not  to  come  within  the  scheme  of 
Providence." 

"  Of  that,  Johnson,  you  stand  at  this 
moment  an  awful  example." 
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"  More  so  than  you  imagine.  It  is 
not  the  sharp  pang,  nor  the  solemn  pa- 
rade of  execution,  nor  the  loathsome  de- 
composition following  thereon,  that  in  my 
case  proves  the  interposition  of  eternal 
justice.  No;  I  read  it  in  characters 
like  those  which  astonished  Belshazzar's 
eye,  and  thrilled  his  soul,  in  the  shame 
and  death  which  fell  on  —  on  Henrietta 
—  on  my  child.  The  acts  in  which  I 
participated,  or  rather  which  I  prompt- 
ed, caused  Emma  to  be  accused  unjustly. 
This  was  punished  by  the  real  degradation 
of  my  offspring,  and  the  attempt  which  I 
made  on  Emma's  life,  was  avenged  in 
that  miserable  night  which  shed  the 
blood  of  my  lost  child,  by  the  fiat  of  her 
father." 

"Unquestionably,  these  sad  co-inci- 
dences ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 
Let  them  teach  you  in  the  few  hours 

which  are " 

p  3 
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"  Speak  not  thus  —  talk  not  to  me  of 
pious  humiliation,  or  the  stubborn  un- 
repenting  spirit  may  rise  indignant  at  the 
appeal,  and,  forgetful  of  the  purpose  for 
which  I  called  you  hither,  seek,  by  a  new 
display  of  hardihood,  to  sustain  the  cou- 
rage of  my  life  in  *  unrepentant  death/  '^ 

**  I  would  only  offer  such  counsel  as 
might  give  peace,  and  contribute  to  your, 
everlasting  welfare.** 

"  To  my  welfare  —  mine !  No  more^ 
Challoner.  I  grow  delirious.  Life  is 
an  enigma  which  I  could  never  solve. 
We  speak  of  /and  1/  but  what  am  I? 
Am  /  the  consciousness  —  the  capacity 
to  endure  —  the  tormenting  thoughts 
which  are  to  be  dismissed  to-morrow  from 
these  sinews,  bones,  and  flesh,  —  or  am  I 
this  form  —  these  eyes  —  these  mem- 
bers ?  Am  I  that  which  shall  pass  unseen, 
or  am  I  the  palpable  substance  which 
will  be  looked  upon  with  horror  by  the 
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timid  and  humane,  while  it  mingles  and 
amalgamates  with  the  dust  to  which  it 
shall  be  consigned.  Nay,  speak  not. 
You  will  give  me  but  an  opinion  —  an 
opinion  to-day  is  worthless  to  a  man  who 
to-morrow  may  know  all  which  now  be- 
wilders." 

"  Then  I  fear  that  my  presence  can 
render  you  no  service." 

"  None  —  none.  I  hoped  it  not.  But 
I  would  serve  you.  Three  nights  since 
I  saw  my  daughter.     I  spoke  with  her." 

"  You,  perhaps,  dreamed  that  you  saw 
her  ?" 

"  Why,  there  are  thos^  who  would  say 
it  was  but  a  dream!  While  my  bones 
seemed  to  repose,  my  spirit  went  forth, 
and  I  rejoined  Henrietta.  Her  face  was 
ghastly  and  disfigured  with  blood,  as  on 
the  night  when  striving  to  embrace  the 
false  shadow  of  Effingham,  she  expired. 
I  would  have  touched  her,  but  she  start- 
p  4> 
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ed  with  abhorrence  from  her  murderer. 
She  pointed  to  an  object  which  I  had  not 
observed  till  then.  It  was  the  wealth 
which  I  had  purloined  from  you.  *  You 
can  do  little/  she  cried  5  '  but  what  you 
can  you  must.  You  cannot  recall  life 
destroyed.  Veins  drained  of  blood  can- 
not be  filled  again  ;  but  wealth  not  yours 
you  can  restore.* " 

"  This,  conscience  whispered.'* 
*«  I  was  unkind  to  her  in  life,  but  that 
which  she  wills  from  the  grave  I  would 
fain  perform.  While  others,  pretending 
friendship,  destroyed  me ;  you,  bravely 
hostile,  have  even  to  the  last  been  mer- 
ciful, and  I  die  not  by  your  evidence* 
Your  gold  I  had  not  time  to  remove  from 
Redburn.  At  the  extremity  of  your 
garden,  precisely  in  a  line  with  the  tree 
beneath  which  it  was  first  deposited,  you 
shall  find  it." 
«  Indeed !" 
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"  Fly  —  secure  it  —  or  it  may  be 
claimed  as  Treasure  Trove,  and  your 
search  will  be  too  late." 

Challoner  almost   doubted   the   truth 
of  what  he  had  heard,  for  he  could  not 
but  remark,  that  painful  as  life  had  con- 
fessedly been  to  Johnson,  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  king  of  terrors  had  pro- 
duced a  whirlwind  in  his  mind,  which 
menaced    his   reason,  and  in  some  mo- 
ments rendered  his  speech  strange  and  in- 
coherent.    Often  he   desired  Challoner 
to  leave  him,  but  as  often  he  pressed  him 
to  stay.     He  talked  of  the  events  which 
preceded   and    followed    the  murder  of 
Albert's  parents,    and    then   his   words 
were  not  without  interest.     He   spoke 
with  contempt  of  the  calculating  Lesley 
and  of  his  newly-acquired  title,  respect- 
ing which  he  disclosed  more  than  one 
curious  fact.     Challoner  left  him  at  least 
in  a  very  unsettled  state  of  mind  —  now 
p  5 
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expressing  fear  that  a  state  of  never- 
ending  punishment  would  be  his  lot  — 
now  treating  the  idea  with  wild  derision. 
One  moment  he  indulged  a  hope  that  a 
respite  might  be  granted,  and  in  the 
next  regretted  that  the  hour  was  not 
already  arrived  which  was  to  exact  the 
forfeit  of  his  life,  and  preclude  the  spi- 
rit when  it  went  forth,  as  he  maintained 
it  had  often  done,  from  returning  to 
animate  the  dull  and  valueless  clod  in 
which  it  had  been  imprisoned. 

Challoner  reflected  deeply  on  some  of 
the  dying  regicide's  words.  He  had 
mentioned  facts,  and  living  persons  who 
were  witnesses  to  them,  which  merited 
attention.  On  one  of  the  latter  who  re- 
sided in  King  Street,  Westminster,  he 
resolved  to  call  before  he  returned 
to  Hertfordshire.  Going  thither  on 
the  following  morning,  he  passed  by 
Charing  Cross.  The  apparatus  of  punish- 
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ment  was  then  preparing.  The  gallows 
was  erected,  and  the  faggots  destined 
to  consume  the  entrails  of  Johnson  and 
another  sufferer  were  being  shot  from  the 
carts  which  had  brought  them.  Challo- 
ner  turned  from  the  sight  with  shrinking 
and  sadness.  On  his  return  it  was  past 
noon,  and  to  avoid  the  crowd  assem- 
bled to  witness  the  execution,  he  took 
a  boat  at  Whitehall  stairs.  The  tide  was 
unfavourable,  and  it  cost  him  more  than 
half  an  hour  to  reach  the  Temple.  He 
had  just  made  his  way  into  Fleet  Street, 
when  he  saw  a  vast  number  of  persons 
coming  from  the  dismal  spectacle  which 
he  had  been  anxious  to  fly.  His  eyes 
fell  on  the  object  which  then  occupied 
their  attention  —  it  was  the  sledge  on 
which  the  sufferers  had  passed  to  Charing 
Cross,  now  on  its  return  to  Newgate. 
The  reeking  limbs  had  been  deposited  in 
separate  baskets  — the  heads  being  at  the 
p  6 
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top.  He  marked  in  one  of  them  the 
cold  perspiration  which  rested  on  the 
lifeless  cheek,  faintly  purpled  by  the  last 
convulsion.  The  bold  eye-brow,  which 
now  rested  on  the  swollen  eye,  devoid  of 
intelligence,  and  the  gloomy  frown  known 
so  well  in  other  days,  enabled  him  to 
recognise  the  disfigured  remains,  and 
told  that  just  vengeance  had  dismissed 
the  wretched  Johnson  from  existence. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

Fond  wretch  !  that  vainly  meanest  all  delight, 

To  gratify  the  sense  reserved  for  thee ; 
Yet  the  most  pleasing  object  to  the  sight. 

Thine  own  fair  action  never  didst  thou  see. 

LoWTHr 

When  Lesley  found  himself  greeted  as  (T 
the  heir  to  an  earldom,  he  failed  not  to 
exult  that  Celia  had  not  become  the  wife 
of  Johnson.  The  flight,  arrest,  and  ex- 
ecution  of  the  regicide,  spared  him  the 
inconvenience  of  dealing  with  that  indi- 
vidual as  he  would  otherwise  have  done. 
He  rejoiced  that  his  sister  was  disen- 
gaged, but  his  talent  for  scheming  was 
soon  again  at  work  tp  prevent  her  from 
remaining  so.  Ashamed  of  the  plebeian 
connections  which  he  had  formed,  he 
wished  to  atone  for   the  guilt  of  avail- 
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ing  himself  of  these  in  his  need,  by  ally- 
ing himself  now  with  none  but  the  pos- 
sessors of  rank  and  fortune. 

Challoner  found  it  no  easy  matter  to 
gain  access  to  the  new  peer.  He  had 
called  repeatedly  without  success — *'  My 
Lord  was  from  home"  —  "  My  Lord  was 
engaged''  — "  My  Lord  was  indisposed," 
or  "  My  Lord  could  not  be  seen,"  were 
the  answers  which  he  received.  Once  he 
was  admitted  to  an  audience,  but  he  had 
not  had  leisure  to  speak  on  that  subject 
which  was  nearest  to  his  heart,  when  his 
lordship  treated  him  with  a  stately  apo- 
logy for  withdrawing ;  hoped  soon  to 
have  the  honour  of  seeing  him  again, 
and,  politely  bowing,  took  his  leave. 

To  Albert  he  was  still  more  distant. 
It  was  plain,  that  the  Earl  of  Welborough 
was  not  inclined  to  remember  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Lesley.  Challoner  was  not  a  lit- 
tle mortified  at  the  altered  carriage  of  his 
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old  iriend,  but  he  entertained  a  hope 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  reclaim  him, 
if  he  could  succeed  in  obtaining  another 
interview. 

Lesley,  however,  became  more  inac- 
cessible than  ever.  There  was  nothing 
on  earth  which  Challoner  loathed  more 
than  attendance  on  the  disdainful  great  j 
and  he  felt  not  a  little  disgusted  at  the 
denials  and  excuses  which  he  received. 
A  rumour  went  abroad,  that  Miss  Lesley 
was  about  to  become  the  wife  of  Sir 
Henry  Willoughby.  This  was  distraction 
to  Albert,  whose  multiplied  enquiries 
had  not  procured  for  him  even  the  poor 
satisfaction  of  knowing  where  Celia  was  j 
whether  she  was  an  inmate  of  Lesley's 
London  residence,  or  whether  she  re- 
mained in  the  West. 

More  than  once  Challoner  had  seen 
Lesley  without  being  able  to  hold  com- 
munication with  him.     At  length,  worn 
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out  by  neglect,  a  new  slight  completelj 
exhausted  his  patience,  and  he  instructed 
Robert  to  announce  to  Lesley,  that  he 
wished  and  demanded  to  see  him  without 
delay. 

The  affluence  which  Lesley  had  sought 
through  life  did  not  bring  with  it  all 
that  felicity  which  he  had  calculated 
must  be  its  companion.  An  intolerable 
sensibility  grew  out  of  the  alteration  in 
his  circumstances ;  it  was  not  the  sensi^ 
bility  which  afflicts  **  the  tender  for  an- 
other's woe,'*  but  that  which  springing 
from  unalloyed  selfishness,  keeps  the  tor- 
tured possessor  miserably  on  the  alert  to 
detect  imaginary  slights,  and  dooms  the 
heart  to  the  feverish  glow  of  resentment, 
resentment  of  which  shame  and  policy 
forbid  the  expression,  though  they  can- 
not subdue  the  pain  occasioned  by  the 
restraint  imposed. 

Lesley  shrunk  with  terrible  alarm  from 
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everything  that  reminded  him  of  his 
former  situation,  or  his  old  friends.  His 
wife,  though  she  herself  was  among  the 
objects  for  which  he  blushed,  and  with 
most  reason,  shared  his  arrogance,  and 
looked  on  those  who  had  once  been  in 
her  estimation  respectable,  and,  indeed, 
important  personages,  with  aversion  and 
contempt. 

Among  the  circumstances  growing 
out  of  the  restoration,  which  were  the 
subjects  of  popular  exultation,  was  the 
great  national  benefit  considered  to  have 
been  secured  from  the  ready  means  fur- 
nished by  that  event  for  curing  the 
disease  called  the  king's  evil.  This  it 
was  believed  the  sovereign  of  England 
had  been  commissioned  by  heaven  to 
dismiss  by  the  royal  touch,  and  Charles 
was  well  disposed  to  administer  to  his 
subjects  all  the  relief  which  could  be  so 
cheaply  bestowed.     He  was  found  quite 
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as  potent  a  physician  as  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors  ;  and,  for  some  time  after  his 
return,  had  most  excellent  practice  at 
Whitehall. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  Challoner 
attended.  His  Majesty  sat  in  state  be- 
neath a  crimson  canopy,  in  the  ban- 
quetting  house.  The  surgeons  with  their 
patients  appeared  at  the  door.  A  chap- 
lain  in  full  canonicals  opened  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  with  a  prayer.  He  next 
read  from  the  fourteenth  verse  of  the 
sixteenth  chapter  of  the  gospel  of  St. 
Mark,  to  the  end  of  that  chapter.  The 
sick  were  then  introduced  ;  a  physician 
examined  them  as  they  advanced,  to  see 
that  each  who  presented  himself  was 
really  afflicted  with  the  evil.  Being 
passed  forward  they  knelt,  and  made 
three  reverences.  The  king  stood,  and 
the  chaplain  repeating,  "  They  shall  lay 
their  hands  upon  the  sick  and  they  shall 
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be  healed/'  the  monarch  exclaimed,  "I 
touch  thee,  but  God  heal  thee,"  and 
passed  his  hands  down  the  cheeks  of  the 
patients.  This  having  been  done  to 
each,  the  chaplain  turned  to  the  first 
chapter  of  the  gospel  of  St.  John,  and 
while  these  words  were  uttered,  "  This 
is  the  true  light,  which  lighteth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world  j''  a 
second  chaplain  presented  on  his  knee  a 
white  ribband,  (to  which  a  golden  coin, 
an  angely  was  attached,)  which  the  king 
placed  round  the  neck  of  each  appli- 
cant. 

This  ceremony  had  been  gone  through, 
a  chapter  from  the  epistles  had  been  read, 
and  the  solemn  prayer  "  that  Almighty 
God  would  bless  the  ceremony,"  had 
concluded,  when  his  Majesty,  who  having 
lifted  his  hands  from  the  golden  ewer  in 
which  he  had  washed,  was  in  the  act  of  tak- 
ing the  towel  from  the  comptroller  of  the 
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household,  saw  Challoner,  and  afFably 
noticed  him  with  a  smile.  Challoner 
acknowledged  this  honour  by  bowing. 
Lesley,  the  Earl  of  Welborough,  per- 
haps, we  ought  to  say,  considered  this 
mark  of  royal  attention  to  have  been 
bestowed  upon  him,  and  answered  it,  as 
Challoner  did,  and  at  the  same  moment. 
The  king  immediately  after  looked 
another  way.  Lesley  perceived  that 
Challoner  had  presumed  to  act  as  if  he 
had  been  the  individual  intended  to 
be  honoured,  and  highly  incensed  at  his 
conduct,  when  the  king  withdrew,  and 
Challoner  would  fain  have  explained, 
the  outraged  courtier  affected  not  to  see 
him.  It  was  immediately  after  this  that 
Robert  was  despatched  with  the  message 
already  described. 

The  conduct  and  present  value  of 
Challoner,  were  among  the  few  topics  on 
which  Lesley  and  his  lady  were  perfectly 
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agreed,  and  he  thus  poured  forth  his 
spirit,  on  his  return,  to  the  wife  of  his 
bosom. 

"  Upon  my  sout  the  conduct  of  that 
fellow.  Chalice  er,b(  omes  quite  unbear- 
able."        /' 

"  I  have  thought  so  for  some  time," 
replied  the  lady;  "why  do  you  not 
have  done  with  him  altogether  ?  But 
what  has  now  chanced  ?  ** 

"  Why,  to-day,  when  the  kin^  was 
touching  for  the  evil,  he  had  the  ehi  n- 
tery  to  nod  to  me  even  in  the  royal  pre- 
sence." 

"Indeed!" 

"  And  more  than  that,  just  as  the  king 
was  washing,  his  Majesty,  who  seemed 
to  have  forgot  having  seen  me  before, 
gave  me  a  look  of  recognition.  This 
Challoner,  who  stood  near  me,  answered 
by  making  his  obeisance  before  all  the 
crowd." 
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**  That  is  just  what  1  should  expect 
from  him." 

"  I  am  determined  I  will  put  up  with 
it  no  longer." 

He  had  not  finished,  when  a  servant 
entered  with  news  that  Mr.  Challoner's 
servant  wished  to  see  my  Lord. 

"  To  see  me !"  exclaimed  the  great 
man,  '« what  does  he  want  ?" 

"  That  he  says  he  can  tell  to  nobody 
but  your  Lordship." 

**  Really !  Like  master  like  man,  I 
see.     Let  him  come  up." 

Lesley  received  him  with  a  frowning 
countenance  and  a  scrutinising  look. 

"  Well,  Sir,  and  what  may  be  the  news 
with  you  ?"  he  demanded. 

«*  Why,  Sir  —  my  Lord,  I  mean,  rather 
bad.  My  master  is  angry  with  you,  and 
so  you  had  better  consider  what  you  can 
do  to  make  matters  up." 
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**  That  is  your  advice.  And  pray 
what  is  your  master  angry  about  ?" 

"  Why,  since  you  put  the  question 
plump,  I  believe  it  is  because  you  so 
shabbily  refused  to  lend  a  hundred  pounds 
to  him,  after  he  had  accommodated  you 
with  ten  times  that  amount.'* 

"  This  is  your  own  thought." 

"  I  know  you  like  a  man  to  speak  his 
mind,  so  I  own  it  is,  and,*  between  our- 
selves, you  must  confess  that  it  was  a 
very  beggarly  thing,  and  devilish  un- 
grateful.*' 

"  Sir,"  cried  Lesley,  "  I  am  not  going 
to  parley  with  you,  nor  put  up  with 
the  impertinence  of  any  low-born  ruffian 
on  earth." 

"  Low^-born !  —  O,  fie  !      You  ought 

.  not  to  upbraid  me  for   what  I  cannot 

help.     I  am  not  of  low  birth  from  any 

defect  in  ray  own  taste.     Had  I  been 

consulted,  I  would  not  have  put  up  with 
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a  simple  earl  for  my  ancestor.  I  would 
have  had,  at  least,  a  duke;  marry,  I 
would  have  had  an  emperor.  Never- 
theless, it  ought  to  be  remembered  that 
manners  make  the  man,  and  as  for  rank, 
you  know  — " 

"  1  want  no  lecture  on  rank  from  you." 
**  I  was  only  going  to  say  — " 
**  Spare  yourself  the  trouble.     I  have 
no  taste  for  your  conversation." 

"  Well,  now !  —  to  see  what  changes 
take  place.  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  don't 
think  my  conversation  quite  as  good  as 
it  was  formerly,  when  you  were  so  fond 
of  plain  speaking,  and  wanted  to  carney 
me,  to  persuade  my  master  to  lend  you 
a  thousand  pounds." 

'*  Fellow,  be  gone  —  leave  my  house 
directly.  Did  your  master  send  you  for 
this?" 

"  O  no,  he  is  coming  to  take  you  in 
hand  himself,  and  will  give  you  a  good 
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dressing,  so  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you. 
He  only  told  me  to  say  that  he  must  and 
will  see  you." 

"  *  He  must  and  will  f*  will  he  !  — 
Well,  then,  he  shall.  To  him  I  shall  give 
a  decisive  answer,  though  I  shall  still  be 
cool." 

"  Cool !  Why,  you  are  not  cool  now. 
Look,  mistress  —  my  —  lady,  the  poor 
man  foams  as  if  he  had  taken  a  mouthful 
of  soap-suds." 

"  Soap-suds !"  echoed  the  lady^with  a 
cry  of  horror  and  a  face  of  scarlet. 
"  This  is  your  master's  insolence." 

"  My  master,  ma'am,  was  never  inso- 
lent." 

"  Don't  talk  to  me.  Your  master  is 
an  audacious,  wicked — " 

"  Now,  don't  go  to  contradict  your- 
self You  know  you  told  me  that  he  was 
an  excellent  man." 

VOL.  ni.  a 
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"I,  fellow!     When?'* 

"  The  night  I  saved  you  from  breaking 
your  neck  down  stairs.  I  think  it  was 
somewhere  about  the  last  time  but  three 
of  your  getting  tipsy  at  Hornsey." 

"  Do  you  hear  the  wretch  ?"  the  lady 
enquired,  looking  indignantly  on  her  lord. 

**  Quit  the  house/'  vociferated  Lesley. 

"  Turn  him  out,"  screamed  the  lady. 

**  These  saucy  reflections,"  resumed 
the  husband,  "  shall  not  be  forgotten." 

"  Reflections!"  exclaimed  Robert,  with 
an  air  of  amazement.  "  I  meant  no  re- 
flections. I  only  spoke  of  facts,  because 
you  once  told  me  you  had  a  fancy  for  the 
plain  truth.  Though  you  forced  me  to 
mention  circumstances  which  you  know 
very  well  have  occurred,  1  was  all  along 
careful  to  avoid  making  any  reflections, 
and  never  threw  out  a  single  hint,  that  I 
could  remember  when  you  had  scarcely 
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a  coin  to  bless  yourself  with,  and  her 
elegant  ladyship  was  only  a  soap-boiler's 
wife.'* 

"  Begone,  I  say  !" 

"  Nor   did  I  utter  a  single  word  to 
make   it   understood    that   but   for   the 
thousand  pounds  which  you  got  out  of  ■ 
my  master,  you  would  not  have   been  ' 
able  to  keep  up  appearances,  so  as  to  ' 
have  a  chance  of  soothing  her  riotous    ; 
gLief  for  poor  dear  Mr.  Lee,  with  all  the    | ' 
advantage   of  introduction   ar  \   recom- 
mendation   from    your    lately    hanged 
friend,  the  murderer  Johnson." 

And  having  thus  prepared  the  way  for 
the  part  which  he  supposed  his  master 
had  to  act,  Robert  retired,  grumbling  as 
he  went,  on  the  difference  between  the 
reception  which  he  had  just  met,  and  the 
treatment  he  had  experienced  when  he 
first  went  to  Mr.  Lesley,  at  Hornsey. 

While   he   was   retreating,    Challoner 
q2 
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arrived.     At  the   same   moment  James 
Thorpe  came  to  the  door. 

"  I  am  not  sorry,**  said  Challoner, 
"  to  see  you  here.  It  should  seem  that 
the  new  peer  has  not  made  himself  a 
stranger  to  all  his  old  acquaintances." 

"  Not  to  all  of  them,'*  James  replied, 
**  but  to  most  of  them,  and,  I  believe,  he 
has  almost  got  down  to  me.  Already 
I  perceive  that  while  he  tells  me  he  is 
glad  to  see  me,  his  eye  is  averted,  and  his 
shake  of  the  hand  is  something  like  that 
motion  which  I  conceive  St.  Paul  to 
have  used  for  the  purpose  of  shaking  off 
the  viper.  Shall  I  lead  the  way,  and 
tell  his  lordship  that  you  are  here  ?'* 

"  I  have  already  been  announced.*' 

"  And  the  lady  ?"  enquired  James, 
looking  on  Emma,  who,  with  Albert, 
now  came  up.  "  Has  she  also  been  an- 
nounced ?" 

"  I  shall  make  so  free  as  to  announce 
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her  myself,  should  it  be  necessary.  But 
if  your  influence  here  extends  so  far  as  to 
obtain  an  apartment,  in  which  she  can  re- 
main with  Albert,  while  I  speak  with  the 
great  man,  you  will  oblige." 

"  That  is  done,"  said  James,  entering 
and  throwing  open  the  door  of  an  apart- 
ment, "and  now  I  am  ready  to  usher 
you  into  the  presence  of  my  lord." 

As  Challoner  stepped  into  the  saloon  in 
which  Robert  had  received  his  audience, 
Lesley  deemed  it  necessary  to  put  on  all 
the  dignity  which  he  was  capable  of  as- 
suming. He  looked  coldly  on  the  un- 
welcome visitor,  and  with  the  air  of  one 
who  was  prepared  to  sustain  an  attack  he 
began, 

"  Well,  Sir,  your  imperial  demand  has 
not  been  made  in  vain.  You  insisted  on 
seeing  me,  and  I  am  seen." 

**  You  are,  but  not  as  you  were  once 


seen." 


Q  3 
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"  Nor  was  your  good  pleasure  signified 
to  me,  as  it  might  have  been  once/* 

**  Why,  that  is  true.  Perhaps  I  am 
too  warm,  and  have  not  made  sufficient 
allowances  for  the  claims  upon  your  time 
which  necessarily  grow  out  of  recent  cir- 
cumstances. But  I  cannot  look  on  the 
son  of  my  old  friend  with  anger.  If  a 
momentary  difference  has  existed,  let  it 
be  forgotten.  I  came  here  on  a  matter 
in  which  you  cannot  but  feel  largely  in- 
terested.** 

"  I  am  ready  to  hear  you,  Sir.'* 

"  When  I  had  first  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  at  Hornsey,  you  spoke  to  me 
respecting  the  attachment  which  then 
subsisted  between  Albert  and  your  sister. 
You  were  desirous  of  seeing  them  unit- 
ed/* 

"  And  you.  Sir,  opposed  it.  I  bowed 
to  your  decision,  and  altered  my  views 
accordingly.** 
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"  I  then  disapproved  of  it,  because  the 
birth  of  Albert  was  not  such,  so  I  be- 
lieved, as  would  justify  me  in  consenting 
to  their  union." 

"  And  I  disapprove  of  it  for  the  same 
reason  now." 

"  But  then  I  erred  respecting  him. 
Since  it  has  transpired,  though  to  you 
perhaps,  from  various  causes,  the  expla- 
nation has  been  but  imperfectly  given, 
that  his  origin  was  not  dishonourable, 
and  now,  his  humble  fortune  excepted, 
no  reproach  can  attach  to  him." 

"  After  what  has  chanced,  you  cannot 
expect  that  I  should  consent  to  give  my 
sister  now,  where  she  was  refused  for- 
merly." 

«  Refusea/  Sir !" 

"  Sir !"  repeated  Lesley,  indignant  at 
being  addressed  as  an  equal. 

"  My  Lord,  then,  if  your  new  title  is 
so  grateful  to  your  ear.  My  Lord,  I 
Q  4 
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would  say,  your  sister  never  was  refused; 
but  I  declined  yielding  my  consent  to  a 
marriage  which  I  thought  might  be  con- 
sidered derogatory  to  the  name  of  Les- 
ley." 

**  Well,  Sir,  we  need  not  discuss  this 
at  present.  All  I  have  to  say  is,  that 
now,  when  rank  and  affluence  contend 
for  her,  she  is  not  to  be  thrown  away  on 
obscurity  and  poverty.'* 

"  For  obscurity,  my  Lord,  where  un- 
doubted  worth  is  found,  you  once  de- 
clared you  could  see  no  dishonour  in  an 
alliance  with  it." 

"  What  my  former  theoretical  opinions 
were,  matters  not  now.'* 

"  And  for  wealth,  is  it  well,  where 
want  is  not  to  be  dreadec,  that  hearts 
long  and  fondly  attached  should  be 
doomed  to  pine  in  sorrow,  because  some 
disparity  may  exist  ?  As  men  who  have 
known  adversity,  let  us  ask  ourselves  if 
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from  such  considerations  the  soul's  elec- 
tion ought  to  be  set  aside." 

"  This  reasoning  in  the  abstract  may 
be  very  fine,  but  in  my  situation  I  cannot 
admire  the  practical  application  of  it." 

"  But  reflect,  the  happiness  of  a  sister 
is  concerned." 

"  1  do  reflect  on  that,  while  seeking 
to  promote  her  welfare." 

**  But  acting  as  you  now  do,  can  you 
flatter  yourself  that  you  are  likely  to 
promote  her  welfare  ?  Need  you  be  re- 
minded that  riches  are  not  necessary 
ingredients  in  the  composition  of  happi- 
ness ?  The  heart's  dearest  wish  consulted, 
though  splendour  is  denied,  where  hum- 
ble plenty  crowns  the  frugal  board,  the 
unambitious  may  enjoy  a  sweet  exemp- 
tion from  care,  may  taste  of  true  felicity 
here,  while  pious  exultation  on  wings  of 
hope  aspires  to  heaven  hereafter." 

«'  Mr.  Challoner,  you  may  preach  up 
q5 
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as  much  as  you  please  the  joys  of  poverty, 
but  if  you  expect  to  talk  me  into  giving 
my  sister  to  your  poor  untitled  depend- 
ant, I  will  frankly  at  once  tell  you  that 
you  may  as  well  spare  your  lungs  the  su- 
perfluous exertion,  or  wishing  to  speech- 
ify, go  and  talk  to  St.  Paul's." 

"  Really,  Mr.  Lesley—" 

"  Mr.  Lesley^  indeed  !"  cried  Lady 
Wellborough,  —  as  the  ex-Mrs.  Lee  was 
now  stiled.  "  I  wonder,  Sir,  how  you  can 
take  such  liberties  with  persons  of  our 
rank,  or  expect  that  people  of  quality 
will  allow  of  the  connection  you  pro- 
pose !" 

"  For  my  own  part,  madam,"  Challoner 
calmly  replied,  "  I  have  no  wish  that 
Albert  should  endeavour  to  pass  himself 
off  for  your  ladyship's  equal.  I  wish  not 
to  offend,  by  forgetting  the  respect  due  to 
rank,  but  tell  me,  my  lord,  have  I  got  my 
final  answer  ?  Do  you  now  disdainfully 
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reject  the  alliance  which  you  once  anx- 
iously solicited  ?  Can  your  principles 
have  become  so  changed  ?" 

"  Circumstances,  Sir,  have  changed, 
and  by  referring  you  to  these,  I  give  yoa 
all  the  vindication  of  my  conduct  which  I 
consider  necessary." 

"  Varieties  of  fortune  may  affect  a 
mean  and  sordid  spirit,  but  the  mind 
enlightened  by  just  reflection,  and  en- 
throned on  honour,  holds  principle 
sacred,  and  whatever  changes  may  occur, 
bows  not  to  circumstances." 

"  Well,  Sir,  you  have  seen  me,  and 
bestowed  on  me  the  sentimental  treat 
intended  for  my  edification,  and  now  I 
presume  the  important  business  which 
brought  you  here  is  at  an  end." 

"  Not  quite.  I  would  ask,  does  your 
sister  participate  in  your  lordship's  senti- 
ments?" 

"  I  have  not  been  very  particular  in 
Q  6 
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my  enquiries  on  that  subject.  All  I  can 
tell  you  is,  that  she  left  town  this  nriorn- 
ing  for  the  west,  to  be  married." 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  and  I  have  to  tell  you 
something  on  that  head,"  cried  James. 
"  The  gentleman  to  whom  your  lordship 
committed   the  care  of  your  sister  be- 
haved somewhat  rudely  as  the  coach  was 
entering    Brentford.      I   had  just  been 
attending    the    executors    of  poor    old 
Lowen,   and  went  with  one  of  them  to 
pay  a  farewell  visit  to  the  Pigeons,  when 
I  saw  a  lady  jump  from  the  vehicle.     The 
gentleman  jumped  after  her,  claimed  her 
as  his  wife,  and  insisted  on  her  getting 
into  it  agaiuo     He  was  peremptory,  she 
contrary  —  that   looked   like  man    and 
wife,  but,  as  he  was  a  good  deal  irritated, 
I  thought  it  necessary  to  do  something 
to  pacify  him,  so  I  knocked  him  down." 
"  Knocked  him  down !"  cried  Lesley. 
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"  Dead  as  a  herring,  and  brought  the 
lady  back." 

"  And  where  is  she  ?" 

"  Below.  I  had  just  landed  her  here 
in  safety,  when,  who  should  come  to  your 
lordship's  door  but  her  old  friend,  Mrs. 
Neville,  so  I  thought  I  could  not  bestow 
her  in  better  hands." 

"  Indeed  !  I  believe  you  are  all  leagued 
against  me.  But  if  you  speak  truth, 
bring  her  hither." 

"  And  bring  her  company  with  her," 
added  Challoner. 

James  left  the  room,  which  Lesley 
now  paced,  in  an  agony  of  rage  and  dis- 
appointment. 

**  Born  to  be  my  curse !"  he  exclaimed, 
when  he  saw  his  sister  led  in  by  Albert 
and  Emma.     **  Why  are  you  here  ?" 

"  That/*  Celia  replied,  "  he  who  ena- 
bled me  to  return  has,  doubtless,  ex- 
plained," 
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"  His  meddling,"  Lesley  remarked, 
**  might  have  been  spared." 

"  Speak  not  thus  of  the  service  ren- 
dered," cried  Challoner,  "  but  rather 
recognise  the  hand  of  Heaven,  which  de- 
feats the  policy  of  blind  cupidity,  to  afford 
you  an  opportunity  of  calling  the  better 
feelings  of  your  heart  into  action." 

**  Look  on  the  pair  whose  love  you 
once  approved."  Emma  here  implored, 
"  Look  on  the  tearful  eye  now  appealing 
to  your  sympathy.  Can  you  refuse 
that  consent  on  which  their  happiness 
depends  ?" 

"  Mr.  Challoner,  Madam,  is  in  posses- 
sion of  my  final  resolution  in  this  matter. 
I  am  a  stranger  to  those  tender  feelings 
with  which  you  seem  so  familiar,  and 
hold  that  even  love  ought  to  be  governed 
by  reason." 

'« And   can   you,"    Emma   resumed, 
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"  can  you  doubt  that  reason  is  here  in 
favour  of  my  prayer  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,  Madam,"  Lesley  re- 
plied with  a  sarcastic  smile;  "  I  have  no 
doubt  on  the  subject." 

"  Can  you  doubt  that,  were  Albert 
exalted  as  you  are,  and  you  but  as  he  is, 
his  affections  would  still  be  fixed  on  the 
object  of  his  early  love,  and  his  fortune 
and  distinctions  mainly  valued  because 
they  would  render  him  more  worthy  of 
her  hand." 

"  He,  perhaps,  would  be  very  gener- 
ous, as  would  most  people  who  want  the 
means." 

*^  But  he  had  means,"  Challoner  an- 
grily interrupted,  "  when  you  wanted 
them,  and  the  use  which  he  made  of  them 
was  once  the  subject  of  your  unmeasured 
praise." 

**  And  he  now  wants,  or  you  do  for 
him,  re-payment,  with  no  small  interest." 
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"  And  some  interest  may  not  unrea- 
sonably be  required,  from  a  man  who 
holds  the  opinion  you  have  heretofore 
avowed,  when  in  a  situation  to  receive 
pecuniary  aid  from  your  friends,  that 
eternal  gratitude  was  but  the  legitimate 
interest  which  ought  to  accrue  on  a  ge- 
nerous action." 

"  To  all  such  remarks  you  have  my 
answer  already.  My  former  ideas  must 
be  urged  with  more  eloquence  than  you 
possess,  to  induce  me  to  change  my 
present  practice." 

««  My  eloquence  has  not  yet  been 
tried.  Lesley,  it  grieves  me  to  see  you 
act  thus.  Could  your  father  witness  this 
conduct,  he  would  almost  start  from  his 
grave,  and  compel  you  to  change  your 
course." 

*'  When  he  starts  from  his  grave  I  will 
change  it." 

,"  Spare  this  miserable   levity.     It  ill 
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becomes  you.  Come,  come,  you  can 
scarcely  be  serious.  Let  me  not  have 
sought  you  in  vain.  Be  just  —  be  ge- 
nerous while  you  can.  Give  consent 
that  Ceha  may  become  the  wife  of  him 
who  loves  her  not  for  her  rank,  but  for 
herself  alone." 

"  Sir,"  cried  Lesley,  discarding  the 
mirthful  sneer  in  which  he  had  indulged, 
and  throwing  the  most  resentful  stern- 
ness into  his  manner,  **  it  is  time  this 
scene  should  be  brought  to  a  close. 
When  my  sister  has  the  offer  of  a  title, 
she  has  my  full  consent  to  marry.  Under 
other  circumstances,  should  she  become 
a  wife,  my  bitterest  malediction  shall 
follow ;  and  she  knows  that  taking  a  hus- 
band without  my  consent,  she  will  violate 
the  promise. —  the  solemn  promise,  made 
to  a  dying  parent  who  consigned  her 
to  my  care." 

Challoner  threw  a  glance  of  ineffable 
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scorn  at  the  speaker.  He  paused  for  a 
moment,  then,  advancing  towards  Lesley, 
replied,  — 

"  It  is  time  that  this  scene  should 
close.  I  will  not  detain  you  long.  My 
lord,  my  lord,  enjoy  the  luxurious  sound, 
for  never  again  sliall  it  be  addressed  to 
you." 

^'  By  Mr.  Challoner.  That  is  terrible ; 
but,  under  this  hard  decree,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  set  the  world  an  example  of 
fortitude.'^ 

"  Dismiss  that  fool's  laugh,  Lesley, 
and  hearken  to  what  I  have  to  tell.  You 
have  suddenly  started  into  unlooked-for 
greatness,  through  the  death  of  one  so 
remotely  connected  with  you,  that  the 
relationship  was  hardly  known,  till  you 
were  called  upon  to  inherit  the  title  and 
estates  of  the  deceased.'* 

"  The  relationship  being  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  law,  is  quite  enough  for  me." 
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"  You  have  succeeded  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  the  late  earl's  son  preced- 
ing  his  own.  There  was  a  nearer  kins- 
man than  yourself,  the  earl's  cousin, 
Reginald.  He  died  many  years  ago, 
and  the  consequent  failure  of  his  line 
was  held  to  give  you  the  right  of  succes- 
sion.'* 

"  Yes,  poor  cousin  Reginald  very 
affectionately  died  once  upon  a  time. 
You  seem  to  know  all  about  it." 

**  But  you  do  not,  as  yet.  You  shall 
soon  be  informed.  Know,  then,  that  the 
son  of  that  Reginald  —  the  son  of  Regi- 
nald Raymond,  the  true  Earl  of  Wel- 
borough,  now  confronts  you,  in  the 
despised  Albert." 

"   Rivett's    candlesticks !"     shouted 
James,  with  a  burst  of  laughter. 

*«  What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  Lesley 
angrily  demanded. 

**  1  beg  pardon,  but  Rivett,  the  Holborn 
brazier,  who  bought  the  equestrian  statue 
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of  the  late  king,  and  has  been  selling 
candlesticks,  as  valuable  curiosities,  made 
from  its  metal,  has  just  produced  the  un- 
broken figure,  to  be  set  up  again,  and  all 
these  highly  prized  candlesticks  are  only- 
worth  the  price  of  common  brass.  Thus 
you  and  your  consort,  set  up  as  my  lord 
and  my  lady,  now  that  the  true  statue  of 
Lord  Welborough  is  produced,  like  these 
same  candlesticks,  lose  all  your  late  im- 
portance.'* 

Lesley  frowned,  but,  resuming  his 
nonchalance  replied,  with  an  affectation 
of  mirth, 

"  Really,  you  compel  me  to  tell  you, 
Challoner,  that  you  are  a  very  foolish 
person.  You  are  getting  too  romantic 
for  me ;  now  you  have  made  your 
speech,  make  your  exit,  or  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  turn  you  out.'* 

"  Those  are  now  within  ear-shot,  who, 
at  one  word  from  me,  will  turn  i/ou  out." 

What !"  cried  the  former  widow  of  the 
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late  Mr.  Lee,  firing  up  in  the  cause  of 
her  husband,  "  have  you  the  impudence 
to  talk  of  turning  a  nobleman  out  of  his 
own  house !" 

**  Madam,  you  provoke  some  severity 
of  reply  in  my  own  vindication.  I  would 
not  turn  a  nobleman  out  of  his  own 
house,  but  I  will  remove  from  the 
house  of  a  nobleman,  the  actor  who  has 
played  his  part  so  badly,  and  with  him 
all  his  low  connection.** 

"  O,  if  that's  the  case,**  James  whis- 
pered to  Mrs.  Lesley,  "  we  are  all  in  the 
suds.  He  evidently  meant  this  for  a 
reflection  on  soap  lees,** 

"  This  fable.  Sir,  with  which  you  have 
thought  proper  to  amuse  me,'*  cried 
Lesley,  "  is  too  ridiculous  to  merit  serious 
attention.  Had  there  been  a  word  of 
truth  in  it,  I  should  have  been  accosted 
in  a  different  way  when  you  had  a  point 
to  gain." 
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"  Sir,  the  great  point  which  I  had  to 
gain  was  to  give  the  son  of  an  old  friend 
a  chance  of  redeeming  his  character. 
Various  circumstances  led  me  to  suspect 
you  of  meanness  and  ingratitude.  I 
hoped  the  voice  of  reason  would  prevail, 
and  that  you  v/ould  not  have  proved 
yourself  dead  to  every  generous 
feeling.  Had  my  hope  been  realised, 
you  might  possibly  have  been  spared 
the  humihation  which  now  awaits  you, 
and  permitted  to  wear  the  title  which 
you  have  proved  yourself  so  competent 
to  disgrace,  even  to  your  death.  You 
had  an  opportunity  of  acting  wisely.  By 
manly  liberality  you  might  have  pre- 
served for  life,  what  you  have  now  lost 
for  ever.^' 

"  But  proofs,  Sir,  of  your  fine  tale  will 
be  necessary.'* 

"  Proofs,  Sir  —  abundant  proofs   are 
at    your    service.     These  have  already 
14 
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been  laid  before  the  King.  He  has  re- 
cognised the  justice  of  the  claim  which  I 
have  set  up.  It  is  not  necessary  that  you 
should  do  so  too.  The  dying  wretch 
whom  you  once  wished  to  call  brother, 
but  forgot  in  his  distress,  furnished  me 
with  the  names  of  many  living  witnesses 
who  can  support  the  testimony  which  I, 
and  another  now  in  your  presence,  are 
prepared  to  offer." 

The  proofs  offered,  the  facts  stated, 
and  the  whole  deportment  of  Challon- 
er,  carried  conviction  to  the  heart  of 
Lesley,  that  he  spoke  but  the  truth. 
Abashed,  incensed,  but  dismayed,  the 
faltering  hypocrite  made  an  attempt  at 
self- vindication. 

"  If, — if — I  have  spoken  with  harsh- 
ness, it  should  be  remembered  that  a  man 
in  my  situation  may  be  excused,  if — " 

"  You  mean,  I  presume  to  say,  that 
a  man  in  your  supposed  situation,  may 
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with  propriety  forget,  in  the  day  of  his 
greatness,  those  he  was  well  content  to 
know  before.  —  Agreed  Sir,  I  now  act 
on  your  principle,  and  counsel  the  Earl 
of  Welborough  to  do  the  same.  Come 
Albert,  forget  that  the  name  of  Lesley 
was  ever  known  to  you." 

"  Never,  Sir  !  " 

"  How !  will  you  thus,  in  the  first 
moment  of  your  recognised  rank,  turn 
against  me  ?" 

"  No,  Sir,  I  prove  my  attachment  to 
your  principles  by  refusing  to  do  what 
you  have  too  precipitately  advised. 
Though  I  would  not  so  far  confound 
good  with  evil,  as  to  be  again  the  friend 
of  that  miserable  man ;  yet  against  you, 
against  all  the  world,  I  would  be  faithful 
to  unpresuming  virtue,  and  disinterested 
love." 

*<  This  is  bhss,"  cried  Challoner,  em- 
bracing Albert  while  he  spoke.     "  You 
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prove  yourself  worthy  of  your  fortune, 
since  you  scruple  not  to  oppose  even  me, 
when  rash  resentment  carries  me  too  far. 
Lesley  has  already  absolved  Celia  from 
the  vow  which  he  named,  by  giving  his 
consent  to  her  union  with  title.  This 
shall  now  be  hers ;  but  what  is  the  loftiest 
sounding  title  breathed  by  a  human  po- 
tentate, compared  with  that  nobility  which 
God  himself  bestows  in  a  generous  heart 
and  an  enlarged  understanding.'* 

Though  nor  word,  nor  look,  was  ad- 
dressed to  him,  Lesley  took  the  implied 
reproach.  Unable  to  meet  the  glance 
which  reproved  his  meanness,  he  left  the 
room.  His  consort  did  the  same,  with 
a  countenance  suffused  with  tears  —  tears 
as  genuine  as  those  which  it  had  been 
her  occupation  to  shed  two  months  be- 
fore, over  the  remains  of  the  late  Mr.  Lee. 

The  tears  of  Celia  fell  on  the  hand  by 
which  hers  was  clasped. 

VOL.  III.  R 
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"  Pardon  me,"  she  cried,  "  that  I  am 
sad  at  this  moment.  I  cannot  but  lament  , 
my  brother's  abasement,  not  in  fortune, 
but  in  spirit.  If  I  withdraw  not  the 
hand  which  parental  friendship  has  given 
to  generous  love,  bear  witness  heaven 
that  it  is  because  my  heart  assures  me 
that  I  have  not  only  my  brother's  consent 
in  words,  but  the  approving  sanction  of 
my  father's  spirit,  if  from  a  happier  world 
he  now  beholds  his  child." 

"  I  could  have  wished,"  said  Chal- 
loner,  "  to  have  seen  none  sad,  none 
abashed  on  this  day.  But  little-minded 
Pride  will  not  spare  its  owner,  and  Les- 
ley must  suffer  for  having  indulged  it. 
For  us,  happier  moments  are  coming. 
Emma,  we  shall  soon  see  our  charge, 
Albert  and  Celia,  become  what  we  ex- 
pected to  be  in  our  youth.  You  and  I 
have  lost  in  sadness  the  morning'  of  our 
life,  but  humbly  I  bless  the  Providence  , 
which  permits  us  to  meet  ere  its  noon  be 
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past.  No  more  to  part,  our  hours  will 
glide  away  in  sweet  repose,  till  the  cahn 
evening  of  our  being  shall  close  only  to 
make  way  for  a  cloudless  and  never-end- 
ing morrow." 

It  would  not  be  very  entertaining  if  it 
were  practicable  here  to  recite  all  that 
was  spoken.  That  reader  of  romance  is 
but  in  his  or  her  noviciate,  who  has  not 
already  anticipated  every  thing  the  au- 
thor could  add  if  he  were  to  **  bestow 
his  tediousness"  on  ten  more  pages.  Ima- 
gination may  better  whisper  the  joyous 
expressions,  the  blushing  avowals,  the 
sincere  congratulations  that  followed, 
nor  will  it  fail  to  suppose  that  the  prin- 
cipal personages  of  the  tale,  the  youth 
and  the  maiden,  the  xvitch  and  the  witch" 
jinder  (Challoner),  to  use  the  expressive 
termination  of  the  stories  which  amused 
our  childhood,  "  lived  happy  ever  after." 
R  2 
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The  follonsoing  is  the  document  referred  to  hy 
Lonsoen,  vol.  iii.  p.  225. 

To  our  Right  trusty  and  right  welbeloved 
Cousins   and    Councello",    William,   Earle  of 
Pembroke,    Chamberlaine   of   o'^    Household, 
and  Thomas,  Earle,   of  Arundell;  to  o""  trusty 
and   right    welbeloved    Councello"",    John   Lo 
Digby,    Vice-Chamberlen    of    o''    Household, 
and  to  o'*  Right  trusty  and  welbeloved  Coun- 
cello'%    S"   Robert  Naunton,    Knight,  one   of 
o'^  Principall  Secretaries  of  State,  Sir  George 
Calvert,    Knight,  one   other   of  o"^   Principall 
Secretaries  of  State,   and  S"^  Fulke  Greville, 
Knight,  Chancellor  and  Undertrear  of  o""  Ex- 
chq',  to  any  foure  of  them. 
James  R. 
Right  trusty  and  right  well  beloved  Cousins 
and  Counsellors,  and  right  trusty  and  well  be- 
loved Counsellors,  we  greet  you  well.  Whereas, 
at  the  humble  suite  of  o""  servantes,  John  Cotton, 
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John  Williams,  and  Thomas  Dixon,  and  in 
recompense  of  their  services,  we  have  been 
pleased  to  license  them  to  build  an  Amphi- 
theatre, which  hath  passed  o"^  signet,  and  is 
stayed  at  o**  privy  seal,  and  finding  therein 
conteyned  some  such  words  and  clauses  as  may 
in  some  constructions  seem  to  give  them  greater 
liberty  both  in  the  point  of  buylding  and  using 
of  exercises,  than  is  any  way  to  be  permitted,  or 
was  ever  by  us  intended ;  we  have  thought  fitt 
to  comaund  and  give  authority  unto  you,  or  any 
fower  of  you,  to  cause  that  already  passed  to  be 
cancelled,  and  to  give  order  unto  o*"  Solicitor 
General  for  the  drawing  up  of  a  new  warrant 
for  o'  signature  to  the  same  pties,  according 
to  such  directions  and  reservations  as  herewith 
we  send  you ;  wherein  wee  are  more  p'ticular 
both  in  y^  affirmative  and  y^  negative,  to  the 
end  that  as  on  the  one  side  wee  would  have 
nothing  passe  us  to  remain  upon  record,  w*^^ 
either  for  the  form  might  not  become  us,  or  for 
the  substance  might  cross  o^  many  proclam- 
ations pursued  with  so  good  success  for  buyld- 
inges,  or  on   the  other  side  might  give  them 
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cause  to  importune  us  after  they  had  been  at 
charges,  to  which  end  wee  wish  that  you  call 
them  before  you,  and  let  them  know  o'^  plea- 
sure and  resolution  therein.  —  Given  under  o"^ 
signet  at  our  honour  of  Hampton  Court,  the 
29th  of  September,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
o''  reigne  of  Greate  Brittaigne,  France,  and 
Ireland. 

L.  S. 
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